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PREFACE. 



This volume was mostly written as the recreation of invalid 
hours, during the winter succeeding Mr. Rowland's decease. 
On the return of health, a press of professional duties caused it 
to be Isud aside, to be completed at a more convenient season. 
Until recently the opportunity has not occurred. Delay, how- 
ever, has been attended with advantage. By it, valuable mate- 
rials have come into the author's possession which otherwise 
would not have been available. 

Some years preceding hb death, Mr. Rowland, at the request 
of a member of his family, begun to write down his recollections 
of men and events in Rhode Island, particularly during the 
revolutionary period. Rad this record been commenced and 
pursued before the infirmities of advanced age rendered writing 
^tiguing, a large amount of matter important to the local and 
general historian, now lost, would have been preserved. It is 
gratifying that so much has been saved. 

Mr. Rowland took pleasure in communicating information to 
inquirers, and it was the privilege of the writer, at different 
times, to draw freely from the stores of his retentive memory. 
From these materials, combined with selections from his pub- 
lished writings and the incidents supplied by many of his per- 
sonal friends, the narrative has been so woven that several 
chapters partake of the character of an autobiography. Ris 
varied experience and minute observation while in the Conti- 
nental service, his intimate acquaintance with the leading men 
of Ehode Island, and his personal knowledge of Washington, 
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Greene, Lee, Gates, Sulliyan, Arnold, Paul Jones, and other 
distinguished officers of the revolution, impart to these recol- 
lections an unusual historic value. 

Some, long &miliar with Mr. Howland, may miss incidents 
and personal anecdotes which would have given additional in- 
terest to this work. But a moment's reflection will satisfy such 
that an attempt to collect every detail worthy of perpetuation, 
embraced in a life of nearly five score years, must have proved 
abortive. And however their loss may be regretted, enough, 
it is believed, have been preserved, to illustrate the character 
of one whose influence for more than half a century was steadi- 
ly devoted to the welfare of the rising institutions of his adopted 
home — enough to show what he was, and how faith^Uy he met 
the responsibilities of his station. 





Gcon^e^ 



(Signature nt 90 yean of age) 



INTRODUCTION. 



HowLAND, a numerous name in the United States, 
is of English origin. It is traced through ancient 
records, to " John Howland, of London, gentleman, 
citizen and Salter," born (probably) between 1515 
and 1518, early in the reign of Henry VIH. He 

married Anne, daughter of Grenway, of 

Clay, county of Norfolk. She died in 1588. The 
issue of this marriage was eleven sons and one 
daughter. The eldest son, Richard, born 1540, 
was made Bishop of Peterboro*. To him, by pa- 
tent, dated June 10, 1584, family arms were con- 
firmed, and allowed to all the posterity of his fa- 
ther. Sir Giles Howland, seventh son of John, 
married first, Anne, daughter of Sir John Hart, 
and second, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John Rivers, 
both wives being of London. The fruits of these 
unions were three sons and four daughters. His 

eldest son, Sir John Howland, of Streatham, Co. 
1* 
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Surrey, Knt., died 1621, and was succeeded by his 
brother GeoflFrey, as Lord of the Manor of Toot- 
ing Bee. Elizabeth Howland, grand daughter of 
Geoflfrey, married Wrotherby Russell, Marquis of 
Tavistock, afterwards Duke of Bedford. He died 
1711; she 1724; from whom the present Duke of 
Bedford and Baron Howland. 

John Howland, brother of the Bishop, and sec- 
ond son of John of London, was born 1541. He 
married Emma, daughter and heiress of Nicholas 
Revell, citizen of London. In this line descended 
John Howland, born 1592, and one of the founders 
of the Plymouth Colony. 

Whether he was one of the original company in 
Holland, or accompanied Carver on his second re- 
turn from England to Leyden, is unknown. It is 
not improbable, however, that he was among the 
number who waited at Southampton the return of 
the company, preparatory to sailing for America. 
On that memorable voyage, during " a mighty 
storm," he narrowly escaped drowning.* At the 
time of his arrival at Plymouth, he was twenty- 
eight years of age. Prince, in his chronology, fol- 
lowing Morton, speaks of him as " of Carver's 
family." Governor Bradford, in his history of Ply- 
mouth Plantation, recently published, calls him 
Carver's servant, an expressson that may bear a 
legal definition, though it has been conjectured 
that Carver, having advanced him means with 
which to procure his outfit, the young self-reliant 
adventurer had ajrreed to '• work out " the debt on 

* Bradford, p. 76. 
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arriving in the new world. Be that as it nmy, ho 
was associated with the leaders in all the ])riinary 
movements for effecting a settlement, and was ear- 
ly called by the colonists to discharge duties re- 
quiring sound judgment, business talent, and great 
intrepidity. On Morton's list he is the thirteenth 
of the forty-one who signed the memorable com- 
pact formed on board the Mayflower in Caj)o Cod 
harbor, and was one of the ten '• principal 
men," who with eight seamen, were **scnteout" 
on the 6th December following, to discover a lo- 
cality suitable for their future home. Di-iven by 
storm into Plymouth harbor, the little band of ex- 
plorers went on shore, and thus was conferred on 
them the distinction of having stood on ^^ Forefa- 
thers' Rock," since "become an object of venera- 
tion," five days before the Mayflower with the res- 
idue of her company, cast anchor in the desired 
haven. 

In 1627, he was associated with Governor Brad- 
ford and six other principal men of the colony, in 
a contract, made with the London merchant adven- 
turers, in which they agreed to give them £1800 
for the relinquishment of their claims upon the 
Plymouth lauds, and also to assume the colony 
debts, amounting to £2400 more. As a consider- 
ation for this, the " undertakers," as thvy were 
called, were to have the monopoly of the whole 
trade of the colony for six years. In 1133 ho was 
elected an assistant in the government of the col- 
ony, which office he held for several years. He 
had the chief management of the undertakers' tra- 
ding establishment on the Kennebec, where his 
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firmness was signally tested by the headstrong and 
reckless Hocking,* and for eighteen years he was 
a representative of the town of Plymouth in the 
General Court of the colony. In the records he 
is honorably mentioned as " a godly man and an an- 
cient professor in the ways of Christ," who "lived to 
the age of eighty years, and proved a useful instru- 
ment of good in his place." At the ordination of 
Mr. John Cotton jr., in 1667, he "was appointed 
by the church to join in the imposition of hands." 
With one exception, (John Alden,) he outlived all 
the signers of the Mayflower compact, and of the 
entire body of pioneers " by whose instrumentality 
the great question was settled as to what nation 

* Hocking belonged to the plantation at Piscataqua, in which Lord 
Say and Lord Brook were concerned. He attempted to trade within 
the limits of the Plymouth patent on the Kennebec river, and by go- 
ing up the river above the trading house of the Plymouth company, to 
intercept their trade from that direction. The spirit in which this en- 
croachment was resisted by Howland, may be learned from the fol- 
lowing deposition copied from the Old Colony Records at Plj'mouth, 
by A. L. Russel, Esq., and communicated by him to the New-Eng- 
land Historical and Genealogical Register for January, 1855 : 

Plymoth, 1634. Prenc Governor, 

This deponent saieth, that upon the day of April, John Hock- 
ing riding at anker within our limitts above the howse, Mr. John 
Howland went up to him wth ow' bark and charged the said Hock- 
ing to weigh his ankcors and depart, who answered hee would not, 
wth foule speeches, demaunding whie he spake not to him that sent 
him fourth. Answere was mad by John Howland that the last 
yeare a boat was sent, having no other busines, to know whether 
it was theire mind that hee should thus wrongo us in our trade; 
who returned answer they sent him not liether, and therefore Mr. 
Howland tould him that hee should not now suffer him ther to ride- 
John Hocking demaunded what he would doe, whether he would 
shout; Mr. Howland answered no, but he would put him from thence. 
John Hocking said and swore he would not shoot, but swore iff we 

came a bord him he would send us -. Thus passing by him we 

•came to an anker sumthing nere his barke. Mr. Howland bid three 
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of Europe should predominate in North America," 
none, at his decease, were left in Plymouth. Gov- 
ernor Bradford says he " became a useful member 
both in church and commonwealth," and the fre- 
quency with which his name is mentioned in the 
Plymouth colony records, as connected with im- 
portant transactions, furnishes abundant evidence 
that he was one of the most energetic and efficient 
of the Pilgrim band. 

Until the publication of Bradford's history it 
had been supposed, and so stated by several his- 
torians, that the Pilgrim Howland married Govern- 
or Carver*s daughter. General tradition, handed 
down in an unbroken line from the decease of tlie 
former in 1672, had uniformly and without ques- 
tion so declared. It is now said that Carver had 
no daughter, which, if true, affords a remarkable 
illustration of historic uncertainty. This state- 

of his men goe cutt his cable whose names wcare John Frish, Thom- 
as Savory and William Rennoles, who p^sently cut one, but were 
put by the other by the strength of the streme. Mr. Howland, see- 
ing they could not well bring the cannow to the other cable, caled 
him a bord, and bed Moses Talbott goe w*^ them, who accordingly 
went very reddyly and brought ihe canow to Hockings cable. He 
being on deck came with a carbine and a pistole in his hand and 
p'sently prsented his peece at Thomas Savory; but the canow w*^ the 
tide was put nerelhe bow of the bark, w^^ Hocking seeing p^sently put 
his peece almost to Moyses Talbotts head, w«*» Mr. Howland seeing cal- 
ed to him desiering him not to shut his man, but to take hirasclfe for 
his mark; saying his men did but that which he commaunded them, 
and therfore desiered him not to hurt any of them. If any wrong 
was don it was himselfe that did it, and therfore caled again to him 
to take him for his marke, saying he stod very fayer; but Hocking 
would not hear nor looke towards ow' barke, but p'sently shooteth 
Moyses in the head, and pi'sently took up his pistell in his hand, but 
the Lord stayed him from doing any further hurt; by a shot from 
ow barke, himself was presently shooto dead^ being shott nccre the 
same place in the head wher he had murderously shot Moyses. 
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ment rests on the fact that in his enumeration of 
Carver*s family, written thirty years after his de- 
cease, Bradford makes no mention of children ; and 
further, that he says Howland married Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Tilly. But this statement is not 
so conclusive as would at first sight be supposed ; 
for we find that by the rule governing the allot- 
ment of acre lots to each member of a family in 
1623, he received four acres, which indicates the 
number of his own. Now if Elizabeth Tilly was 
his first and only wife, the marriage could not have 
occurred earlier than 1622, as she would then have 
been only sixteen years of age, and could hardly 
have been the mother of two children at two dis- 
tinct births, in 1623. In 1627, in the division of 
the cattle, the names of his wife and of their two 
children, John and Desire, are mentioned, showing 
that no increase of family had taken place. Mitch- 
ell in his history of Bridgewater, says that How- 
land's wife and two children came over in 1627, 
but as he gives no authority for the statement, we 
are left in uncertainty with regard to its accu- 
racy. Should it appear, on further research, that 
he was twice married, the apparently conflicting 
statements may be reconciled. For the present, 
it may suffice to say that his family consisted of 
four sons and six daughters, viz. John, married 
Mary Lee, Oct. 26, 1651, and settled in Barnstable ; 
Jabez, married Bethia Thacher, only daughter of 
Anthony Thacher of Yarmouth, and settled in 
Bristol, R. I. ; Isaac, married Elizabeth, daughter 
of George Vaughan, and settled in Middleborough ; 
Joseph, married Elizabeth Southworth, only child 
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of Thomas Soxithworth, 1664, and settled in Ply- 
mouth ; Desire, second child, married John Oorham, 
1643, who died Feb. 5, 1676— she died Oct. 13, 
1683 ; Hope, married John Chipman, of Barnstable ; 
Elizabeth, married first, Ephraim Hicks, of Ply- 
month, Sept. 13, 1649, and second, John Dickcrson, 
of Barnstable ; Lydia, married James Brown, of 
Swansea; Hannah, married Nathaniel Bosworth, 
of Hull, afterwards of Swansea; Ruth, married 
Thomas Cushman, of Plymouth, November, 17, 
1664. 



CHAPTER I. 



John Howland, of the fourth generation from 
John Howland of Plymouth, and son of Joseph and 
Sarah Howland, was born in Newport, R. I., Octo- 
ber 31 st, A. D. 1757. His mother was descended 
from James Barker, whose name stands second in 
the Charter of King Charles as one of the proprie- 
tors forming the Colony of Rhode Island and Prov- 
idence Plantations, and also as " one of ^he ten as- 
sistants." 

There was nothing in the infancy of this their 
second son that particularly distinguished him from 
other children ; but when five or six years old, he 
began to develope those qualities of independence, 
firmness, freedom of thought and expression, which 
entered largely into the mental temperament of his 
Pilgrim ancestor. 

Newport, at this time, was in the zenith of her 
commercial prosperity, and the wharves crowded 
with shipping, were attractions that frequently 

2 
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diversified his rambles along the sea shore and 
over the pastures adjacent to the town. The pe- 
riod was then approaching when a great civil con- 
vulsion was to be experienced on the American 
Continent. Already the murmurs of the Colonies 
were heard, and the haughty bearing of the mother 
country was rapidly dissolving the ties of aflfection 
by which they were bound to her. At length the 
stamp act, the impost on tea, and kindred outrages, 
touched chords which vibrated in thunder-tones on 
the waters of the Narragansett in 1772, and at 
Lexington, Concord and Bunker Hill, in 1775. 
Children, even, were innoculated with the popular 
indignation. They listened to discussions of these 
oppressive acts, which were alike free at the fire- 
side, in the bar-room club, and in the public assem- 
bly; and though the consequences they involved 
were too vast for childish comprehension, they 
doubtless planted in the mind of young Howland 
those ideas of right which some years later ripened 
into active hostility to wrong. 

The stamp act passed in 1765, was among the 
earliest deeds of oppression that excited his child- 
hood ire. He witnessed the attempt to enforce it 
in his native town. "Stamp masters," he says, 
" were appointed to carry it into execution. Three 
were thought sufficient for our Colony; Martin 
Howard, Dr, MoflFat, and Augustus Johnston, all 
resident in Newport. The crisis had now arrived. 
Their office was one of great peril. Johnston de- 
clared he would not act. Howard and MoflFat 
Ihad more courage, till the doors and windows of 
•their houses, with all the furniture they contained, 
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were in one night demolished. I saw the ruins the 
next morning. It was a fearful sight for a boy of 
eight years old to witness. Every apartment was 
piled with valuable property, including books and 
papers. In the other colonies the stamp masters 
were compelled to abandon the service, and it is 
not impossible that the transactions in Newport 
may have hastened their decision. 

"These proceedings in the colonics produced 
the repeal of the obnoxious act on the 18th March, 
1766. This repeal, though accompanied by wliat 
was styled the declaratory act, wliich was passed 
to secure the consistency of those members who 
had first voted for the act and tlicn for the repeal, 
caused rejoicings and thanksgivings throughout 
the colonies, and first brought liberty trees and 
liberty polls into fashion.* 

" Justice, as well as the honor of the British gov- 
ernment, required that ample compensation be 
awarded to the two commissioners of the stamp 
oflBce for their loyalty as well as for the destruc- 
tion of their property. It was expected that the 
colony or the town of Newport would be called on 
to pay the amount of damage, but this would have 
been a hopeless expedient for the claimants. How- 
ard w%s appointed Chief Justice of North Carolina, 
with a salary of XIOOO sterling per year. AloflFat 
sailed for England, and after a long delay obtained 
a pension. Two or three years after the settle- 
ment of Howard in Carolina, he returned to close 

* " Providence had its liberty tree, a large Elm, in front of the 
tavern on Olney street, where immense quantities of punch were 
consumed." — MS, Lecture, 
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up his business or visit liis friends in Newport, and 
publicly declared that he had no quarrel with the 
sons of liberty in that town, since it was they who 
had made him Chief Justice of his adopted State." 
Newport, at this period, furnished but few means 
for general education. No public school system 
was then in existence, and except to children of 
wealthy parentage, the higher forms of culture were 
inaccessible* From his parents the subject of this 
memoir received bis rudimental instruction. By 
them he was early taught to read and write. His 
principal reading book was a black letter bible, 
printed in London, 1610. This in connexion with 
two other versions in common type, he read several 
times through, comparing chapter with chapter as 
he went along, thus laying the foundation for that 
exact knowledge of the sacred scriptures which he 
subsequently possessed. These, with the Psalter 
and spelling book, comprised the entire list of 
school books for the first twelve years of his life. 
To him the advantage of this home instruction 
was two-fold. In the first place it kept him at the 
most impressible age, constantly within the circle 
of parental influence, shielding him from the expo- 
sure of promiscuous street associations, and at the 
same time strengthening a relish for domestic 
society that never afterwards forsook him. And 
in the second place, his mental training to the ex- 
tent it reached, was thorough. The oral explana- 
tions accompanying his lessons, and the conversa- 
tions to which they led, enlarged his field of thought, 
hastened the maturity of his mind, and disposed 
him for the patient research so extensively pur- 
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sued in riper years. At nine years of age he at- 
tended school for a short time, and evinced there 
the same eagerness for knowledge that he had 
manifested at home. The hours of study were 
faithfully improved, and within a limited range 
his progress was not exceeded by others of his 
age. 

It was the practice of the teacher to have trials 
in spelling, the pupils of the class taking position 
according to scholarship in that department. This 
excited a lively emulation in which young Ilowland 
participated. It was his ambition to stand at the 
head of the class. After many trials he succeeded 
in " spelling up next to the head ;" but there he 
was held in check by a boy his equal in ambi- 
tion and careful preparation. Day after day they 
stood side by side with little prospect of change 
To impart additional interest to the " spelling 
match,'' as it was called, the pupils were permitted 
in rotation to select and give out words to the 
class. Then came the search for hard words, and 
the consequent anxiety to master them. To this 
search the lad Howland gave diligence, with what 
success the sequel will show. At length his tum^ 
impatiently waited for, came. '* You can spell the 
class, John," said the teacher, and John stood forth. 
" Spell Mahershalalhashbaz," said he, addressing 
his rival with a mischievous look of triumph. The 
boy stared, and the teacher smiled at the odd 
sounding name. " Spell Mahershalalhashbaz," re- 
peated John, with becoming gravity. The boy hes- 
itated. " Spell it," said the teacher. He com- 
menced; and broke down at the third syllable. The 
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next pupil made the attempt, but failed. Tte re- 
mainder of the class tried it, with no better suc- 
cess. The head of the class was crest fallen, and 
betrayed his vexation. " John is'nt fair," said he f 
" there is no such word." The teacher looked as 
though he was of the same opinion, and turning to 
John, inquired, " did you take that word from a 
book ?•' " Yes sir," was the reply. " What book V 
" Tlie bible, sir." " Show it me." " There it is, 
sir," said John, handing him the bible open, and 
pointing to Isaiah viii. 1. The teacher took the 
book, and looking at the passage, said, " it is all 
fair, boys ; here is the word. John has been the 
most particular in reading the bible." -^ But he 
can't spell it," replied one of the class, nettled with 
the recollection of his own failure. " You hear 
that, John," said the teacher, " can you spell Ma- 
hershalalbashbaz ?" "Yes sir." "Let me hear 
you then." The word was spelled, every syllable 
correctly divided, and the whole distinctly pro- 
nounced. "Very well — take your place at the 
head of the class." And thus the long cherished 
desire was gratified, leaving his defeated antago- 
nist to puzzle in future years over the hidden sig- 
nificance of a word fitly chosen for the trial. 

The love of reading so early developed, increas- 
ed with advancing years. Books were his choicest 
recreations, and to be allowed an extra hour in 
such society was a privilege for which he readily 
sacrificed out of door pastimes. It did not take 
him long, however, to exhaust the little stock with- 
in his reach, and great was his joy when his father 
returning from New-York, brought home a copy of 
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Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress, a book second only 
to the bible in the impression it has made on the 
Anglo-Saxon race. The pictures with which it was 
illustrated, if not the most finished specimens of 
art, charmed his childish eye, while the visions of 
the Slough of Despond, the assault of Apollyon, 
Doubting Castle, Vanity Fair, the land of Bculah 
and the Celestial City, imparted a devout complex- 
ion to his imagination, and deepened the impres- 
sions of chiistian truth so faithfully inculcated at 
the hearth-stone. This taste for reading was ob- 
served and encouraged by his pastor, Rev. William 
Yinal, in whose family for a short time he resided, 
and who gave him free access to his library. Priv- 
ileges of a similar kind were afforded him by Rev. 
Gardiner Thurston, pastor of the First Baptist 
church, which were eagerly accepted and improved. 
Mr. Vinal ceased from the ministry in 1768, and 
was succeeded by Rev. Samuel Hopkins, distin- 
guished as the founder of a system of divinity bear- 
ing his name. Ordinations and installations were 
in those days of rare occurrence, and the settle- 
ment of a new pastor was preceded by prepara- 
tions, and surrounded with excitements, well calcu- 
lated to arrest the attention and fix the details 
strongly in the memory of the young. Of this 
event Mr. Howland says, " Dr. Hopkins was her- 
alded by the reputation of having written a book. 
In those days for a minister to write a book was 
unusual, and the author was, as a matter of course, 
looked upon as an extraordinary man. Such was 
the impression in regard to Dr. Hopkins. I re- 
member the first Sabbath he preached. The house 
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was crowded. My seat was in the boys' gallery. 
The Dr. took for his text Acts 10 : 19, " Therefore 
came I unto you without gainsaying, as soon as I 
was sent for : I ask therefore for what intent ye 
have sent for me ? " This question I supposed to 
be addressed to the deacons, who sat in their seat 
in front of the pulpit, and I expected every mo- 
ment to see one of them rise and reply. But to 
my surprise neither of them stirred. The Dr. re- 
peated the text, " I ask therefore for what intent 
ye have sent for me ?" Surely, thought I, they will 
answer now, and I rose on tiptoe and leaned over 
the gallery to see which of them would answer. 
But both of them kept quiet in their seats. What 

stupid men, I thought ; why don't deacon 

get up and tell him the reason they sent for him ? 
Neither of them took any notice of the question, 
and so he went on to assign the reasons that should 
govern a society when they settled a minister. Dr. 
Hopkins was more eminent for learning than inter- 
esting as a preacher. His manner was dull and 
his voice unmusical. He would sometimes, in his 
sermon, go on in a low tone as though he was con- 
versing with one or two persons, then he would 
seem to remember that a congregation was before 
him, and suddenly raise his voice to its highest 
pitch. Those who liked oratory and did not care 
much about sentiment, were not pleased with him. 
He was an excellent man though not an attractive 
preacher. He was kind, sympathetic and benevo- 
lent. He was attentive to his people, and took 
much notice of children. I always thought his life 
was a contradiction of his creed." 
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The home religious training of young Howland 
was judiciously strengthened by the christian la- 
bors of Madame Sarah Osborn, a lady of great 
moral worth, and for about thirty years a useful 
and honored teacher of youth. She devoted every 
Saturday afternoon to the religious instruction of 
children, and to her, in company with many others, 
he statedly recited lessons from the Assembly's 
catechism, at which times he received the benefit 
of her counsels and prayers. 

" A son of Dr. Stiles," says Mr. Howland, " was 
my mate in our recitations to Madame Osborn. — 
On one occasion, when questioning the class on the 
Assembly's catechism, young Stiles was unable to 
answer. Madame 0. expressed surprise, when he 
replied, " I never learned that catechism." " Why, 
does not your father teach you this catechism ?" she 
asked. " No ma'am," he answered, " but I know 
another in the same book." She then examined 
him in that, and he answered very correctly." 

Other methods were also employed for the spir- 
itual improvement of her young charge, and among 
them religious meetings, at which they were some- 
times addressed by clergymen. Of one of these 
meetings, at which a clergyman from Connecticut 
oflBciated, Mr. Howland thus speaks : " I can just 
remember Rev. Mr. Buel. He was called one of 
the most powerful preachers of his day. Under 
his ministry there was a great revival of religion. 
He came to Newport and made quite a stir. Every- 
body went to hear him. He had a noble voice, 
and I remember I thought he was the best reader 
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I ever heard. While at Newport he held a chil- 
dren's meeting at the house of Madame Osborn, 
who was a sort of lady abbess of the place. This 
meeting I attended, but when I arrived I found the 
room so crowded that I could not get inside the 
door. A great many women were present, of 
which I complained to my mother as an intrusion. 
For the first singing Mr. Buel gave out the eighty- 
second Psalm, Watts' version, beginning, 

'< Children, in years and knowledge young, 

Your parents hope, your parents joy, 
Attend the counsels of my tongue. 

Let pious thoughts your minds employ." 

The second was the eighth Psalm, commencing : 

*' Almighty Ruler of the skies. 

Through the wide earth thy name is spread, 
And thine eternal glories rise 

O'er all the heavens thy hands have made." 

The third I have forgotten." 

Through life Mr. Howland cherished a warm af- 
fection for the memory of this devout mother in 
Israel, and seldom visited Newport without re- 
newing an oft-repeated endeavor to identify her 
grave. 

The year 1770 was an interesting epoch in the 
life of young Howland — the starting point, as it 
were, of a career to manhood and usefulness. A 
relative of his father, Mr. Benjamin Gladding, a 
worthy citizen of Providence, on a visit to New- 
port, proposed to receive him as an apprentice to 
the business of hair-dressing. The proposition 
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was not at first favorably entertained by the pa- 
rents. The breaking up of home relations was a 
trial for which they were not prepared. They 
thought their son too young to encounter the ex- 
posures of a town life, away from their watch and 
care. But he, fearless as ignorant of peril, was 
set upon embracing the opportunity afforded him 
of seeing the world, a considerable portion of which, 
to his youthful imagination, was embraced in the 
town of Providence. A reluctant consent was 
finally yielded, and the necessary preparations 
made for his departure. Happily for parental con- 
scientiousness and affection, no cause for regret 
ever arose. 

On the eighth of April, in the thirteenth year of 
his age, he bade adieu to his native town, and em- 
barked on board a packet, commanded by Capt. 
Hoysteed Hacker, who afterwards, in the war of 
the revolution, was a captain in the navy of the 
United States. " We had," he says, " a pleasant 
passage up the river of three hours and twenty 
minutes, and landed at the packet wharf nearly 
opposite the place where the Providence Bank now 
stands. On this lot there then stood the old gar- 
rison house, belonging to the family of Field, which 
they had held from the first settlement of the town. 
This house, in the Indian war of 1675, had been 
fitted* with gratings at the windows as a garrison 
for the people to flee to when the town was attack- 
ed. Several other of the largest houses had been 
fortified in the same way, and which had probably 
saved the south when the north end was burnt, in 
March, 1676. The old garrison house and lot was, 
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in 1772 or '73, purchased by Mr. Joseph Brown. 
The old house which stood thirty or forty feet east 
of the street, was then taken down. Many of its 
timbers were very largo and sound, it having been 
built when the whole town was a forest, and wood 
plenty. Mr. Brown, in 1774, erected the elegant 
house owned and occupied by the Providence 
Bank." 

Immediately on his arrival, young Howland re- 
paired to the residence of Mr. Gladding, on Wey- 
bosset street, opposite Whitman's block, and en- 
tered at once upon his new occupation. To a 
youth of his inquiring turn, a more favorable situ- 
ation than Mr. Gladding's shop could hardly have 
been selected. Receiving the patronage of the 
most intelligent and influential citizens, it became 
in effect a literary and political exchange. Here, 
both before -and after the commencement of the 
revolution, were discussed the prospects of the 
country and the current events of the day, and the 
sharp-eared and all-grasping boy while attending 
to his duties was receiving instruction from the 
most mature minds. By their conversation he was 
made familiar with the personal traits of the ruling 
spirits of the revolutionary period, as well as with 
the causes which led to the establishment of a Fed- 
eral government. 

In accordance with a custom then prevalent but 
now obsolete, the services of the young apprentice 
were required at the house a portion of each morn- 
ing and evening. Fires were to be made, wood 
was to be cut, and water to be brought. The last 
named appears to have been the heaviest labor, 
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and to have made the most lasting impression. He 
says, " the water in all the wells between where 
the Arcade now stands and the great bridge was 
brackish; and the water for tea and washing was 
brought from the east side of the river from a pump 
on the Penner estate, north of the " granite block" 
and the old " CoflFee House." Some of the families 
had rain water cisterns for their chief supply ; but 
these were few, and it fell to the lot of the boys, 
some of whom were negroes, for slavery was then 
in fashion, to go with two pails and a hoop, across 
the bridge for a supply. This was the hardest 
service I had yet experienced. There were so 
many families to be supplied, that we frequently 
met four or five boys at the pump at the same time, 
and we proceeded in procession with our pails 
across the bridge. On the evening before washing 
day the process was so often repeated that the 
labor was exhausting. I yms one of the smallest 
boys, and never very stout ; and while I am writing 
this, I seem to feel the same stretch of the joints^ 
of the elbows and shoulders, and sympathy in the* 
back, which I then experienced. The next year,. 
1771, the water-logs were laid from Field's foun- 
tain to Weybosset bridge, to the great joy of all the 
boys on Weybosset Point. A few years after, as 
more buildings began to be erected, a contract was 
made with Amos Atwell to sink a fountain near 
Bawson's tanyard, and lay the pipes through a nar- 
row valley, to a place where Aborn street now is. 
These pipes were after extended to the old long 

wharf." 

3 
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The boys with whom he formed an acquaintance 
were not all free from exceptionable tendencies, 
and occasionally a few rude spirits would carry 
their sports beyond the limits of propriety. Though 
he disapproved of their conduct, and refused to 
take part with them, he was not always exempted 
from the consequences of association. " My first 
introduction to one man," he says, " soon after I 
came to Providence, was under circumstances cal- 
culated to leave a strong impression. It was a 
moonlight evening, and a number of boys were 
playing in front of his house, on Weybosset street. 
As I was a stranger to most of the boys, I did not 
join in the play, but stood with my back against 
the house near the door. Pretty soon, one of the 
boys threw a heavy substance against the door, 
which made considerable noise ; upon this they all 
ran to the other side of the street. The owner 
immediately opened the door to see what was to 
pay. As I had not participated in the act, and felt 
no guilt, I stood still where I was. Finding that 
the boys had disappeared, and seeing me standing 
still, he came quickly out of the house, seized me 
by the shoulder, boxed my ears, and gave me a 
severe shaking. Though I was not to blame, I re- 
membered the story of Tray, and said nothing. 

" My next interview with him was at his shop. 
The boys were afraid to go in when he was there, 
and never attempted to in the day time. But as 
he did not usually go to the shop in the evening, 
his son used to let us come in after we had been 
playing in the cold, and stand around the stove. — 
One evening, as we were warming ourselves, and 
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talking witli his son and a negro servant, who 
should come in but the old gentleman. As soon 
as I saw him I began to tremble. " Well, l)oys,'* 
said he sternly, " what do you want here ?" '' No- 
thing, sir," we replied. " Well, then," said he, open- 
ing the door at the same moment, " out with you, 
out with you;" and out we went, glad to get off so. 
I suppose he did not know me then, or when he 
boxed my ears, from the other boys. Some years 
later I became quite intimate with both fiithcr and 
son, and after I set up in business they were among 
my customers." 

But the long winter evenings were not wholly 
devoted to play. Many of them were spent in 
reading books of biography, travels and history, or 
in adjiing to his limited knowledge of arithmetic. 
Sometimes books and the slate were laid aside, 
and themes for composition were meditated. These 
were, perhaps, the hardest of his exercises, and re- 
quired the most patience and persistence to bring 
to a satisfactory termination. He did not confine 
himself simply to Franklin's process for young be- 
ginners of recasting in his own language the 
thoughts of authors he had read, and then restoring 
them to their original dress, but sometimes took 
for his subject a story to which he had listened, and 
wrote down the exact words of the narrator. One 
of his earliest efforts in this way was of an amusing 
character, though not suited for promiscuous in- 
spection. Two maiden sisters, residing in his mas- 
ter's family, now and then enlivened an evening 
with a repetition of town gossip, and practices con- 
flicting with the exalted standard of the gospel, 
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were commented on with somewhat indignant em- 
phasis. The presence of the studious boy, who, 
though attentive to every word, appeared by the 
intentness of his gaze upon the fire, to be solving 
some problem of caloric, imposed no restraint on 
their conversation. Judge, then, their surprise, 
when at the annual " spring cleaning," they discov- 
ered a bundle of manuscripts recording their opin- 
ions of the peculiarities and foibles of a numerous 
circle 1 The proverb of the pitcher had here an 
ample illustration, and the hint was not disregard- 
ed. The tell-tale papers were committed to the 
flames, and the apprentice was never after made 
the involuntary depository of family secrets. As 
he grew older, and gained experience in the use of 
the pen, he found little difiSculty in giving form to 
the creations of his own mind. 

In the course of the first year of his apprentice- 
ship a circumstance occurred, which, though seem- 
ingly trivial, had an important influence not only 
in fixing permanently his denominational relations, 
but in turning the current of religious thought into 
a new channel. The incident is given in his own 
words : 

" Our family attended at Mr. Snow's meeting, as Mr. 
Gladding's father-in-law was a prominent member of that 
society. The first two or three Sundays I sat in a pew 
in the gallery back of the singers' seat. Mr. Joseph 
Martin sat not far distant holding a long heavy walnut 
cane, with which to keep the peace among the boys. 
There were four or five boys in the pew who were strang- 
ers to me. My place was in the front corner nearest to 
Mr. Martin. Soon after the sermon commenced, one of 
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the boys took a handful of chestnuts from his pocket, and 
one of them who sat opposite struck his hand and scat- 
tered them over the floor. Then began a scramble which 
made considerable noise. I did not move, but sat upright 
in my place. Mr. JMartin hearing the noise rose up, and 
seeing no head but mine, with his heavy cane let fall a 
rather severe blow upon it, at the same instant saying 
with a strong voice, " be still there." I had no hand in 
the scrabble or the noise. I only rubbed the bruised 
place, and concluded not to be there the next Sunday. 
From that time I went to Mr. Rowland's meeting in wliat 
is now called the old town house; and in that society 
have continued to worship to the present time, except 
about one year in war time when we had no minister, 
when I attended Mr. Manning's Baptist church, and oc- 
casionally ]Mr. Snow's. Thus had it not been for that 
handful of chestnuts, I might have remained on the west 
side ; but for many years I have been thankful for the use 
of Mr. Martin's cane." 

Of the provision made for public worship, cer- 
tain domestic customs of the times, and other local 
matters, Mr. Howland thus writes : 

" When I came to Providence there were five religious 
societies here. One was the old Arminian Baptist Their 
meeting house was about forty feet square, and stood on 
the lot now forming the comer of North Main and Smith 
streets. At high water the tide flowed nearly up to the 
west end of the building. There were no pews. From 
the front door opening on Main street, an aisle extended 
to the pulpit which was raised three or four steps from the 
floor. On each side of the aisle benches extended north 
and south to the walls of the house, and there were bench- 
es in the gallery, which was entered by narrow stairs from 
a door on the south side of the house. It appears that it 
never had been the practice to settle an ordained minister 

over any particular church or society. In this they re- 
3» 
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sembled the Quakers. As settlements extended into the 
country, and other places had been procured where the 
neighbors coula attend, one of the elders nearest the place 
usually preached. The elders were generally farmers, 
and had no salary or any other means of support but their 
own labor. They officiated in any place where there was 
a gathering, and the people did not know who was to 
speak till they saw one begin. They did not approve of 
singing, and never practised it in public worship. When 
more than one elder was present and the first had exhaust- 
ed himself, he would say, *' there is time and space left if 
any one has further to offer." In that case another and 
another would offer what he had to say ; so there was no 
set time for closing the meeting. As elder Winsor's home 
was in Providence, he generally appeared in his place 
every Sunday, so that this came to be called elder Win- 
sor's meeting. The house could not contain a large con- 
gregation, nor did the number present seem to require a 
larger house as they were not crowded, though many of 
them came in from the neighboring towns on horseback 
with women behind them on pillions. 

" The old Episcopal church called King's church, which 
was built of wood, stood where St. John's church now 
stands. The Rev. John Graves, a missionary from the 
board in England, was the faithful pastor of this church, 
and died at a very advanced age, after the close of the 
revolution. The next meetinghouse south was that of the 
Quakers. The next on the east side of the river was that of 
the First Congregational Society, of which the Rev. David 
S. Rowland was the pastor. Some years after, on the so- 
ciety erecting another house, the old one, built in 1723, 
was purchased by the town. The only house of worship 
on the west side of the river was Mr. Snow's, which was 
• called the New Light meeting house, as Mr. Snow with 
•a number of ethers had separated from the First Congre- 
gation in what was called the New Light times, and styled 
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themselves Separates and New Lights. This house stood 
on the site of the present large brick church. 

**In 1771, there were but four houses on the south side 
of Westminster street, above Whitman's comer, and one 
on the north side, which was built by Mr. Asa Franklin. 
This was the first house built on firm ground, as all the 
space east of it to the comer on which the Exchange Bank 
now stands, was a salt marsh covered at high tide with 
water. 

**In those days there was no ground meal sold in town 
except what was retailed by Mr. Thurber, on C^onstitution 
hill, who owned a mill up the river ; and flour was used in 
families only when company was expected to tea. In that 
case, a cake was made and baked on a pewter plate before 
the fire. This was a great circumstance. Liverpool ware 
had not then been imported. A few red earthen dishes 
only were made in this country. Pewter was used in 
every family. Cast iron baking pans or kettles with covers 
had not been knovrn in New England, and the first seen 
here was one brought from New Jersey by President Man- 
ning. On Mrs. Manning's recommendation they were 
gradually introduced, and flour biscuit began to be baked 
in families. People generally bought Indian com or rye 
in the grain and sent it in wheel barrows to the old grist 
mill near the mill bridge, till old Mr. Searle, the sexton of 
Mr. Snow's meeting, was able to purchase a horse and cart 
in which he took his neighbor's bags to the mill, and re- 
turned with the meal at three coppers a bag. This was a 
great improvement in the state of society. The pavements 
extended up town to the Quaker yard, down town to the 
old Crawford house, and on the west side to Dorrance 
street, then called Muddy Dock. 

*Trom the time that settlements were made in Johnston 
and Cranston, tradition reports that a ferry was kept up 
from a wharf on the east shore to Weybosset Point on the 
west. Li 1711, a resolution passed the General Assembly 
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appointing Daniel Abbot to repair to the adjoining prov- 
inces of Massachusetts and Connecticut, and represent to 
the people of those governments, the necessity of three 
bridges 5 one to cross the Pawtucket river, one at Wey- 
bosset in Providence, and the other to cross Pawtuxet 
river. The propriety of these three bridges being erected, 
is stated to be that these passes are on the great highway 
between Massachusetts and Connecticut, and that the peo- 
ple of these two governments will be accommodated by 
them equally with the inhabitants of our colony. Mr. 
Abbot was therefore directed to call upon such persons as 
were willing to contribute towards raising a sum sufficient 
for the purpose. We can find no report of Abbot's mis- 
sion or of any money obtained in his journies. It would 
appear to have been a hopeless case, and if he collected 
sufficient to defray his expenses, he must have been fortu- 
nate, as he could expect no compensation from those who 
appointed him to this service. 

*'It may be here noted, that Daniel Abbot was the pro- 
prietor of the land fronting on Market square, extending 
north and south of Franklin Hall. Whether there ever 
had been a bridge at Weybosset before this appointment 
of Abbot is uncertain. That there had been subscriptions 
to raise money for this purpose, there is no doubt ; but it 
is beyond question, that by the aid of the General Assem- 
bly a bridge was built in 1711, and it is said that three 
bridges in this place, since that time, have been swept 
away by storms. For many years the only road from 
Boston and the Plymouth colony, lay through Providence, 
Pawtuxet, Greenwich and Westerly, and passed over 
Pawcatuck river to New London. Although the first 
emigrants commenced the settlement in this town in 1636, 
and the settlements on Connecticut river began the same 
year, yet there was no road between Providence and Con- 
necticut other than the one mentioned by the sea side, for 
eighty-six years after. There may have been a foot path 
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through the wilderness, but the first team that ever came 
to Providence from Connecticut, arrived here on the 
twenty-ninth day of September, 1722. There were then 
two small warehouses in the town, which were sufficient 
to contain the merchandize brought to this market in the 
coasting craft. 

"The frequent calls on the General Assembly for re- 
pairs of bridges on the great colony road, at length induced 
the towns which had no bridge of this class, to obtain a 
law to be passed that each town should maintain its own 
bridges as well as the highways, and that the distinction 
of colony roads and town roads should cease. Before the 
first bridge was erected to connect the east with the west side 
of the river, the projection of Weybosset Point, with the 
high hill with which it was crowned, had the effect to press 
the current of water to the east shore, which there formed 
a curve in which the tide flowed to what is now the west 
side of Main street, and the whole space between the gran- 
ite block on the north side of Market square, and the south 
side of the Market house, was covered by the tide water. 
On the erection of the bridge, the space north of the Mar- 
ket house was filled out with earth, to save the expense of 
building a bridge of such extreme length, leaving a deep 
dock on the south. Preparatory to building the Market 
house, which was completed in 1773, this dock was 
filled up, and the Market house now covers most of the 
space. This filling up still left sufficient space for the 
river between the opposite shores, as the old bridge was of 
much greater length than the present one. 

"It had pleased the author of all good to favor this set- 
tlement with a noble river of sufficient depth and breadth 
for the future navigation aind commerce of a great city ; 
but the folly of the men of the former generation in divest- 
ing themselves of this munificent privilege, will be con- 
spicuous in all future time. When the fever or infatuation 
began of filling up the noble river which connects Provi- 
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dence with the ocean, there was one individual here who 
had wisdom and courage enough to protest against it. He 
declared that one acre of this water was worth more than 
a thousand acres of land ; that the length and breadth of 
the continent contained land suflScient for all the buildings 
that ever would be erected. But his protestations were of 
no avail. Carts and scows were employed to fill up the 
river to make more land. When this wharfing out, as it 
js called, began, the word channel was construed to mean 
the deepest part of the river instead of the whole space 
covered by the tide, as was understood by the original 
proprietors, from the days of Addison and Dean Swift 
down to the last efforts of Noah Webster and Abner Al- 
den. If the English language has not been improved, it 
has altered and changed, and each individual, where his 
interest is concerned, assumes a full latitude of construction. 
" The first great obstruction to the passage of the water 
in our river, was the old long wharf on the west side. 
Those on the east followed of course, till the original 
breadth of the river has been narrowed down to a strip 
scarcely wide enough for two sloops to pass. Shoals and 
shell beds have increased to obstruct even this narrow 
span, and the time will not be very distant when no loaded 
ship will appear above Field's Point. The merchants of 
Providence will then be compelled, in imitation of the 
Emperor of Russia and the merchants of St Petersburg, 
to build a Cronstadt between Field's Point and Pawtuxet. 
The first square rigged vessel with a full cargo that ever 
J took her departure from this port, sailed from the channel 
V between Mill and Smith's bridges. Such a ship must now, 
eyen at high water, take her departure from Fox Poirit." 
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CHAPTER II. 



In the hostile demonstrations preceding the 
war of the revolution, Providence largely partook. 
Of many of these, young Howland was personally 
cognizant; while the daily reports from abroad 
discussed in his master's shop, made him acquaint- 
ed with what had transpired elsewhere. In June, 
1772, occurred what has been denominated " the 
second act of popular violence to the British 
crown," viz. the capture and destruction, in Nar- 
ragansett bay, of the Gaspee, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant William Duddington. The account of this 
aflfair, and also of other occurrences including the 
capture of the Pigot galley and the King George, 
by Talbot, Mr. Howland thus narrates : 

** The Gaspee armed schooner, commanded by Lieut- 
enant Duddington, who had long vexed and troubled 
coasters and other vessels entering the port of Provider '.e, 
under pretence of searching for contraband goods, chased 
a New York packet, commanded by Capt. Benjamin 
Lindsey, up the river. Lindsey was a better pilot than 
Duddington, and passed Namquit Point so near that the 
Gaspee in following him grounded, and as it was high wa- 
ter and the tide leaving him, he stuck fast. When Lind- 
sey arrived with the news, a muster was made, and some- 
body set Daniel Pearce, a boy who had a drum, to beat- 
ing through the street, and proclaiming that the Gaspee 
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was ashore high and dry below Pawtuxet Before dark 
eight boats were manned, and Abraham Whipple appoint- 
ed commander. We boys took another boat, and choose 
Ben Hammond for our captain. He was a fear-nothing 
fellow, with a lock of knotty red hair standing through the 
crown of his hat. 

"Being in the bow of the boat, I had orders from cap- 
tain Hammond to cast off the painter and sho^-e off the 
bow. The first I had performed, and when in the act of 
doing the second, Mr. Gladding, who at that moment had 
arrived to look for his boy, seized me by the wrist and 
pulled me on to the wharf, saying, * you sha'nt go with 
those follows to get your head broke.' Thus I have no 
part in the boast of being of the Gaspee party, which the 
July orators say was the first act of the revolutionary 
struggle. 

"Governor Wanton, as his duty required, issued a pro- 
clamation, offering one hundred pounds sterling for the 
discovery of the perpetrators of this deed, and when ad- 
miral Montagu had sent an account of the transaction to 
England, a proclamation of the King and Council came 
over, offering a reward of one thousand pounds for the dis- 
covery of the commander of the party, and five hundred 
pounds for any others concerned. A high commissioned 
court, as it was called, assembled at Newport, to receive 
complaints, with authority to send the persons charged to 
England for trial. The admiral brought his fleet round 
from Boston, and lay in the harbor to protect the court, 
and also to receive the persons accused on board to be sent 
to the mother country for the purpose above named. 

" The King's proclamation was posted on the pillar of 
the hay scales, which then stood near the north east comer 
of the Market house. It had not been there more than 
fifteen or twenty minutes, when Mr. Joseph Aplin, a dis- 
tinguished lawyer, came up to see what had collected the 
crowd* Lifting his cane he struck it down, and it soon 
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mingled with the fihh of the street This patriotic act, 
though he gave no reason for it at the time, was prompted 
fey his regard for the safety of his fellow citizens. It is an 
honorable testimony to the character of the people of this 
town and State, that the Court with this bounteous reward, 
could get no person to inform, though all engaged were 
well known." 

"In 1773, three ships loaded with tea arrived in Bos- 
ton. The tea was subject to a duty of three pence ster- 
ling per pound, and for this reason the people would not 
suffer it to be landed, and the Custom House would not 
clear out the ships on a return passage till the cargoes had 
been landed. We the people assembled, boarded the ships, 
and emptied the tea into the harbor. 

" In consequence of this transaction, the act called the 
Boston Port Bill was passed, which took place June, 1774. 
No vessel under this act could enter the harbor of Boston. 
The trade and business of the place of course was at an 
end, and hundreds of the inhabitants had to leave the town 
to seek a living elsewhere. Many of the mechanics and 
merchants came to this town, and a number of the carpen- 
ters and masons were employed to work on the First Bap- 
tist meeting house, which was then building. One of 
them, Mr. Sumner, was the chief engineer in erecting the 
high steeple of that house which has been much admired, 
and yet stands firm, though it quivered and trembled in 
the great September gale. Two others of the house car- 
penters who came from Boston, Crain and Stevens, were 
employed by Clark and Nightingale, till the Lexington 
battle in 1775, when Crain was by our General Assembly 
appointed captain with the rank of major, of a company of 
artillery raised by this state, and Stevens was his lieuten- 
ant. The reason of their being selected was that they had 
both belonged to Paddock's independent company of artil- 
lery in Boston, And understood the use of cannoQ. The 
next year Massachusetts raised a regiment of artillery, 

4 
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commancled by Henry Knox, and as Grain and Stevens 
were of that State, he had them appointed to his regiment, 
and long before the close of the war they both arose to be 
colonels. Grain commanded a regiment of Massachusetts, 
and Stevens a regiment of New York line, to the end of 
the war, with great credit. When peace took place, Ste- 
vens settled in New York, and finally rose to be general 
and commander in chief of all the artillery in that State. 
Grain settled in Maine, and went into the lumber business. 
This is the history of three of the house carpenters who 
came from Boston on account of the Port Bill. The 
fourth is John Spurr. He worked at his trade here till 
he was appointed captain in the regiment raised in this 
county after the Lexington battles. He attained the rank 
of major in the Massachusetts line. He settled in Provi- 
dence, and lived to an advanced age with the just reputa- 
tion of one of our best citizens. 

** The effect of the Boston Port Bill was to draw the at- 
tention of the people in the several colonies to the impor- 
tance of a union, by which they might act in concert. The 
measures in operation against Massachusetts were deemed 
the common cause, in which all the colonies were equally 
interested. The town of Providence on the 17th of May, 
1774, passed the following resolution : 

" That the deputies of this town be requested to use their influence 
at the approaching session of the General Assembly of this colony, 
for promoting a Congress as soon as may be, of the representatives 
of the General Assemblies of the several colonies and provinces of 
North America, for establishing the firmest union, and adopting such 
measures as to them shall appear the most effectual to answer the 
important purpose, and to agree upon proper methods for executing 
the same." 

"This resolution, when we consider that it was passed 
even before the Port Bill went into operation, places the 
character and conduct of this town in a light most con- 
spicuous and honorable. It was one of the first of so de- 
cided a character on the continent ; and from this, and 
others which followed in the other colonies, we see the 
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first plan and motion which resuUed in the union of the 
thirteen States, and finally in the establishment of the con- 
stitution and government which now extends from the 
eastern shore to the western ocean. 

"The General Assembly in the session after the passage 
of these resolutions, appointed Stephen Hopkins and Sam- 
uel Ward delegates to the first Congress, which assembled 
at Philadelphia in September following. 

** On the afternoon of the 19th of April, 1775, news ar- 
rived here that a battle was then going on, as the regulars 
had marched from Boston into the country. There were 
four or ^ve boys of us on Mr. Thompson's wliarf, where 
some hands were unloading a scow load of salt. Mr. 
Thompson came down and said, " war, war, boys, there is 
war. The regulars have marched out of Boston ; a great 
many men killed ; war, war, boys." He turned quickly 
and went up to the street. We all followed, and saw the 
officers of the companies and many others on the parade 
before Gov. Bowen's, seeking intelligence. The dnims of 
the four independent companies beat, and the men paraded 
as soon as possible. It was sundown, and the officers of 
the company repaired to Lieut. Gov. Sessions, requesting 
him to give them oi*ders to march towards Boston, as with- 
out his orders their authority would cease when they 
should have passed Pawtucket bridge. He declined doing 
any thing in the case, having no power out of the colony, 
or in it, as the Governor who lived in Newport was above 
him in authority. It was then concluded to send an ex- 
press towards Boston, to know whether the enemy had 
returned or were yet in the field, and to act or march on 
further intelligence, orders or no orders. Mr. Charles 
Dabney, a member of the Cadet company, offered to be 
the express. A horse was procured and he set off*. It 
was toward noon the next day before he returned, but an 
express from near the scene of action arrived, stating that 
the regulars were safe cooped up in Boston. Before this 
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intelligence arrived here, early in the morning Col. Var- 
num, with his Greenwich company arrived, but would not 
stay. Tliey continued their march some miles beyond 
Pawtucket, when receiving the intelligence they returned 
here. I viewed the company as they marched up the 
street, and observed Nathaniel Greene with his musket on 
his shoulder, in the ranks as a private. I distinguished 
Mr. Greene, whom I had frequently seen, by the motion 
of his shoulders in the march, as one of his legs was short- 
er than the other* This private in Varnum's company 
was afterward celebrated as the commander-in-chief of the 
southern army. 

" The battle *>f Lexington took place on the day of our 
April town meeting for the choice of governor, deputy 
governor, &c. The gentlemen who had served several 
preceding years were elected without opposition. Our 
General Assembly convened on Saturday, the 22d, on ac- 
count of the intelligence of the battle. This was the house 
of the last year, as those recently chosen did not come into 
power till the first "Wednesday in May following. Under 
the excitement of the battle, which had taken place on the 
Wednesday preceding, the Assembly resolved to raise 
three regiments of infantry and one company of artillery 
for the defence of the country, thus making a common 
cause with Massachusetts. 

" The goverror and deputy governor, with two members 
of the lower house, protested against raising these troops, 
but the act passed notwithstanding. The dissent of these 
gentlemen did not emanate from di.saffection to the Ameri- 
can cause, but they dreaded placing the issue on the battle 
field against an enemy so powerful. The first Wednesday 
in May soon arrived. The officers appointed to command 
tlie troops would not act without commissions, and the gov- 
ernor would not sign or issue them, although they pur- 
jiorted to be issued in his majesty's name. Extraordinary 
cases require extraordinary remedies. The secretary^ 
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Henry Ward, was directed to sign and issue the commis- 
sions. It was important that there should be a chief ex- 
ecutive magistrate — the legislature having declared the 
office of governor vacant. The deputy governor declined 
taking his engagements and resigned. It was therefore 
decided for the Assembly to elect a deputy governor, with 
the powers of a commission in chief. Where was the pro- 
per person to be found, with abilities and fortitude suffi- 
cient for the exigencies of the times ? His life and fortune 
must be pledged on the issue. Victory — complete victory 
on our part, there must be, or the life of the man who 
should take the office, would be the forfeit. Should we 
prove unequal to the contest now begun, subordinate men 
might be spared, but the chief of the rebels must suffisr. 
Fortunately, a man every way qualified was determined 
on, a citizen who never aspired to public life even in times 
of safety. 

" Nicholas Cooke, of Providence, was the man unani- 
mously agreed on. The question was, could he be pur- 
suaded to accept the position ? Stephen Hopkins, then: 
preparing for his journey to take his seat in Congress, andl 
Joshua Babcock, the oldest member of the house, were re- 
quested to wait on him, and if possible to obtain his con- 
sent. Both houses were waiting in anxious solicitude for- 
the return of their messengers. - They stated the urgency 
of the case. Mr. Cooke pleaded his advanced age, and* 
the retired habits which unfitted him for meeting the ex- 
pectations of the Assembly. They replied that they con- 
sidered his duty required him to enable them to make a 
favorable report. He finally consented, though nothing 
but the critical state of the country would have induced 
him so to do. The appointment of Gov. Cooke was re- 
ceived with joy throughout the State. With a solid judg- 
ment, and an ardent and just sense of the goodness of the- 
American cause, he was a man of great decision of char- 
acter. This the peculiar circumstances of the times re- 
4* 
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quired. He seemed to rise with the spirit of the day, and 
brought into action abilities and strength of mind which in 
private life would perhaps never have been duly appre- 
ciated. Times of difficulty and danger have in various 
instances brought on the stage, men who seemed bom for 
the occasion. We cannot tell what another man might 
have done, but the three years that Gov. Cooke presided 
in the public councils, directed the military operations and 
furnished the supplies for the troops, not only in this de- 
partment, but under the immediate command of General 
Washington, his correspondence with Congress, with the 
commander-in chief, with the councils or governors of the 
neighboring States, reflect high honor on the State, and 
Rhode Island history, if faithfully written, will hand his 
name down to posterity in connection with the most emi- 
nent public characters of which our country can boast. 

" The principle assumed at the commencement of hostil- 
ities, was, that we were not at war with the King, but with 
his ministry ; and in the papers of that day they never 
spoke of the King's troops, but uniformly styled them the 
ministerial troops ; for we professed to be still his majes- 
ty's loyal subjects, to avoid being denominated rebels, and 
in expectation of an accommodation taking place by a re- 
peal of the acts of Parliament of which we complained. 
Our people. did not wish or expect that the contest would 
result in independence, but it was the general opinion that 
when the ministry found we would fight rather than sub- 
mit, they would repeal the acts which were the subject of 
complaint ; and nothing but the savage manner in which 
the British army and navy conducted the war, and the 
treatment of the prisoners who fell into their hands, final- 
ly brought us to the declaration of independence, and to 
seek the aid of foreign nations. I know that hundreds of 
newspaper writers, and hundreds more of July orators, 
have said that we fought for a republican government, and 
to obtain this was our principal aim. This I know is not 
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the fact. Until July, 1776, we neither fought for indepen- 
dence or republicanism. Even after the battle of Bunker 
Hill, when two battles had been fought, the Continental 
Congress in their last petition to the King, used these ex- 
pressions : " We ask but for peace, liberty and safety. 
We wish not for any diminution of the prerogative, or the 
grant of any new right in our favor. Your royal author- 
ity over us we shall ever zealously support and maintain.'' 
This contradicts the hundred times reported assertion that 
we fought old England, in the beginning, for the purpose 
of establishing an independent government. It was the 
necessity of the case which compelled us to declare our- 
selves independent ; and after the declaration was issued 
and proclaimed, it is also true that we fought to maintain 
and support it, till it was finally assented to and acknowl- 
edged by Great Britain. 

" The most remarkable character of all the boys who 
grew up in Providence, was Silas Talbot He served his 
apprenticeship with Zcphaniah Andrews, as a mason. — 
When he was of age, he worked at his trade, and built a 
house for himself on the north side of Westminster street. 
When the three Rhode Island regiments were raised after 
the battle of Lexington, he received the commission of 
lieutenant. He rose soon to be a captain, then a major by 
brevet, by a special act of Congress. His brevet com- 
mission not attaching him to any regiment he was left free 
for any personal enterprise. He therefore collected a 
number of volunteers to perform with him a daring expe- 
dition in an old sloop which lay in Taunton river. He in 
a dark night passed down the east passage, and run along- 
side of and boarded the British Pigot galley, which lay 
near Fogland ferry. The officers and crew were com- 
pelled to surrender, and he carried her with the prisoners 
safe into Stonington or New London. Her cannon were 
32 pounders. For this exploit he was by Congress ap- 
pointed colonel, and the state presented him a silver hilt- 
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ed sword, which was manufactured by Mr. John Gibbs, 
our noted silversmith. During the command of General 
Gates in this department, Talbot fitted and manned the 
old sloop Argo, and under a new commission from the 
State authorized by Congress, performed several cruises 
and hard fought actions, and brought in several prizes. 
The name and title of colonel Talbot was so popular and 
in such general use, that when he commanded the Argo 
her officers and men could not easily drop it for that of 
captain. On one of his cruises he came up with a British 
transport ship, off Sandy Hook, and ' to the hail of the 
ship, ** Who commands that sloop 9" the Argo's officer an- 
swered, colonel Talbot. ** The devil he does ; 'tis the first 
time I ever saw a sloop commanded by a colonel," was 
the reply ; but he was obliged to strike to the colonel, who 
brought him safe into New Bedford. 

" Before the revolution, as Providence increased in pop- 
ulation and commerce, an unreasonable prejudice existed 
in Newport against it, and when the war began the rich- 
est men of the old families there were generally loyalists. 
The case was different in Providence. Here there were 
none who took the side of the enemy. The great success 
of the little privateers of this town in the year 1776, 
which brought in a number of very valuable ships, in- 
creased the bitter feeling of the friends of the crown in 
Newport When the British army had taken possession 
of the island, and the ships blocked up the river, Talbot 
in his Argo, ran through their fleet in a dark stormy night, 
and went to sea. His great success induced the loyalists 
in Newport with the aid of the British, to fit out a brig 
called the King George, to cruise for his capture. They 
fell in with each other between Nantucket and New York. 

"Very early one morning, as I was passing towards the 
market house, there were but two. men to be seen in the 
street, Doctor Ephraim Bowen and Mr. John Jenckes, 
who were two of the earliest risers iu the town. They 
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were standing together in the middle of the street. As I 
was passing in the rear of them, General Gates opened 
the chamber window of his head quarters on the east side 
of the street, with his old velvet night cap on, and said, 
" good morning gentlemen." They both answered, " good 
morning General, good morning General." The General 
said, " we have good news." *^ Ah, what is it ?" they 
both inquired. The General said with a strong voice, 
" Talbot has taken the King George." « Has he ?" they 
said, with voices equally strong, at the same instant ad- 
vancing nearer to the General's house. The General said, 
" I received a letter last night by express from Talbot. 
He has got her safe into New Bedford after a severe ac- 
tion." "That is good news indeed," they replied. I 
spread the news through the neighborhood, and to every 
passer-by, with great pleasure, as I heard it from the Gen- 
eral himself. That day but little work was done. Joy 
was diffused through the town. People left their work to 
talk about it as much as if a great victory had been ob- 
tained by our army. Talbot and major Simeon Thayer 
were, without question, among the most efficient officers of 
the Ehode Island line of the army. 

" There were at this time a great number of refugees 
here from Newport, many of whom had left the island 
before the enemy took possession, and many others who 
had been permitted to come off in flags of truce by the 
British generals. A number of these had been confined 
in the jail and on board the prison ships as rebels. This 
treatment some of them laid to the account of their tory 
fellow citizens, and their rancor vented itself more against 
the latter than against the regular troops, except towards 
General Prescott who was an ignorant tyranical man, who 
would strike every one with his cane who did not take off 
his hat when he appeared in sight. These refugees re- 
joiced most heartily in the capture of the King George. 

*' I am not writing the history of the revolutionary war. 
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but have noticed several of the preceding circumstances to 
give the character of the times we have passed through. 
They were times of distress and trouble. The men most 
prominent and active in the affairs of the town, as well as 
in the public transactions of the times, when the dispute 
with the mother country commenced, were Stephen Hop- 
kins, Samuel Nightingale, sen., Nicholas Cooke, three 
brothers Nicholas, Joseph and John Brown, Jabez Bowen, 
President Manning, Ebenezer Thompson, John Jenckes, 
John Smith, David Lawrence, Doctor Arnold, Amos 
Atwell, Zephaniah Andrews, John Updike, Nathaniel 
Greene, Theodore Foster, Paul Allen, Daniel Tillinghast, 
Joseph Nightingale, Elihu Robinson, and others. John 
Brown and Jabez Bowen were leaders in this phalanx. 
The elderly portion of these gentlemen generally wore 
large white wigs ; those of the younger part wore their 
own hair. This may be considered the last age of the 
large wig fashion. The Quakers, who are generally the 
last to change fashions, wore wigs without powder." 

On preceding pages mention is made of Gov- 
ernors Hopkins and Ward. Both of these gentle- 
men Mr. Howland numbered among his personal 
friends, and familiar with their public career he 
was qualified to estimate correctly their eminent 
services. In the following extract, that estimate 
of the former is briefly expressed : 

" Stephen Hopkins was bom in 1707. He for many 
years was Governor of the colony, and in the French war 
before the conquest of Canada, was a member of the con- 
vention which assembled at Albany under instructions 
from the King and Council, to decide on the number of 
men each of the colonies should furnish for the defence of 
the frontier, or for the invasion of Canada. As a civilian 
he was not inferidr to any of the statesmen of his day. — 
His Rights of the Colonies Examined, which was publish- 
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ed by the General Assembly, and reprinted in England 
by the friends of America there, was laid before the Brit- 
ish ministry by the agent of the colony. Gov. Hopkins 
was a member of the Congress of 1774, 1775, and 1776, 
in which he signed the declaration of independence. He 
left a large trunk of papers connected with the transac- 
tions of his public life. After his decease, an unsuccessftil 
attempt was made by Moses Brown to obtain them for safe 
keeping, and in the great storm of September, 1815, the 
tide swept through the house where they were lodged, and 
they were carried off and lost in the multitude of waters. 
The name of Hopkins, or that of Ellery his colleague, who 
in behalf of this State signed the declaration of independ- 
ence, ought not to sink into forgetfulness here, while they 
are remembered with feelings of veneration in other States." 

The estimation in which Gov. Ward was held, 
will be gathered from the following letter address- 
ed to a descendant : 

Providence, April 5th, 1842. 

Richard R. Ward, Esq. 

Dear Sir : — The first meeting of our Board of Trustees 
since the receipt of your valuable communication, was 
holden yesterday, when I was requested to forward the 
annexed acknowledgment. The manuscript journal of 
your highly venerated ancestor is esteemed a most valua- 
ble document. To myself, personally, if is the source of 
grateful recollections, as when a young boy then living in 
Newport, I saw him on a day of his election escorted by 
a numerous procession, civil and military, to the Court 
House. I saw him afterwards on another occasion be- 
fore his election to Congress, and distinctly recollect the 
countenance of one whom I then and ever since esteemed 
a great man. An examination or statement of the Rights 
of the Colonies, from the pen of Gov. Ward, as voted and 
adopted by the town of Westerly, where was his home- 
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stead, published in the Gazette of Providence, and 
the Mercury of Newport, was highly approved by the 
politicians of that day, when the contest with the mother 
country was carried on by votes, resolutions and protests, 
and which were afterwards changed to guns and bayonets. 
Your father. Col. Ward, was one of the best oflScers of the 
army of the revolution. I served under him in Sullivan's 
expedition on Rhode Island, and ever afterwards had the 
happiness to enjoy his confidence and friendship. I now 
feel myself as standing alone, a monument of departed 
years. The generations which existed in the days of Gk)v. 
Ward have long since departed. I am in the midst of a 
new people, but am pleased to find now and then one who, 
like yourself, feels an interest in the memory and times of 
their ancestors, and who do not limit the divine command, 
" honor thy father and thy mother," to the immediate an- 
cestor, but extend it back to former progenitors.* 
With great respect and regard, 

Your humble servant, 

JOHN ROWLAND. 

* Gov. Ward, less fortunate than his distinguished associate, did 
not live to sign the declaration he had so strenuously advocated, but 
died at Philadelphia, in Congress, on the 25th day of March, 1776. 
His place was supplied by his warm personal and political friend, 
William EUery, who thus had the honor, of which no man was more 
worthy, to affix his signature to the declaration in company with the 
illustrious Gov. Hopkins. For Gov. Ward Mr. Jefferson entertained 
a high regard. In an interview with two gentlemen from New York, 
in June, 1825, he a^terted as associated with the name of Ward, to 
" the heroic State of Rhode Island," Roger Williams, and the devo- 
tion and energy of her people in behalf of religious and civil liberty. 
" Gov. Ward," said Mr. Jefferson, "had a long foresight. He was 
early possessed of the idea of independence, and was a wise counsel- 
lor in discussion on the affairs of the colonics. He would assuredly 
have affixed his name to the declaration of independence had he but 
lived a few days longer. We all deeply regretted his death." Col. 
Samuel Ward of the Continental line of Rhode Island in the army of 
the revolution, son of Gov. Ward, was born at Westerly, R. I., Nov. 
17, 1756, and died in the city of New York, Aug. 16, 1832. Samuel 
Ward, son of Col. Samuel, and partner in the firm of Prime, Ward & 
King, was born at Warwick, R. I., May 1, 1786, and died in the city 
of New York, Nov. 27th, 1839. 
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The most important event to young Howland in 
1774, was the sudden decease of his father, by 
which he was deprived of a judicious and affec- 
tionate counsellor. It was a shadow upon the path 
of life neither fleeting nor unacknowledged, and 
hallowed by the memory of christian worth. Tlie 
ead tidings were conveyed to him by his father's 
near relative, Mr. Edward Bosworth, of Barring- 
ton, who being in Newport at the time went to 
Providence for that purpose, and in whose company 
he went home to the funeral. Both Dr. Hopkins, 
of whos« society his father was an active member, 
and Dr. Styles, pastor of the second church, were 
present and walked in the procession to the grave ^ 
but neither ofiBciated at the house, it not being 
'' the practice then as at present for a prayer or 
address to bo offered at a funeral." Such omis- 
sions were not owing to indifference to the living, 
or to want of respect for the dead, but are to be 
ascribed, as some think, ^' to the early Puritan pre- 
judices " against the ostentatious sepulchral rites 
of- the Catholic church. It is a mark of progress, 
that since that day a more enlightened public sen- 
timent has thrown off these trammels, and adopted 
a funeral custom in accordance with the simplicity 
and spirit of our holy religion, and the best sym- 
pathies of the human heart. 

Before and after the commencement of hostili- 
ties, Rhode Island had an organized militia, known 
as "minute men." It comprised all able-bodied 
white male porsons, between the ages of sixteen 
and sixty. To this body, by virtue of years, young 
5 
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Howland belonged. His first essay at arms was 
in September, 1775, when the company to which he 
was attached, with others, marched to Newport to 
stop the depredations of captain James Wallace, on 
the soiitli end of the island. He commanded the 
British fleet, and had been several times successful 
in driving off cattle and sheep for the supply of his 
majesty's troops. On reaching Newport, his com- 
pany were " quartered in Banister's barn, and slept 
on the hay-mow." This seasonable demonstration 
prevented a repetition of seizures. In speaking 
of this aflFair, Mr. Howland says : 

** I should not have alluded to it but to correct a mis- 
take of Mr. Ross, in his discourse delivered in Newport 
April 4th, 1838, on the conclusion of the second century 
of the settlement of Rhode Island, page 38. He states that 
on the 7th of October, 1775, Wallace sailed up the river 
to Bristol, where he demanded three hundred sheep, &c. 
How far the demand for sheep may accord with truth I 
cannot say ; but he goes on to say, ' that evening about 8 
o'clock, Wallace commenced a heavy cannonade on the 
town, and Gov. Bradford's house, with several others, were 
burnt.' Mr. R. has here connected an expedition which 
was sent by General Pigot in the year 1779, and the one 
by Wallace in 1775. No houses were burnt by Wallace, 
as he did not land any men, but kept up a severe cannon- 
ade, and from his bomb brig threw several shells among 
the houses which did but little damage. Of this transac- 
tion I was a witness, as captain Tallman's company of 
minute men, to which I belonged, and captain Powder's 
company, were stationed on the Dudley and Bannister 
farms, not far from Newport. I saw Wallace with his fleet 
when they got under way between Cost harbor and Gould 
island, and as he sailed slowly up the river we commenced 
our march in range with him. As it was our business to 
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attack any men be might attempt to land, we kept even 
pace with him till we arrived at Bristol ferry, when one 
of his fleet grounded on the extreme north west point of 
the island. Wallace with the rest of his squadron came 
too, waiting for the tide to rise to float the grounded one. 
Several of our minute men without any orders of the offi- 
cers, ran across the meadow near as possible to the ground- 
ed vessel, and discharged their muskets at her. Wallace 
then brought two of his largest ships to bear upon tbem, 
and by repeated broadsides tore up the turf among them. 
They all began the retreat up hill to the road, and came 
tumbling over the stone wall among us. It was dark when 
the vessel floated, and Wallace stood with all his fleet for 
Bristol harbor. We stood on the high ground near the 
ferry, and saw the flash of his guns, which appeared to be 
mostly discharged in broadsides ; but such was the state 
of the air we could hear none of the report though only 
four miles off. In Providence they were heard distinctly. 
Gov. Bradford, Simeon Potter, Benjamin Bosworth, and 
others, repaired to the head of the wharf to confer with 
Wallace, to induce him to cease his attack. He agreed 
for some sheep and oxen to be sent on board in the morn- 
ing, which was complied with, and the fray was over." 
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CHAPTER III 



The year 1776 opened with extraordinary inter- 
est to young Howland. The many alarms caused 
by the enemy, and the marauding propensities they 
manifested, the frequent parade and drill of sol- 
diers, the arrival and departure of troops, and the 
earnesli appeals to patriotism with which his ear 
had become familiar, furnished fuel for the fire al- 
ready kindled in his youthful breast. Regardless 
of personal ease, he resolved to exchange the quiet 
routine of the shop for the perilous and exciting 
scenes of war. In January he enlisted in the 
seventh company, Capt David Dexter, of the regi- 
ment ordered to be raised for one year by the 
General Assembly, and soon after joined the forces 
at Newport. The events of the next thirteen 
months, to which he was witness, together with his 
personal experiences, we give in his own words : 

** In the year 177G, this State had two regiments in the 
Continental army, one commanded by CoJ. Varnum and 
the other by Col. Hitchcock. They composed part of the 
army of General Washington on Long Island,, as in tho 
early part of that year the enemy had evacuated Boston, 
and were collecting their forces to attack New York. Our 
General Assembly ordered a regiment to be stationed in 
Newport, where the harbor was infested by fifteen or six- 
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teen sail of the British fleet, commanded by captain 
James Wallace. This squadron laid the town of Newport 
under contribution to supply them with provisions. They 
had burnt the houses on the island of Prudence, and car- 
ried off all the cattle. They kept both sides of the bay 
in continual alarm. The purpose of the State in raising 
the troops mentioned above, was principally to protect 
Newport and the shores of the island from these depreda- 
tions. As many of our best customers in the shop liad 
been appointed officers in the army, the business had de- 
clined, and as the new regiment then raising was to be 
stationed in my native town, where my mother and the* 
rest of the family resided, I enlisted in it, and subscribed 
the engagement to be faithful to ** the liberties of Ameri- 
ca," and to be obedient to all orders and regulations of the 
army. The terms of the enlistment were two months* pay 
in advance, and we were to find our own clothes. The 
paper money had not then depreciated. On receiving my- 
two months' pay, of forty shillings per month, I imme- 
diately went to the shop of Joseph Rogers, who had ready- 
made shirts to sell, and bought one. Putting it on over 
my jacket, I went home to dinner. My singular appear- 
ance surprised Mrs. Gladding, and she wanted to know 
what it meant I told her I had enlisted. Mr. Gladding 
did not find fault with me, but took it in good part. 

" I was then in my nineteenth year. Col. Henry Bab- 
cock, who had been colonel of a Rhode Island regiment 
in the old French war at Lake George, was appointed to 
the command of our regiment. His father. Doctor Bab- 
cock, of Westerly, was a man of large property, and for 
many years had been a member of the General Assembly. 
His son, our colonel, had been well educated, and had the 
manners of an accomplished gentleman. In two or three 
months the Council of War dismissed him from the com- 
mand, and appointed Col. Christopher Lippitt to succeed 
5* 
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bim.* Orders were issued for the men, as fast as thej 
were mustered and equipped, to repair to Newport, and 
on my receiving my gun and accoutrements I setoff alone. 
When I arrived in Bristol, about one o'clock, I called at 
the house of Stephen Smith, who kept the only tavern 
there, and got dinner. "While paying Mrs. Smith for tlie 
dinner, Mr. Smith came in in some agitation, and said 
Wallace was coming up the river with his whole fleet, and 
heading towards Poposquash. He said it was best to 
pack up some of the things. I inquired if there were any 
troops in town. Ke replied that captain Pearce had a 
company of thirty or forty men at the battery. I took my 
gun, and slung my knapsack, and travelled down the street, 
which by this time began to be thronged with people. — 
Some with carts and wheelbarrows, or baskets, loaded with 
their most necessary things, were removing out to places 
of safety. I saw Lieut. Governor Bradford, and five or 
six other gentlemen, standing on the highest part of the 
street, observing the progress of Wallace, who seemed to 
be standing towards the mouth of the harbor. I went up 
to the governor, and taking off my hat, told him I belong- 
ed to Babcock's regiment, and according to order was 
bound to Newport, but as Wallace appeared to be coming 
up to the town, I should be glad if he would give me orders 
to join captain Pearce's company, as I wished, if the town 
was to be defended, to take a part ; otherwise I must pro- 

* *' Col. Lippitt was descended from an ancient and very respecta- 
ble family in this State, and had for himself acquired a high standing 
at the time of his appointment to the command of a regiment. Ho 
was a brave and energetic ofBcer, prompt in the execution of all or- 
ders, and prudent in his movements, and highly commended by the 
commander-in-chief. After the time for which his regiment was 
raised had expired, Col. Lippitt returned to his farm in Cranston, 
and was for several years returned a deputy to the General Assembly 
from that town. In 1780, he was appointed a Brigadier General of 
militia, and commanded a brigade on Rhode Island at the time the 
French troops under Kochambeau were stationed near Newport. He 
died Jan. 18th, 1824."— Jtidyc Cowdl's Spirit of '76. 
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ceed to Newport He replied, " that's right, my good 
lad ; go and join captain Pearce at the battery, and I will 
see it's all right." I put on my hat, and travelled quick 
step to the mud battery, and told captain Pearce my story, 
and that I wished to join his company. He readily direct- 
ed me to fall in. This battery was near the water's edge, 
about west from the old Episcopal church. 

** The breast-work was of a height that standing on tip- 
toe we could rest our pieces on the top, and take aim at 
the men or officers on the deck of a ship. This we ex- 
pected soon to do, but when the leading vessel arrived op- 
posite the mouth of the harbor, she altered her course, and 
passing the point of Popposquash, stood towards Warwick 
Neck. The rest of the fleet followed, and Bristol was out 
of danger. I then told captain Pearce that as the enemy 
appeared to be standing up towards Pawtuxet, if he would 
dismiss me I would proceed on my way to Newport. He 
assented, and I went to Bristol ferry. I lodged that 
night at the ferry house on the Rhode Island side. The 
next day I reported myself at head quarters at the Ban- 
nister house. 

" There was a small regiment of State troops, command- 
ed by Col. William Richmond, of Little Compton, and a 
company of artillery, stationed on the island when our regi- 
ment was formed, and in the spring of the year we were 
all marched into town and quartered on the point north of 
long wharf. These troops were formed into a brigade, 
and William Barton, who kept a hatter's shop in Provi- 
dence, was appointed brigade major. On his arrival at 
Newport he took up his quarters with Col. Richmond, and 
entered on the duties of his office. 

** Congress having authorized or requested the States 
to issue letters of marque and reprisal, this summer a 
number of privateers were equipped from Providence, 
which made very successful cruises. Captain William 
Chase, Daniel Bucklin, Crawford and others, brought in 
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several large ships taken from the homeward bound West 
India fleets. The British ministry, expecting to crush the 
rebellion in the colonies by the great numbers in their 
armies, and of sweeping our shipping from the ocean, did 
not anticipate any powerful counteraction on our part. They 
did not provide sufficient convoys for their shipping, and our 
little privateers, which mounted only a few small cannon» 
cruised in the latitudes in which they knew their ships 
would pass, generally boarded them without opposition, 
and the wharves in Providence were lined two or three 
deep with the largest ships from Jamacia, for which they 
had not to fire so much as a musket. The next year 
experience taught the British to arm their merchant ships, 
and fighting came in fashion. 

*' Early in the month of July, I do not now recollect 
the day, the declaration of independence arrived from 
Philadelphia. This was what few expected and no one 
wished to be the result when the contest began, but now 
it was an act of necessity. The General Assembly was 
convened at Newport, the old seat of government, and 
they ordered it to be publicly proclaimed and celebrated. 
For this purpose our troops were paraded on the north 
side of the Court House parade, in thirteen divisions, and 
ensign John Handy, adjutant of Richmond's regiment, 
read the declaration from the gallery in front, over the 
Court House steps. Probably the assignment of this du- 
ty to young Handy by the Assembly was to induce other 
young men of Newport, whose fathers were mostly loyal- 
ists, to join in the good cause, and being an officer dressed 
in a handsome uniform (as well as being a good reader,) 
to reconcile the military part of the audience to the decla- 
ration. When the reading was finished, the thirteen pla- 
toons in succession fired, then thirteen discharges of can- 
non, and then three cheers with the swinging of our old 
three cornered hats. Some few days after, the same was 
proclaimed in Providence, by order of the Governor or 
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Assembly, with the addition of a dinner at Hacker's Hall, 
and the pulling down of the sign of the Crown Coffee 
House.* 

" It now became necessary to change words and names. 
The building which from time immemorial had been call- 
ed the Court House, was now the State House. The Col- 
ony of Rhode Island was now the State of Rhode Is- 
land. The United Colonies were now the United States. 
The Governor instead of his Honor was now his Excel- 
lency. The sheriff or his deputy was no longer a King's 
but a State officer, though Joseph Lawrence who had lived 
through the reign of two or three Kings, could not adopt 
the new designation. When he and other owners of a 
privateer procured a warrant to arrest Paul Jones for im- 
pressing the crew of their vessel, and proceeded in 
company with the sheriff, to arrest him at the corner of 
the Jenckes house in Providence, Jones who was a cap- 
tain in our navy, drew his long sword and swore he would 
clip any man who dared approach him. Lawrence said, 
" oppose that man if you dare. He is a Bling's officer.'* 
Jones instantly advanced a step towards the sheriff, with a 

flourish of his bright sword, and said, " is he ? By 

I have a commission then to take his head off." The sher- 
iff drew quickly back and said, ** he lies, he lies, I a'nt a 
King's officer." Lawrence turning to the sheriff, said, 
" why don't you take him?" Mr. sheriff replied, " the 
devil — don't you see his poker ?" Jones escaped. 

'* Our regiment was ordered to leave Newport, and join 
the army at New York. On this occasion our officers re- 
ceived commissions from the President of Congress in 

* The declaration of independence was read from the portico of 
the State House in Providence, by George Brown, an "Englishman, 
who was selected to perform the service on account of the compass 
of his voice. He was then upwards of eighty years old, yet so firm 
and clear was his utterance, that he was distinctly heard by the crowd 
on North Main street. Mr. Brown was distinguished for benevo- 
lence, ready wit and integrity. He died at East Greenwich in March, 
X785, and was interred in Providence. 
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lieu of those signed by the Governor ; but the non-com- 
missioned and privates marched under the original enlist- 
ments. Some went by water and some by land to New 
London. Colonel Lippitt chose to visit his family on his 
way, who lived on his farm in Cranston, and as I had the 
care of his baggage, and was particularly favored by him, 
we crossed the bay to Wickford, and from thence proceed- 
ed to his house. After remaining there one night, we 
continued our journey through Plainfield to join the regi- 
ment at New London. We lodged the first night at Ea- 
ton's tavern, in Plainfield, and there we met admiral Hop- 
kins, who was on his way home from Philadelphia. He 
appeared greatly excited when he informed colonel Lippitt 
that General Washington had abandoned the city of New 
York without fighting to defend it. He censured him se- 
verely for so doing. The loss of New York doubtless af- 
fected colonel Lippitt, as it did everybody else, but he 
would not blame the commander-in-chief, nor join the ad- 
miral in his bitter censures. This was the first time I had 
ever heard man or woman blame, or speak disrespectfully 
of General Washington, and I may add, that it was also the 
last ; but it did not alter my opinion of the wisdom, the 
bravery, or the prudence of the illustrious general to whose 
discretion and judgment I was now going to submit my 
life as well as the liberties of my country. 

" The next morning we went on our way to New Lon- 
don, where we embarked on board a schooner to proceed 
up the sound. We were so crowded on board, that there 
was no room to sit or lie down. We stood both below as 
well as above deck wedged together. The colonel did not 
go on board with us, but went by land on horseback. Be- 
fore night there arose a strong gale of wind ahead, and 
from the spray of the sea and force of the wind and waves 
we had no shelter till some time in the night, when we arriv- 
ed under the lea of a small island, where we lay till morn- 
ing, when we got under way and before the next night ar- 
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rived at Black Rock. There we landed, and after load- 
ing our tents and camp kettles in carts, proceeded on to 
New Haven, and thence to Fairfield. Here we waited for 
the men and the baggage carts to come on. It was Sun- 
day, and before the afternoon meeting I went up to the 
top of the tower, which was covered with a thick sheet of 
lead. In this I cut my name, and the date of my visit, 
expecting that it might be read some years after by some 
strange antiquarian ascending to the height I liad reached. 
I attended worship in the same house in the afternoon. 
The Rev. Mr. Elliot was the minister. He was brother 
to Doctor Elliot of Boston. This being a gloomy period 
of the war, the disasters and distress we were suffering he 
attributed to the sins of the people, and said that we could 
not expect better times till repentance and reformation 
took place. This I esteemed discouraging, as we witness- 
ed little of religious reformation since the war began, and 
considering that war never fails to produce immorality. 
Mr. Elliot was a man of talents and an able preacher, but 
his doctrine was derived from the divine government as 
relating to the Hebrew nation, whose reformation never 
took place except in consequence of public calamities. — 
But these have seldom, if ever, been the result resi)ecting 
other nations. The next day we proceeded on our way 
towards King's bridge, which connects the Manhattan is- 
land with the main. After we left the Connecticut boun- 
dary, and arrived in Westchester county in New York 
State, there appeared a vast difference both in the manners 
of the people, the roads, the buildings, and the cultivation 
of the land. All the advantages in these respects were in 
favor of the land we had left. The ignorance and pover- 
ty of the people increased the farther we advanced into 
the State of New York, which showed that the first set- 
tlers were of a different origin from those of New Eng- 
land. 

" We passed King's bridge, which is fifteen miles from 
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the south end of the city, and encamped near the eleven 
milfe stone. I do not recollect that there was a single 
dwelling house between our camp and the bridge. The 
main road which led from the city to the country, was not 
fenced on either side. The land appeared a barren wild- 
erness, hilly and rocky. The village of Harlem, south of 
our camp, was an old Dutch settlement, and it was said 
the land was well cultivated. There, the enemy had pos- 
session, and our piquet guards were in its near neighbor- 
hood. The day after our troops left New York, a severe 
action took place between a detachment of our army and 
one regiment of British light infantry, one of Highland- 
ers, and a regiment of Hessians. The enemy were re- 
pulsed with the loss of about one hundred men on their 
part, but left colonel Knowlton, who commanded the 
American detachment, mortally wounded on the field. 
This partial success, it was said, raised the spirits of our 
men, which had been depressed by the losses before sus- 
tained. But this took place before our regiment arrived 
in the camp. I one day travelled down as far as the low- 
er line of our piquets, near the nine mile stone, which 
marked the distance from New York ; and this was the 
nighest approach to that city I made during the revolution. 
" It was most fortunate for the American cause that the 
British ministry appointed two such superanuated generals 
as Howe and Sir Henry Clinton, to command their ai*- 
mies. When General Washington evacuated New York> 
the British force by frequent arrivals from Europe, 
amounted to thirty-five thousand men, besides nearly or 
quite an hundred ships of war. With this large force of 
soldiers and marines, they ought to have swept the whole 
of the American army off the island the very day after 
they had left the city. But Howe and Clinton had both 
witnessed the battle of Bunker Hill, and Burgoyne had 
from Fort Hill seen the killed and wounded brought over 
to Boston, and it seemed that the transactions of that day 
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had never escaped from their mmds. Lord Percy, though 
of the Hotspur race, was never made for a general, and 
after he and Clinton had taken possession of Rhode Island 
without opposition^ he resigned his command and returned 
to England. 

** It was on the 15th of September tliat the British took 
possession of New York, and we were in possession of the 
north part of the island from Harlem to King's bridge, 
till the 16th of October following. During the greater 
part of this time, from bad fare, hard service, and sleep- 
ing on the ground, many of our men became sick of what 
was called the camp distemper, which seizing the bowels 
80on became fataL This daily lessened our numbers, and 
rendered others unfit for duty. When our regiment was 
ordered to march to Westchester, our sick were placed in 
wagons with as much care as circumstances would permit. 
Young Otis Dexter, a fine boy of fourteen years, the brother 
of captain David Dexter, and who was the fifer of our own 
company, we placed in a wagon on some straw, and he ex- 
pired about the time we crossed King's bridge. The jolt- 
ing of the wagon over an uneven and stony road doubt- 
less hastened his exit, and finally ended his sufferings. 
Early the next morning, we atiade his grave in the comer 
of an orchard in Westchester, in which we placed him 
with as much decency as possible. His brother, the cap- 
tain, was not the only mourner. He was a most pleasant 
and handsome child, and we all were much afflicted by his 
sufferings and death ; but like that of the patriarch, no 
man knoweth of his grave at the present day. 

" Several regiments were left to occupy the post at 
King's bridge, and two thousand men were in possession 
of fort Washington on the island, when we passed on to 
Westchester. We were next marched to mile square, 
where we were encamped several days. A name thus 
noted in the history of the war was probably derived 
from the face of the country, which generally is composed 

6 
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of high and steep ridges of land with narrow Tallies be- 
tween. A mile square of level land is seldom seen. — 
Our next movement was to White Plains, where were a 
court house, a number of scattering dwellings, and some 
good farmers. On the 28th October, a part of the Con- 
necticut troops under general Spencer, with M'DougaFs 
brigade, were posted on a ridge of land next south of the 
hill on which our regiment was stationed. In the morn- 
ing of that day, a large detachment of British appeared 
ascending the highland opposite to us, to attack their com- 
mand. The action soon commenced. It was a severe 
conflict, and we expected every moment to be ordered to 
re-enforce them. But it appears that our commander-in- 
chief did not intend to risk a general action while the en- 
emy had such a vastly superior force, but only to fight by 
detachments. We therefore stood under arms and with 
our cannon loaded, as silent spectators of the conflict It 
was the first battle I had ever seen, and the roar of musk- 
etry for more than half an hour, resembled the sound of 
fifty drums in continual roll. With more than a thousand 
muskets in continual discharge, there were no intervals of 
sound ; but the sound of the cannon was distinct above 
the roaring of the musketry. General Putnam advanced 
up the west end of the hill with a body of men to cover 
ithe retreat if necessary. At length the two armies, as if 
mutually tired of the conflict, drew apart, and each en- 
deavored to remove their wounded. On our part colonel 
Smallwood, esteemed a valuable officer, fell in the contest. 
" While our troops halted upon Chatterton's hill, the 
British, in close pursuit, rested for a short time upon an- 
other eminence close by. An Irishman, one of colonel 
Lippitt's servants, who was called " daddy Hall," seemed 
quite uneasy on account of their presence. He had charge 
of the colonel's horse, and frequently exclaimed, *' what 
are we doing here ? Why do we stop here ? Why don't 
we go on ? I don't believe the colonel knows that the red- 
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coated rascals are so near/' Paymaster Dexter, seeing 
the perturbation of the poor fellow, said, " daddy Hall, 
you're afraid ! You're a trembling coward !" The Mil- 
esian's ire was aroused at these words, and looking the 
paymaster in the face with a scornful curl of his lips, re- 
plied, " be jabers ! no maisther Dexther, I'm not afeerd 
more nor yez be ; but faith ! ye'U find yourself that one 
good pair of heels is worth two of hands afore night ; if 
ye don't, call daddy Hall a spalpeen." And so he did, 
for before sunset the Americans were flying before their 
pursuers, more grateful to heels than hands for safety.* 

** Before the main action closed, a company of about 
fifty artillery men with two heavy mounted cannon, ap- 
proached the edge of a hill on the other side of the road, 
a short distance from us, and began a discharge on our 
line. This was immediately returnedj and the first or sec- 
ond discharge from our field pieces evidently put them in 
confusion, as they ceased firiwg and huddled in a body 
round their carriages, one or both of which were disabled, 
or they had lost their commander. They drew off their 
cannon and disappeared. This was not the only instance 
during the war which I witnessed, of the superiority of 
the Americans in taking aim. The European troops nev- 
er knew how to fire. This I observed at Trenton, Prince- 
ton, and in the battle on Rhode Island, in which I was en- 
gaged. In the great battles of Bonaparte, half the num- 
ber of Americans engaged would have left more dead on 
the field than he did, and for the sake of humanity I wish 
they may never make any improvement in the art of gun- 
nery. Lord Chesterfield told his son that whatever is 
worth doing at all is worth doing well, but as the business 
of war is to kill men, I wish people may never learn to 
do it well. 

" Our next remove, or retreat as it may be called, was 

* This anecdote was related to the author of the Field Book of the 
Revolution in 1818, and published in the first volume cf that work. 
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to the high land of North Castle, five or six miles north 
of White Plains. Here the enemy did not choose to fol- 
low us, but withdrew their forces into the city, while their 
outworks were at King's bridge. General Washington 
crossed the Hudson river into Jersey, and the enemy fol- 
lowed liim till he crossed the Deleware into Pennsylvania. 
Our troops, of which our regiment composed a part, in 
the State of New York, were left under the command of 
general Charles Lee. Barracks and a hospital had been 
erected at Peekskill, where our sick were sent, and on or 
about the first of December, general Lee's command were 
ordered to PeekskiD, from whence we crossed the Hudson 
river into New Jersey, our first stopping place being Mor- 
listown. 

"The first sermon I heard after I entered the army, was 
while we lay at Peekskill. It was preached by Rev. Mr. 
Gano, father of Rev. Dr. Gano of Providence, and prob- 
ably the first Baptist minister who went to the State of 
New York. The day was cold and windy, but Mr. G. 
had a strong voice, and could make himself heard. His 
pulpit was made of drums placed upon each other, on 
which he laid his great bible. He succeeded yqtj well, 
and the troops gave him good attention. Chaplains, how- 
ever, were not much cared for in the army, and easily ob- 
tained furloughs when wanted. 

"General Lee one night before we encamped, took up 
his quarters several miles distant from his troops and 
nearer the enemy, and before morning the house in which 
he lodged was surrounded by twenty-one British light 
horse, who made him prisoner. He had no guards or 
sentinels to give him notice of their approach, but one of 
his aids, major Bradford, son of our governor Bradford, 
escaped and brought us the intelligence the next morning 
as we were on our march. I saw him as he rode up to 
our line. General Sullivan met him and received the 
news, which immediately spread through the whole line. 
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We halted some time in the road, and Sullivan rode 
through the line giving orders, to show that we still had a 
commander left, and did not appear to regret the loss of 
Lee. I confess it was not a subject of any grief to me, as 
I had known him in Providence before he was appointed 
in our army, and thought we could manufacture as good 
generals out of American stuff as he was. But this was 
not the prevalent opinion, (or on first raising our army, 
Congress, as well as other statesmen, were impressed with 
the idea that the men who had served in the old Frenck 
war were only fit to be appointed. Under this error, which 
general Washington soon found out, Lee, Gates, and others 
were commissioned. Gates was sent by Congress to com- 
mand the northern army, without consulting general Wash- 
ington, and had there not been better generals under him, 
he would not have had the honor of the surrender of Bur- 
goyne. 

**It was fortunate for us that the British made the same 
mistake in appointing generals Howe and Sir Henry Clin- 
ton to command their armies hero, and old Knyphausen,. 
who was the Hessian commander. They had some younger 
officers under them who had seen service in Ger- 
many, who were efficient. All this may seem a digression, 
from the history of the capture of general Lee, who was 
esteemed in England at that time as the principal support 
of the American cause. General Howe's account of the 
capture I will here insert from his letter to Lord George 
Germain, dated New York, December 20, 1776. 

"During Lord Cornwallis's stay at Pennington, a patrol 
of thirty dragoons from the 16th regiment, was sent out to 
gain intelligence of a corps under the command of general 
Lee, reported to be in Morris county, on their way to cross 
the Delaware. Lieut. Col. Harcourt desired the direction 
of this detachment, and learning, as he proceeded,, the sit- 
uation of this corps, consisting of two thousand men, and 
of general Lee's head quarters, he contrived by infinite 
6* 
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address and gallantry, to get to his Louse undiscovered by 
the guard, surrounded it, and overcoming all resistance, 
inade the general prisoner. Being confulcnt that this gal- 
lant action will not escape his majesty's gracious attention, 
it is needless for me to recommend Lieut. Col. Harcourt 
to the king's notice on this occasion." 

**We continued our march towards the Delaware^ 
How long we were on our route from Morristown to that 
river, I have no recollection, as the journal which I com- 
menced in Newport was lost before we crossed King's 
bridge, and as we had no pen or ink, I could not have con- 
tinued it had 1 kept it. We arrived at the ferry where 
we were to cross the river to Easton, towards night. Here 
we received the news that the British had taken possession 
of Rhode Island. Who brought the intelligence I never 
knew. This was distressing news to us. Whether they 
had advanced to Providence we could not tell, but it ap- 
peared most probable that they had, as the armed force of 
the State which was three regiments, were here on the 
banks of the Delaware, three hundred miles distant, and 
could render no assistance to our friends. My mother, 
brothers and sister, I had left in Newport, and what was 
tlie situation of our friends in Providence we could not 
know. Our condition before receiving this news was bad 
enough. Our day's ration which we drew in the morning, 
was a pint of flour per man. Some of us had canteens 
with only one head. This was fortunate for the possessor, 
as he could receive his flour in it, and with water mix it 
into dough to be baked on the embers. Some received 
their flour on a flat stone, if they could find one ; but old 
Frank, an old Portuguese sailor, who had deserted from 
the bomb brig in Newport, and had enlisted in our regi- 
ment, took his ration in his old man of- war cap, made of 
tarred yarns, and travelled from one company to another 
exclaiming in broken sailor English, * if Congress can't 
give us bread and meat, they better make peace, and every 
man go and look out for himself.' 
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" The next day we crossed the Delaware tx) Easton. 
We drew no rations till towards night, when we had a 
small allowance of bread. In the course of the day, 1 was 
travelling through the town in search of a baker, in hope 
of purchasing a loaf, when I overtook Lieut Stephen 01- 
ney, of Hitchcock's regiment, whom I had known in Prov- 
idence. I enquired of him where I could find a bake 
house, as I could hold out no longer without something to 
eat. He was as hungry and as much perplexed as I was, 
but laughed, and said we must make the best of our situa- 
tion and hope for better times. Several years after the 
close of the war, when I frequently met him in Providence, 
while he was a member of the General Assembly and 
town treasurer of North Providence, he never failed to 
mention the circumstance of our meeting at Easton, and 
the change of our situation. Easton was then a handsome 
place, though perhaps not half the size of its present di- 
mensions. 

" The next day our tents and camp kettles were loaded 
into the wagons, and we marched to Bethlehem, situated 
on the river Lehigh, twelve miles west of Easton. This 
place, in the journal of David Brainard, who was a mis- 
sionary among the Indians, is called the forks of the Dela- 
ware. Bethlehem is a town belonging wholly to the Mo- 
ravian society, and at the time we were there about half 
the houses were handsomely built of stone, and the other 
half were handsome log houses. Since that time I have 
enquired of several young ladies who were educated there, 
and they informed me that the log houses have disappeared, 
and that the whole town now consists of handsome stone 
buildings. 

*' We the next morning crossed the Lehigh by a rope 
ferry, and marching south faced towards Philadelphia. 
On this march, when we set up our tents for the night, the 
spare guns and cartridge boxes of the men who had failed 
by the way, were placed in the quartermaster's tent, which 
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he and the adjutant only occupied. We generally had 
fires in front of our tents at night, to warm ourselves as 
well as to cook our rations. The dryest leaves which cov- 
ered the ground, we gathered into our tents to sleep on, 
as the ground was cold and damp. In the course of the 
night, the leaves between the fire and the quartermaster's 
tent took fire, and extending to the leaves in the tent, the 
cartridge boxes began to explode, and one corner of the 
tent was blazing. The tent in which I lodged was next to 
that on fire. We mustered before the two gentlemen 
awaked, and was in the act of pulling over their tent when 
they turned out. The contents were scattered, and the 
fire trodden out as fast as possible ; but when the quarter- 
master got on his clothes, he found the left skirt of his coat 
and part of one leg of his pantaloons were missing. The 
hind corner of his cocked hat was burnt off. The panta- 
loons he was sometime afterwards enabled to replace, but 
his coat and hat went through the rest of the campaign 
in the same condition in which the fire had left them. 
After the adoption of the constitution and when judge 
Bourne was a member of Congress, I several times re- 
minded him of his appearance when he was our quarter- 
master in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and he entered 
into the conversation with great good humor. A coat or 
a hat at the time of his misfortune, was beyond his or any 
other officer's power to procure. Adjutant Holden laying 
farthest from the part of the tent on fire, did not suffer any 
material loss, though the explosion of the cartridges arous- 
ed the whole regiment. 

" We continued our march to Bristol, twenty miles north 
of Philadelphia, where we set up our tents in the woods a 
mile or so west of that town. Here we continued until 
the 24th December. In the afternoon of that day, a vio- 
lent cold snow storm began, and continued through the 
night and the next day, which was Christmas. In the 
night of the 24th, we mustered out of our tents and march- 
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ed down to the shore, where a number of boats had been 
collected to surprise the Hessian garrison on the Jersey 
side of the river. Here we waited with shouldered arms 
several hours for the floating ice to open a passage for our 
boats in which we were to cross, but the vast sheets of ice 
which came down so fully obstructed the passage, that 
general Cadwallader, our commander, ordered his division 
back to their tents. We suffered more this night from 
cold in the snow storm, than on any we had yet experi- 
enced, and when we reached the camp and shook off the 
snow as much as possible, and crept into our tents without 
fire or light, comfort or repose was out of the question. 
Cold— -cold— cold, — and that continually. 

" Grcneral Washington, with the other half of the army, 
was more fortunate. They succeeded in crossing the river 
at Trenton, ten miles above us. The current of the river 
there being stronger, swept the floating ice so as not great- 
ly to obstruct the passage of the boats. At daylight in the 
morning he divided his force, and advanced on the Hessians 
in front and rear. Their officers were partly taken by 
surprise. Knowing that for a considerable time before 
there had been no American troops in Jersey, they had 
little reason to e35)ect being attacked by an enemy from 
Pennsylvania, in such a snow storm ; but they made such 
a defence as, under the circumstances, they were able. 
They were compelled, however, by Washington to ground 
their arms. Two regiments and about half of another, 
with a company of artillery, were made prisoners. A part 
of the third regiment quartered at the south part of the 
town, fled to Bordentown, where we should have account- 
ed for them with the rest of the division cantoned at that 
place, if the ice had not prevented our crossing from Bris- 
tol as before stated. General Washington re-crossed the 
Delaware with his prisoners and sent them up to Lancas- 
ter, sixty miles west of Philadelphia. General Howe, in- 
stead of sending another division to Trenton, withdrew his 
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troops from Bordentown and Burlington to the interior of 
Jersey, finding them to be unsafe while Washington kept 
up his operations during the severity of the winter. 

" Our great commander appeared determined to keep 
up and increase the alarm of the enemy. Our division 
was therefore ordered to leave the encampment near 
Bristol, and to march up opposite Trenton, where we 
crossed over to that place with our whole little army. 
Here, with a part. General Washington remained a short 
time. The remainder, under General Mifllin, of which 
our brigade including the three Rhode Island regiments, 
were a part, were sent to Crosswicks, twelve or more miles 
into the interior. 

" On the 31st day of December, 1776, the day on which 
the term of enlistment of the Continental troops expired, 
the remnant of all the divisions, brigades or regiments 
which had composed the army at the opening of the cam- 
paign, together witji,a company of volunteers from Phila- 
delphia^ were parade J. The brigade to which we were 
attached was composed of five regiments, three of which 
(Vamum's, Hitchcock's and Lippitt's,) were from Rhode 
Island ; and the other two, (Nixon's and Little's,) were 
from Massachusetts. Col. Daniel Hitchcock, the oldest 
colonel present, commanded this brigade. Of the number 
of men, Lippitt's counted more than one third. — 
This was the time that tried both soul and body. We 
were standing on frozen ground covered with snow. The 
hope of the commander-in-chief was sustained by the char- 
acter of these half frozen, half starved men, that he could 
pursuade them to volunter for another month. He made 
the attempt, and it succeeded. He directed general Mif- 
flin to address our brigade. Seated on a noble looking 
horse, and himself clothed in an overcoat made up of a 
large rose blanket, and a large fur cap on his head, the 
general made a powerful harangue, pursuading us to re- 
main a month or six weeks longer in service. It was ex- 
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pected that in that time the States would send on rein- 
forcements to take our places, and he did not doubt before 
that time we should be able to expel the enemy from New 
Jersey. He made some promises, perhaps, without the 
advice of General Washington, which were never fulfilled. 
He said every thing taken from the enemy during the 
month, should be the property of the men, and the value 
of it divided among them. These promises, although they 
had no weight or effect in inducing the men to engage, 
ought to have been fulfilled, though at the time they were 
made no one could suppose it prdbable we should take 
stores or baggage from the enemy, who had six men to our 
one then in Jersey. 

" At the close of his speech, the general required all 
who agreed to remain to poise their firelocks. The pois- 
ing coromenced by some of each platoon, and was followed 
by the whole line. Our regiment (Lippitt's) having been 
at first a State, and not what was called a Continental, 
was enlisted for a year from the eighteenth of January. 
Of course, we had legally to serve eighteen days longer. 
But this was not known to the other troops, and probably 
not to general Mifflin himself. But it made no difference, 
we all poised with the rest. 

" From the misfortunes and losses of the preceding cam- 
paign, the army was deficient in baggage wagons, and 
from the difficulty of transporting what we had across the 
icy Delaware, we had, by order of the general, left our 
tents at Bristol. From the celerity and uncertainty of our 
movements, we could have no quarters more comfortable 
than the frozen ground covered with snow afforded. 

Through this day, (Dec. 31st,) the weather was mild, 
and it began to thaw. In the evening we were paraded 
and ordered to march. None of us knew where we were 
bound. We only perceived we were going westward, and 
at daylight in the morning we found ourselves at Trenton, 
which we had left two days before. From the badness of 
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the road, the darkness of the night, and accidents to the 
artillery carriages, or the falling of a horse, &c., we thus 
consumed the whole night in the march. We quartered 
in the houses occupied by the Hessians the week before. 
We had kindled our fires, got on our kettles, and were 
collecting from our knapsacks or pockets, a stray remnant 
of bread or tainted pork, when the drums beat to arms. 
Hungry, tired and sleepy, we swallowed our half cooked 
food, placed the camp kettles in the wagons, and leaving 
the comfort of houses which we had not lately enjoyed, 
formed the line for marching. 

**It is not the practice of commanders of armies to in- 
form their men of the reason of their orders or movements. 
The soldier's duty is to obey. But in our case this was 
not hard, as we had entire confidence in our commander-in- 
chief, Washington, and knew that he never gave any or- 
ders but such as were right, and that was suflBicient It 
appeared afterwards, that he had received intelligence that 
Lord Cornwallis with ten thousand men were on their 
march to attack us. As the force of the enemy was more 
than double that of ours, crossing the Delaware, were it 
possible, to avoid them, would seem to have been best, but 
I suppose for want of boats sufficient and the obstructions 
of the ice in the river, this was not practicable. 

" It appears that the wisdom and fortitude of the gene- 
ral determined him, if possible, to maintain his foothold in 
Jersey. Our troops were posted on the south side pf a 
brook or small river, which crosses the town near the south 
end, and enters the Delaware; a continuation of the main 
street crossed this little river over a stone bridge. It was 
evidently the purpose of (Jeneral Washington, to induce 
Cornwallis to approach and enter the town, at the north 
end. For this purpose, a company of artillery and a pick- 
et were placed on the road leading from . Princeton, who 
were attacked by the advance of the British. Our brigade 
was ordered to cross the bridge and march through the 
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main town street, to cover the retreat of the artillery and 
picket, into and through the north end of the town. This 
was towards the close of the day. We met them, and 
opened our ranks to let them pass through. We then clos- 
ed in a compact and rather solid column, as the street 
through which we were to retreat to the bridge was nar- 
row, and the British pressed closely on our rear. Part of 
the enemy pressed into a street, between the main street 
and the Delaware, and fired into our right fiank, at every 
space between the houses. When what was now our front, 
arrived near the bridge we were to pass, and where the 
lower, or water street formed a junction with the aaain 
street, the British made a quick advance in an oblique di- 
rection to cut us off from the bridge. In this they did not 
succeed, as we had a shorter distance in a direct line to 
the bridge than they had, and our artillery, which was 
posted on the south side of the brook, between the bridge 
and the Delaware, played into the front and flank of their 
column, which induced them to fall back. The bridge was 
narrow, and our platoons in passing it were crowded into 
a dense and solid mass, in the rear of which, the enemy 
were making their best efforts. The noble horse of Gen. 
Washington stood with his breast pressed close against the 
end of the west rail of the bridge, and the firm, composed, 
and majestic countenance of the general inspired confidence 
and assurance in a moment so important and critical. In 
this passage across the bridge, it was my fortune to be 
next the west rail, and arriving at the end of the bridge 
rail, I was pressed against the shoulder of the general's 
horse, and in contact with the general's boot. The horse 
stood as firm as the rider, and seamed to understand that 
he was not to quit his post and station. When I was about 
half way across the bridge, the general addressed himself 
to Col. Hitchcock, the commander of the brigade, directing 
him to march his men to that Jield, and form them imme- 
diately, or instantly, or as quick as possible ; which of the 

7 
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terms he used, I am not certain ; at the same time extend- 
ing his arm and pointing to a little meadow, at a short dis- 
tance, on the south side of the creek or river, and between 
the road and the Delaware. This order was promptly 
obeyed, and then we advanced to the edge of the stream, 
facing the enemy, who soon found it prudent to fall back 
under cover of the houses. What passed at the bridge 
while we were forming as directed, I of course did not wit- 
ness, but understood that as soon as our brigade had pass- 
ed, the cannon which had been drawn aside, to leave us a 
passage, were again placed at the end of the bridge and 
discharged into the front of the enemy's column, which was 
advancing towards it; at the same time several pieces 
placed at the right and left of the bridge, with musketry at 
the intervals, took them partly in flank. They did not 
succeed in their attempt to cross the bridge, and although 
the creek was fordable between the bridge and the Dela- 
ware, they declined attempting a passage there, in the face 
of those who presented a more serious obstruction than 
the water. 

" Night closed upon us, and the weather, which had 
been mild and pleasant through the day, became intensely 
cold. On one hour, yes, on forty minutes, conunencing at 
the moment when the British troops first saw the bridge 
and creek before them, depended the all-important, the 
all-absorbing question, whether we should be independent 
•States, or conquered rebels ! Had the army of Comwallis 
-within that space have crossed the bridge, or forded the 
•creek, unless a miracle intervened, there would have been 
. an end of the American army. If any fervent mind should 
doubt this, it must be -from his not knowing the state of 
our few half-starved, half-frozen, feeble, worn out men, 
with old fowling pieces for muskets, and half of them with- 
out bayonets, and the States so disheartened, discouraged, 
• or poor, that they sent no reinforcements, no recruits to 
supply the places of this handful of men, who, but the day 
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before had volunteered to remain with their venerated and 
beloved commander, for thirty days more. 

** Comwallis was doubtless mistaken as to our numbers 
and strength, and he might have reasonably concluded 
from Washington crossing from Pennsylvania into Jersey, 
after he had carried off his Hessian prisoners, and contest- 
ing the whole British power in that State, that he had full 
confidence in his resources. The common report and 
statement has since been, that Comwallis at a consultation 
held with his principal ojficers, determined not to attack 
our lines until the next morning, in expectation of propos- 
als to surrender by Washington. But this is not probable, 
though the attack was postponed. When daylight appear- 
ed the next morning, they did not see the American senti- 
nels at the end of the bridge, and some of the officers ven- 
tured to pass over. They could see no enemy. They 
saw the fires still burning which we had hovered over the 
evening before, but we were not there. The question 
with Comwallis and his officers was, where is Washington's 
army ? Have they crossed the Delaware ? No. Where 
were the boats ? Have they gone south to Bordentown? 
or gone east towards Princeton or Brunswick? None 
could tell. They were in suspense till sunrise, when they 
heard the cannon at Princeton. They then took their 
course in that direction. 

" Our march that night from Trenton to Princeton is 
well known. It was not by a direct road. A considera- 
ble part of it was by a new passage, which appeared to 
have been cut through the woods, as the stubs were left 
from two to five inches high. We moved slowly on ac- 
count of the artillery, frequently coming to a halt, and 
when ordered forward again, one, two or three men in each 
platoon would stand, with their arms supported, fast asleep. 
A platoon next in rear advancing on them, they, in walk- 
ing or attempting to move, would strike a stub and fall. 

" Comwallis had left two or three regiments with a 
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number of baggage wagons at Princeton, when he marched 
his main body the day before to Trenton. These troops, 
not knowing the approach of Washington, were on the 
march towards Trenton. We met them a mile or two 
west of Princeton college. They were first encountered 
by general Mercer, with his advanced body of Pennsylvania 
volunteers ; but he being mortally wounded, fell from his 
horse and his party retreated. We, of the main body, 
continued to advance, when the British line was soon 
broken. Tliey ran in different directions, but a body of 
them retreated to the college yard behind a breastwork, 
and when we had approached within fifty or sixty feet, an 
officer came through a sally port, with a white handkerchief 
on the point of his sword. General Sullivan rode up to 
him, and we were ordered to halt. There were about two 
hundred and fifty in this party which surrendered, and as 
many as fifty more brought in by detachments, so that we • 
left Princeton with over three hundred prisoners, and a 
string of British baggage wagons loaded with their camp 
equipage. Our proceedings at Princeton are matters of 
history, except one circumstance, and that is, that the com- 
mander-in-chief took the commander of our brigade by the 
liand, after the action, expressing his high approbation of 
his conduct and that of the troops he commanded, and 
wished him to communicate his thanks to his officers and 
men. 

" We left Princeton about noon, and we afterwards un- 
derstood that the advanced guard of Cornwallis from Tren- 
ton, arrived at Princeton about half an hour after our rear 
left it. Our course was eastward, and Cornwallis natu- 
rally supposing we were bound to Brunswick, where was 
general Howe's head quarters, pushed on the same road 
after us till we arrived at a cross road bearing north to- 
wards Somerset, which we pursued. He did not choose to 
follow us, but kept on his way to Brunswick. We con- 
tinued our march till 11 o'clock at nighty when we arrived 
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at Somerset court house, in which our prisoners were 
lodged. It will be remembered that this was our third 
successive night of marching ; first from Crosswicks to 
Trenton ; second from Trenton to Princeton ; third to Som- 
erset court house ; and under arms or marching the whole 
of the two preceding days. There were barely houses 
suflScient for the quarters of the generals and their attend- 
ants. The troops bivouaced for the rest of the night on 
the frozen ground. All the fences and every thing that 
would burn, were piled in diflferent heaps and burnt, and 
he was the most fortunate who could get nigh enough to 
smell the fire or smoke. 

" The next day the severity of the weather abated, and 
we removed a few miles and took up our quarters in a 
large piece of woodland, where we rested through the day 
and the night following. Here we built our fires among 
the trees, having, as before mentioned, left our tents in 
Pennsylvania. Our regiment was particularly destitute r 
for our quartermaster, when we made our fires the night 
we left Trenton, went with the wagons containing our 
camp kettles and axes, to the side of an orchard at some- 
distance, and did not know that the army had gone till' 
towards morning, when the discovery was made by one of 
his quarter guard. He supposed it most probable we were- 
marching towards Bordentown, and directed the wagons 
to take that course, so that we were deprived of these 
necessary articles till we had arrived at Morristown, a 
week after. My conjecture was, that Mr. Brown with his 
quarter guard and wagons, had fallen into the hands of the- 
enemy ; and as my little box containing my extra shirt 
and stockings was in the officers wagon, I never expected 
to hear from them again till their capture ehould be an- 
nounced in the official letter of General Howe, and pub- 
lished in the London Gazette ! But the terror which 
struck the generals of the enemy, by the sudden move- 
ments of General Washington, induced them to withdraw 
7* 
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their forces to the neighborhood of New York for safety^ 
which left the way open for our baggage to join us, as 
above. 

" About the third day after our arrival at Morristown, 
colonel Daniel Hitchcock, who commanded the five regi- 
ments composing our brigade, died from the exposures and 
sufferings he had experienced in this dreadful campaign. 
He was a very accomplished gentleman and a fine officer, 
few of the generals exceeded or equalled him in talents. 
He was educated at Yale. Some hours before his death, 
when unable to hold a pen, he requested an officer and the 
physician to write as his will, that he gave one half of hi» 
property to his only brother, and the other half to the Be- 
nevolent Congregational Society in Providence. This 
they wrote and signed in his presence, and it was confirm- 
ed by the Court of Probate. 

** Our brigade, after our arrival at Morristown, was di- 
vided, and marched in different detachments towards the 
enemy's lines. Part of our regiment was quartered for a 
short time at Chatham, and the foraging parties of the en- 
emy were kept in che^tk by our patrols and piquets. The 
enlistments for the service of three years or during the 
war, now began. A few of our men enlisted, and a body 
of two months men arrived from Massachusetts to supply 
the place of those who would not engage again. In Feb- 
ruary, captain Dexter's company were discharged at Chat- 
ham. I shouldered my pack, and in company with oth- 
ers travelled on to Peekskill, where we crossed the Hud- 
son by the same ferry we had crossed on our march west- 
ward under general Lee. Our paper money wages, forty 
shillings per month, was never paid fully, and we received 
nothing to bear our expenses home. 

" Some had to beg their bread 
Thoagh reahns theu* valor saved." 

" At Peekskill, we crowded into a large old public house 
in the village, where we met a party of the Massachusetts 
men going on, and thirty or forty of our discharged men 
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bound home. Here we found J. J. Hazard, from Rhode 
Island, with a quantity of shoes sent on by the State to 
furnish the bare footed soldiers. I was so fortunate, by 
the aid of captain Dexter, as to receive a pair, my old 
ones which I had purchased of the dutch woman in Jer- 
sey, not being in travelling order. 

** It was now dark, and none could depart before morn- 
ing. The house was so full that every floor must have 
been covered during the night. I was taken sick, but 
found a nook in the corner near the kitchen fire, where, 
after vomiting severely, I remained through the night. — 
For those who were well, there was no food here to be 
had. A fever had commenced, and I was little able to 
move, but captain Loring Peck, of our regiment, finding 
my situation, told me to take courage, and he would go 
with me, and if possible get me into better quarters. I 
was now relieved of my gun, cartridge box and canteen, 
which I left here, and slinging my knapsack and blanket, 
by the aid of the friendly captain, we set off. TV e travel- 
led slowly, and after several stops reached a house at about 
iive miles, where he pursuaded the family to take me in 
for a few days, with the assurance that I had money 
enough to pay them for my board. Here I remained 
twenty-one days, and so far recovered as to be able to 
travel. I walked ten miles the first day, and the second, 
sixteen. The ground was thickly covered with snow all 
the way. 

" The state of the road, the houses and the people, ap- 
peared through the State of New York, to be a century 
behind Connecticut and New Jersey ; but when I arrived 
at the Connecticut line there was a visible alteration for 
the better. I had not slept on a bed since I left Newport, 
except when I was sick, when I lay on a sack filled with hay. 
I did not ask for one on my way home, but felt well accom- 
modated to wrap myself in my blanket with my knapsack 
for a pillow, and my feet before the kitchen fire. The 
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last night of my journey, I arrived at Eaton's, in Plain- 
field, twenty-nine miles from Providence. 

" Early next morning I began my walk for Providence, 
where I arrived early in the evening. This was the long- 
est walk in one day which I had made since I left New 
Jersey. I had moved slowly before this day, though my 
strength increased as I proceeded. When I came to a 
town of any considerable note or size in Connecticut, I 
was in no hurry to pass through it, and had I written down 
my observations, I believe I could have given as good an 
account as many book travellers have since done. I felt 
particular interest in the town of Danbury, which I knew 
had been the chief seat of Sandimanianism, and the place 
where the founder of that sect finished his course. I had 
heard him preach in Mr. Upham's meeting house in New- 
port, when I was a small boy, and before his visit there, I 
had heard our minister, Mr. Vinal, in his sermon style him 
** that Rabshaker Sandiman." So when I had walked 
through the principal street, I inquired the way to the bu- 
rying place to find his tomb. It was covered by a fine 
marble slab or table. When I had read the inscription, 
weary and tired as I was, I sat on the side of it, calling up 
his form and appearance. The school vacations were 
Thursday and Saturday afternoons, and Thursday after- 
noon he obtained permission to preach in Mr. Upham's 
pulpit. I remembered that my mother, perhaps with a 
view to be rid of the noise of the boys about the house, 
told us that the great Mr. Sandiman was to preach that af . 
ternoon, and we might go and hear him. We called some 
other boys, and took our seats in the side gallery, looking 
down into the pulpit. When Mr. Sandiman entered, he 
took the green velvet cushion on which Mr. Upham rest- 
ed his elbows in prayer, and placed it on the bench and 
sat on it. He performed the service over the board on 
which he laid the bible. His dress was an iron grey suit, 
and a large white wig, such as wa^ then usually worn by 
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ministers and other public men. He spoke with a Scotch 
dialect. Those who wish to know wherein he differed 
from others in doctrine, I would refer to Hannah Adams. 

*' This town (Danbury) was in the course of the war, 
burnt by general Tryon and a British army, and our gen- 
eral Wooster, ^who attacked them on their retreat, was 
mortally wounded. The burning of towns and villages is 
one of the greatest calamities attending war. 

" On my arrival in Providence, my first effort at im- 
provement was to eradicate the last stages of the Scotch 
distemper, the ground itch. This infected the whole army, 
and from the soldiers had spread through the country. I 
do not recollect that either the historians or physicians of 
Scotland account for the prevalence of this disorder among 
them, but my conjecture is, that as most of the cottages 
there have no other floors than the ground, on which, with 
a little covering of heather they sleep, it is thus commun- 
icated, as was the case in our army while we slept in tents 
or in the open air, though it may be conmiunicated by per- 
sonal contact." 

The fourteen months thus spent by young How- 
land in the army, were perhaps the most critical of 
the whole revolutionary period. Success or fail- 
ure in that campaign, involved the success or ruin 
of the American cause ; and it is not claiming too 
much for the triumphs at Trenton and Princeton to 
say, they insured to the united colonies the bless- 
ings of civil freedom. It is not easy, at this dis- 
tance of time, to estimate the difficulties and pri- 
vations to which the army was then subjected. — 
But when we read of " men without clothes to cov- 
er their nakedness, without blankets to lie on, 
without shoes, for want of which their marches 
might be traced by the blood from their feet, and al- 
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most as often without provisions as with them,"* 
some idea may be formed of their character. Por- 
erer honored be the names of those who unmurmur- 
ingly endured them. 



CHAPTER IV. 



On his return to Providence, young Howland 
found the aspect of the town greatly changed. — 
"The year 1776," he says, " was mostly employ- 
ed in privateering, and many whom I had left in 
poor circumstances were now rich men. The 
wharves were crowded with large ships from Ja- 
maica and other islands, loaded with rich products, 
and on the arrival of the British army at Newport 
in December, most of the contents of these prizes 
had been carted out of town and lodged in barns, 
under apprehension of a vist from them. Sir Hen- 
ry Clinton and admiral Parker in their letters to 
Lord George Germain, excuse their not extending 
their progress up to Providence only on account 
of the lateness of the season ; but Parker adds, 
he had completely blocked up ' that nest of pi- 
rates.' " 

* Sparks' Life of Washingtx)!!, page 284. 
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Mr. Davenport, who had divided the patronage 
of the town with Mr. Gladding, was induced by the 
success of others, to throw up his business and en- 
gage in privateering. His shop was taken by Mr. 
G., and with it all the customers, embracing the 
principal elderly gentlemen of the place. To these 
were added many country traders who came to 
Providence to purchase prize goods, and the offi- 
cers in command of troops quartered in the town. 
This increase of business gave full employment to 
both master and apprentice, and rendered the re- 
turn of the latter a matter of considerable impor- 
tance. 

On entering once more Mr. Gladding's employ, 
young Howland supposed he had quitted the army 
forever. The experience, so fresh in his memory, 
had converted the poetry of war into exceedingly 
sober prose, and having discharged his duty to his 
country, he was entirely disposed to a quieter and 
less hazardous course of life than the profession of 
arms could ensure. Yet his was not the spirit to 
resist an appeal to patriotism when danger threat- 
ened defenceless homes, or the safety of the com- 
munity demanded active exertion ; and we find 
him, therefore, in September, 1777, engaged in the 
secret expedition against Ehode Island. Of that 
enterprize he gives the following account : 

** It was a cause of vexation to the New England States, 
that the enemy should keep possession of Rhode Island, 
with three or four thousand men, for a part of the force 
with which they first landed there had withdrawn. It was 
therefore determined to form an expedition against them. 
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An army of nine or ten thousand militia was collected from 
this, and the neighboring States, about the first of October. 
This force was assembled at Tiverton. General Gordon, 
of Connecticut, commanded the militia of that State ; Lov- 
el, that of Massachusetts ; and major general Spencer, the 
whole. Jabez Bowen was colonel, and Amos Atwell lieu- 
tenant colonel of our Providence regiment of militia. On 
this service it was the intention of the General to keep 
our designs secret from the enemy till we should be landed 
on the island. For this purpose the boats in which we 
were to cross, moved in the night, with muflOled oars, to 
the point from which we were to embark. Two or three 
of our Providence companies were quartered a few days 
at the large house on the Aquatic farm, not far from How- 
land's ferry, when one morning we were paraded and ad- 
dressed by an officer, who said two hundred volunteers 
were wanted, to form the advance guard, to first land on 
the island, and to be commanded by colonel Topham. 

" Those who offered were to advance in front of the line. 
I reflected a moment, that if I was to be killed, or wounded, 
or taken prisoner in the expedition, I had rather this should 
take place in the front than in the rear of the army. I 
then advanced to the front, and offered myself as one of 
the advance guard. A few others followed me fi^m the 
Providence boys, and from the other troops the number 
was soon made up. We were then marched down to Lit- 
tle Compton, where we could not be seen from the island. 
Here we remained a number of days, perhaps eight or ten. 
There was too much delay. . It was said the general was 
waiting for more men to arrive. We were very impatient, 
but at last we were, after dark, marched down to the wa- 
ter side, where the bay was broad, and crowded into the 
flat bottom boats, where we sat with our muskets between 
our knees. The wind blew a gale, the waves came tumb- 
ling in £ri)m the ocean, and we sat thus till midnight. I 
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was confident, as our flat boats were so loaded, if we pushed 
off, we should never reach the opposite shore. The fear 
of the enemy, if we had any, had departed ; drowning was 
now the only question. At length orders came to disem- 
bark. We landed and returned to our quarters. The 
expedition was given up. The enemy had discovered, 
during the flashes of lightning, some of the movements of 
our boats, and were alarmed through the length of the 
island, and brought their cannon so as to play on the pas- 
sage where the north division was to cross. Our delay 
proved fatal to this expensive expedition. J£ general 
Spencer had depended more on his own good judgment, 
I doubt not we should have succeeded ; but he called all 
his subordinate generals to his council, and public men 
from the other States. Two days after we were ordered 
to march home. A few days subsequent to our return, 
the news of the surrender of Burgoyne and his army ar- 
rived in Providence. The failure of the expedition against 
Rhode Island produced great complaints among the people 
of the States who had furnished the men, and been at a 
great expense in supplying them. General Spencer, to 
relieve himself from blame, requested the States concerned 
to appoint a board of commissioners to assemble at Provi- 
dence, to inquire into the causes of the failure of the en- 
terprise. This State appointed three, viz. : Gideon Com- 
stock, Ebenezer Thompson, and John Sayles. The com- 
missioners from the other States attended on the day ap- 
pointed. When they organized and were entering their 
names, Mr. Sayles, of Smithfield, was not present. In^ 
quiries were made wliether he was in town. It was said 
he had been seen that morning. The sheriff was dis- 
patched to look for him. At length a report was made 
that he was on duty as a private in the militia, and was 
then on guard as a sentinel at the door of general Spen- 
cer. The general, who was present, immediately directed 

8 
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colonel Peck, the adjutant general, to go and order the 
officer of the guard to relieve him from his post, and re- 
quest him to repair to the State House. Mr. Sayles ac- 
cordingly attended, and the board proceeded to business. 
It was as singular a case as perhaps ever took place in a 
regularly organized military system, that a private soldier, 
on duty as a sentinel at the general's gate, should be sum- 
moned as one of a court to try his commander for neglect 
of duty. This high commissioned court had some able 
men in it from the other States. They examined the cir- 
cumstances in their several parts, and finally made a round- 
about report, rather acquitting the general from blame or 
censure. General Spencer some time after resigned his 
commission, and retired to civil life. He subsequently 
represented Connecticut in Congress. Sullivan succeeded 
him in the command in this department. He was a showy 
parade officer, and when he served under the immediate 
command of General Washington behaved well, and ex- 
xBcuted his orders with spirit. Here he practiced a severe 
discipline in the army. 

"This year (1777,) Sir Henry Clinton left Rhode Is- 
land, under the command of general Prescott, as Lord 
Percy had also retired from the command as well as from 
all military service, and gone to England. Though de- 
scended from the family of that name so celebrated in the 
wars of the Scottish border, and in the story of Chevy 
Chace, he possessed a mild and peaceful character. He 
disliked the service here, and his courteous treatment of 
the citizens of Newport drew from them, on his departure, 
a complimentary address, which may be seen in the Lon- 
don Magazine of that year. The names of the signers are 
omitted there, and a list of them, could they be found, 
would be worth a journey to Newport. Prescott, who now 
had the command, was a poor creature, fit only to tyranize 
over and abuse the inhabitants. Pigot, also superanuated, 
was the second in command. General Prescott, in the 
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summer season, lodged in the house then belonging to 
John Overing, four or five miles north of the town, on the 
west road, which was of easy access from the water on that 
side of the island. In July, 1777, colonel Barton, under the 
cover of night, embarked with thirty or forty men from 
Warwick, in boats with muffled oars, landed and passed 
across the fields to the house, which his party surrounded. 
Several of them entered, and guided by a negro who had 
been a servant in the family, proceeded to the chamber 
in which the general slept. Barton gave him but a 
short time to put on his clothes. Some of his garments 
they gathered up for him to put on at tlie waters' side. 
They also took lieutenant Barrington, the general's aid, 
and landed them safe at "Warwick Neck. Col. Barton 
sent an express to general Spencer, at Providence, with a 
request for a coach to be dispatched to convey him and 
his prisoners to head quarters. Thomas Sabin, with his 
coach, set off with colonel Eobert Elliot, to receive the 
general and the colonel. They were landed at the house 
of Samuel Chace, Esq. It was necessary for the general 
and his aid to be put in better trim before they were pre- 
sented to general Spencer. I was sent for to dress the 
general's head. He was a small, feeble old man, but his 
aid, Barrington, was a handsome young man. They were 
dressed in their uniforms. The neck stocks then worn 
were composed of fine cambric, with a strap which buck- 
led at the back of the neck. When the aid stood before 
the glass adjusting his shirt collar and stock, he asked me 
to pin the stock. As I was doing this, I said, * have you 
no stock buckle, sir ?' He replied quickly, * no ; and a 
gentleman in the house has just loaned me this stock, for, 
by G — , we came away in a d — hurry.' Prescott was 
some time after exchanged for general Lee, who was taken 
the winter before in New Jersey, and returned to New- 
port, to the great joy of the inhabitants. The year 1777 
was an eventful period in the history of the revolution, and 
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those who pretended to believe in signs, wonders and prog- 
nostics, laid all its transactions to its containing three sev- 
ens. It was determined by the enemy to cut off the com- 
munication between the eastern and the western States. 
For tliis purpose an army of twelve thousand men were 
assembled in Canada, and Sir Guy Carlton dispatched the 
greater part of this force under general Burgoyne, to force 
his way by the Lakes to Albany. "We had about two 
thousand men at Ticonderoga, who on the approach of 
Burgoyne retreated to Saratoga. This was a subject of 
regret to the whole country, as it was intended that the 
works at Ticonderoga should stop the advance of Bur- 
goyne. The retreat eventually proved advantageous, as 
it permitted him to advance so far that when hard pressed 
his retreat and communication with Canada was cut off. 
The history of the transactions of our northern army, and 
the surrender of. Burgoyne, are matters with which every 
boy is, or ought to be, fully acquainted ; so I leave the sub- 
ject with the burden of a popular song then in vogue : 

"We conquered Burgoyne 

In the year which contains the three sevens," &c. 

" General Burgoyne obtained leave of Congress to go to 
England, to vindicate his character respecting his conduct 
of the campaign, and the surrender of his army. Congress 
no doubt were very willing to grant permission, as he 
would necessarily throw the blame on Sir Henry Clinton, 
or on the ministry, and give our friends in Parliament a 
good opportunity to renew their condemnation of the lat- 
ter for prosecuting the war. I do not recollect the time, 
but think it must have been in the spring of 1778, that the 
general set off from Cambridge in a coach, accompanied 
by major Trescot of our army, to see him provided for on 
the road, as it was intended to go first to Newport, and to 
embark from there, or from New York. He was not suf- 
fered to come through Providence, " to see the nakedness 
of the land,** but was driven through North Providence, 
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and over Tar bridge, to Christopher Olney's, who kept the 
public house in Olneyville, where he dined. The village 
was filled with the idle and curious from town, to see a 
man who had made such a noise in the world. I did not 
go out to pay him so much honor. After dinner, he en- 
tered the carriage again, and with his escort drove to Paw- 
tuxet, where a packet boat was waiting for them. The 
principal British officer received them on landing, and con- 
ducted the general to head quarters. Our major Trescot 
was a noble looking officer, and was treated with polite 
attention. The next day he inquired for a hardware shop-,. 
as he wished to purchase a pair of silver spurs. While 
making the purchase, a British officer entered the shop, 
and addressing the officer who accompanied Trescot, said,. 
* do the Americans want spurring ?' The major, turning 
partly round to him, said, * ask general Burgoyne, sir, I 
understand he is in town.' When the British army had' 
possession of New York, many of the officers visited in 
the families of the citizens. A lady in one of the families,, 
(a true American,) had in her hand an American news- 
paper, which she handed to an officer to read. He found 
in it the names of several of our- generals, among others 
Howe, of North Carolina, and Clinton of New York. The 
officer said to the lady, * so I perceive youi have a Howe 
and a Clinton in your army.' Yes, replied the lady, but 
you have no Washington in yours. This proud; triumphs- 
ant reply the gentleman did not think proper to dispute. 

" Glover's brigade, and several companies of artillery, 
after the capture of Burgoyne, were stationed in Provi- 
dence, with old general Stark's and general Arnold's. — 
Glover's quarters, a part of the time,, were in the house of 
Richard Jackson, and Arnold's in the house west of the 
bridge, owned by Nathaniel Greene, which was after- 
wards bought by Gov. William Jones. Arnold,, though 
he had been one of the best fighting generals' ih> the army, 

5* 
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was a proud and vain man. He wore a scarlet coat, which 
was the color of the British uniform. I attended every 
morning aft his quarters, and dressed his hair. While un- 
der this operation he generally read a novel. Knowing 
liiA to be one of the most c;elebrated military characters, 
I was surprised to see him so employed, as out of the way 
of his profession. Among the gentlemen with whom he 
associated, he frequently declared that he would resign his 
commission unless he was soon promoted. In company, 
one day, he repeated his intention of resigning, when old 
commodore Whipple said, • general, I know you won't 
resign.' Arnold asked why he doubted his positive de- 
claration ? The commodore replied, * because, general, 
you are the proudest man that ever I seed ; and I know 
you won't quit your uniform, your epaulets, and command, 
to be a private man — ^for I tell you, you are the proudest 
man that ever I seed.^ The commodore knew the general 
better than he knew himself; for, after he was raised to 
the rank of major general, he offered to sell his country.* 

*The groand of Arnold's discontent, was his omission by Congress 
in the list of promotions made on the 19th of Februaiy, 1777, at which 
time five junior officers were raised over him to the rank of major- 
general. This he affected to view " as a very civil way" of request- 
ing his resignation, as unqualified for the office he held, and in a let- 
ter to General Washington, dated at Providence, March llth, re- 
quested a court of inquiry into his conduct. Washington regretted 
this course of Congress as impolitic, but did not consider it, from the 
grounds upon which they acted, as a reflection upon his merit. In 
reply to Arnold's request, he says, ** As no particular charge is alleged 
against you, I do not see upon what ground you can demand a court 
of inquiry. Besides, public bodies are not amenable for their actions. 
They place and displace at pleasure; and all the satisfaction that an 
individual can obtain, when he is overlooked, is, if innocent, a con- 
sciousness that he has not deserved such treatment for his honest ex- 
ertions." The court of inquiry was not insisted upon, and, probably 
the fondness for the scarlet uniform, as intimated by the old commo- 
dore, influenced him to withhold his resignation. Congress subse- 
quently advanced him to the rank he coveted. 
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CHAPTER V. 



In 1777 was developed what is known as " Con- 
way's cabal." It was a combination of generals 
Conway, Gates, and others, to disparage and un- 
dermine the reputation of General Washington. 
" The first aim of the cabal was, no doubt, to dis- 
gust Washington and cause him to resign. It is 
probable, that Gates's immediate coadjutors in the 
army looked to him as the successor, and that 
Gates flattered himself with this illusive dream."* 
This conspiracy was not confined to the disaffected 
in the army. It found favor with several members 
of Congress, though not, perhaps, wholly for the 
reasons that influenced the former. 

With the main facts in relation to this hostile 
movement, and with the current opinions of the 
day concerning it, young Howland was familiar, 
and the indignation awakened by such an attempt 
upon his revered commander, may readily be con- 
ceived. In relation to this subject he speaks as 
follows : 

** Among the members of Congress whom Gates hoped 
to win over, was William Ellery, of Rhode Island, one of 
the signers of the declaration of independence. But he 

♦Sparks' Life of Washington, i: 274. 
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was the wrong man to approach. He had the utmost con- 
fidence in the integrity of Washington, and in his fitness 
for the trying and responsible post of commander-in-chief. 
He gave no credit to the thousand complaints and stories 
put in circulation against him. The movements of Gates 
and his fraternity he did not at first understand, and in 
order to get a clear insight of their plans, he met with 
them a few times. As soon as he became satisfied that 
the overthrow of Washington was designed, he declined 
all further communication with them, and employed his 
influence privately, to prevent such a catastrophe. In 
April, 1779, general Gates arrived in Providence, as the 
successor of general Sullivan, and remained till Novem- 
ber. He made his head quarters at a house hired for the 
purpose, belonging to Judge Jenckes, which stood on the 
site now occupied by the Roger Williams bank, fronting 
market square, My master's shop was near by, and as 
the leading men of the town frequented it, the general of- 
ten sent letters of public interest there for their perusal. 
This gave me an opportunity to read them, and so I early 
got acquainted with facts relating to the war, which wer e 
not published in the newspapers. 

" The general patronized our shop, and it fell to my lot 
to wait upon him at his quarters. During his stay in 
Providence, he received a visit from Samuel Adams, then 
a leading politician in Boston. One morning, when I went 
to dress general Gates's hair, I found Mr. Adams with 
him. They were conversing on a subject evidently of a 
private nature, for Mr. A. immediately stopped, and took 
up a newspaper as if to read. The general, with less 
prudence, continued talking while I was arranging his hair, 
as though I had not been present. He probably thought 
I should take no notice of what he said. Not so, howev- 
er, with Mr. Adams. He better understood youthful cu- 
riosity, and as often as the general addressed him a ques- 
tion, answered with a h-u-m and a scowl, that betrayed 
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the annoyance he felt. I obsened that he several times 
endeavored to attract the general's attention, that he might 
sign him to silence, but without success. This, as may be 
supposed, opened my ears still wider, to catch every word. 
I soon discovered that Washington and his removal from 
oflSce was the theme, a discovery confirmed in my mind, 
when Gates said to Adams, " what the devil is the matter 
with Ellery ? I thought we could depend on him." To 
this, and other remarks, Adams answered only as before 
with a h-u-m and a scowl. Having completed my work, 
I returned to the shop with diminished respect for Gates, 
aad thinking more of Washington than ever. Mr. Adams, 
it was then understood, was favorable to Gates's scheme, 
though I do not know that he was active in prosecuting it. 
He was afraid, it was said, that Washington would become 
too popular, and abuse the power with which he was in- 
trusted ; a fear that his whole life proved to be unfounded. 

" Samuel Adams was a hearty patriot, and did much to 
break the chains of tyranny. His great power lay in ag- 
itation, and in arousing the people to the resistance of op- 
pression ; but he had not much of the conservative wis- 
dom of his cousin John. He understood well enough how 
to raise a storm, but not so well how to calm it. I re- 
member, some years after I set up business, hearing Dan- 
iel Lawrence ask governor Hopkins, in my shop, which of 
the Adams's he considered the greatest. To this the gov- 
ernor replied, ** John Adams is the greatest man in the 
country to build up a government, and Samuel Adams is 
the strongest man to pull one down." 

" In 1778, a French fleet arrived and anchored between 
Block Island and Beaver tail, and an expedition was form- 
ed by Sullivan against the enemy on Rhode island, who 
were now blockaded by sea. All the continental and State 
troops were assembled at Tiverton, and one half of the 
militia were likewise under orders, with a division from 
Massachusetts, commanded by John Hancock, who was 
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not a military man, but had been pursuaded by his native 
State to accept a militia commission to raise the depressed 
spirits of the people to greater exertions. It is a singular 
circumstance, that on this expedition the commissions of 
Sullivan and Greene were issued and signed by John 
Hancock, as president of Congress, and that Hancock 
served under them as a subordinate officer of the militia. 
*^ The enemy abandoned the north and east part of the is- 
land, intending only to defend the town of Newport, which 
they strongly fortified, while Sullivan delayed his prepa- 
rations. Our army at length landed on the island, and ad- 
vanced towards the town. Greene as second in rank, 
commanded the right wing, and the Marquis Lafayette the 
left. Colonel Laurens, Talbot, and major Henry, com- 
manded the advance, near the line of the enemy. It was 
not doubted that^ the British would propose terms of sur- 
render, which probably delayed the storming their works ; 
but * there is a Providence which shapes our ends, rough 
hew them as we will.' On the night of the 11th of Au- 
gust, a gale and storm came on, more severe than any for 
many years before. The day before the gale, the British 
fleet from New York appeared off the harbor of New- 
port, and the French fleet, which was snugly anchored in 
the harbor, got under way and went out to attack them. 
The British were inferior in force and fled to sea, the 
French close after them. The gale then began ; the ships 
were separated in the night, and several of them dismast- 
ed. The English, with their crippled ones, made for New 
York ; some of the French arrived in Boston. Our mil- 
itia were soaked in the storm, their guns and powder wet, 
and the tents blown down. Half of them were ordered 
to march. As the first division was not to leave the 
ground till the second arrived to take their places, ten or 
twelve days intervened, in which all the men, from sixteen 
to sixty, were under arms or from home, the women and 
children having to do aU the out door work. It was my 
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fortune to belong to the second division, which went to re- 
lieve those who had suffered in the storm. The dispersion 
of the French fleet left the harbor of Newport open for 
the enemy to reinforce the garrison, which they did, both 
with men and stores. This rendered the surrender hope- 
less, and about twenty days after our division had arrived 
on the debatable ground, the campaign ended, by our be- 
ing ordered to leave the island, crossing at Rowland's fer- 
ry. If Sullivan, when at the head of five thousand men, 
had landed on the island, the enemy would have been de- 
feated, and another English army captured ; but he delayed 
for troops to join them till the town was fortified. 

"In 1779, when the British and Hessian troops were in 
possession of Rhode Island, a large body passed in boats 
from thence to Warren, where they burnt several houses 
besides the meeting house, then retreated down the road 
and through Bristol to the ferry, where their shipping cov- 
ered their retreat. In their way through the town, the 
American loyalists who were with them, set fire to Gov. 
Bradford's house, which was the best then in town, and 
several others, together with the Congregational and the 
Episcopal churches. 

" The fact so cruelly verified in the war between the houses 
of York and Lancaster many centuries ago, in the land of 
our fathers, has been witnessed in every civil war since, 
and shows to what a degree civil commotion wiU exasper- 
ate and enflame the contending parties. In the whole 
course of our revolutionary struggle, those of our own 
Americans who had joined the enemy, were our most bitter 
enemies. 

** A number of the best landed estates in the colony were 
sequestered and eventually confiscated, by a simple resolu- 
tion of the General Assembly, without any judgment of a 
court. The cause assigned was, that the owners of them 
had joined the enemy, though most of them never took up 
arms. Some of them were in England before the war 
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commenced, and others on the evacuation of Boston by the 
British troops went with them to Halifax, and from thence 
sailed for England, where they never assumed a military 
character, or in any way acted against this country. The 
owner of the large estate in Tiverton, near Rowland's 
ferry, lost that valuable property because he resided in 
England. The Mount Hope farm shared the same fate, 
for the same reason, and because the State was poor and 
wanted money. It was first assigned to a number of offi- 
cers of the army to whom the State was indebted, and 
they transferred it to Gov. Bradford. The largest estate 
confiscated by Rhode Island was the Point Judith farm, 
which belonged to the Sewell family, who at the time re- 
sided in England. The Deblois house, on North Main 
street. Providence, was set off to several oflScers in pay- 
ment of their claims. 

" I always considered the seizure of the estates of Col. 
Joseph Wanton to be peculiarly unjust. He had been 
uniformally fHendly to the best interests of the country, 
and his influence with his father, governor Wanton, and 
the other judges of the high commissioned court, in the 
case of the Gaspee, was supposed to have caused that tri- 
bunal to break up and dissolve, without convicting any of 
those concerned in her destruction. The apology for the 
seizure of his estate was, that while the British army had 
possession of Rhode Island, Prescott formed the citizens 
able to bear arms into a regiment, to mount guard during 
the night. This they were compelled to do, or be consid- 
ered rebels, which in fact and feelings most of them really 
were. CoL Wanton was appointed to command them. 
He could not refuse, without abiding the penalty, as he 
was wholly in their power. This being his situation, and 
knowing the vindictive temper of the sons of liberty against 
those who in any way appeared to join the enemy, he, 
when the British evacuated the town, sailed with them to 
New York, doubtless in expectation of returning when his 
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conduct had been explained, and his friends should be wil- 
ling to receive him. Had he not left he would have been 
safe, as others who had been in the same service, remain- 
ed unmolested. His estates were not at first confiscated, 
but only sequestered by the General Assembly ; but long 
after the treaty of peace they were sold m violation of that 
treaty, which provided that no further confiscation should 
take place. 

" During the revolutionary war no dwellings were erected 
in Providence, and the First Baptist meeting house was 
not completed till after the proclamation of peace. On 
the celebration of thanksgiving for the conclusion of that 
treaty, which was held in that house, the town requested 
Doct. ffitchcock to preach the sermon. Good Mr. Snow 
offered the first prayer. He began by saying, * convened 
on this solemn occasion,' &;c. Doct. Hitchcock commenced, 
* assembled on this joyful occasion.' The text was, * The 
Lord hath done great things for us, whereof we are glad.' 
Doct. Manning read the psalms, and offered the conclud- 
ing prayer. These three were all the ministers then be- 
longing to the town, except Mr. Graves, who had ceased 
to oflSiciate, because his people would not consent to his 
praying that the king might conquer and subdue all his 
enemies. On the return of peace, we were destitute of 
many of the necessary articles of life. Clothing we had 
suffered for, and the cloth woven in families was the only 
manufacture, so that men of property were compelled to 
cut off the skirts of their coats to patch the elbows with. 
This induced the merchants to order large shipments from 
England, but they had small means of remittance. Of oil 
and potash, the usual articles shipped before the war, there 
were none. Flaxseed was sent to Ireland, but not enough 
to pay for the linen imported. The specie which the 
French army had left in the country, was therefore trans- 
mitted to England in payment of goods imported. Most 
of our importers before the revolution, owed considerable 

9 
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sums to the house of Haley & Hopkins, in London, which 
could not be remitted during the eight years war. By the 
treaty of peace, all debts due by either party before the 
war were now recoverable. The house of Haley &; Hop- 
kins was one of the largest exporting houses in London, 
and most of the indebtedness of Providence was to that 
firm. Both had deceased, and madam Haley, who was 
sister of John Wilkes, the Lord Mayor of London, came 
over to collect the debts due here. On her arrival great 
court was paid to her. She soon found the money was 
not ready ; therefore she bought a house and settled down 
with her clerk, to wait for the moving of the waters. She 
was invited, on one occasion, to a grand ball at Hacker's 
Hall, and as she did not dance, she took a seat with the 
ladies at a card table, in the drawing room. She placed a 
guinea on the table as the stake. The ladies looked at 
her with surprise. They had none to match it, and per- 
haps it was the first time some of them had ever seen one. 
A pause followed, which was at length explained. They 
were not accustomed to play for money, but only for 
amusement. This the old lady could hardly understand, 
but she wished to conform to the customs of the country. 
English people are not in the habit of telling their age, 
but from her appearance she was between seventy and 
eighty ; yet her capacity for business was not impaired. It 
was said she eventually collected all that was due her, 
which was honorable to her creditors, who had passed 
though a distressing and disastrous revolution, in which so 
many thousands had perished. She removed to Boston, 
where she married her agent, a Scotchman, who after he 
had obtained possession of all her vast property, sent her 
to England with a shameful pittance for her support 

" The paper money emitted by Congress to carry on 
the war, by the beginning of the year 1777, began to de- 
preciate, and continued to fall in value till it ceased to pass 
as a currency. As the money depreciated, the price of 
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everytbing on sale rose in nominal value. Still, the ma- 
jority of the people did not see that the fault was in the 
money ; but blamed those who had property for sale as 
wicked speculators. They were denounced from one pul- 
pit as enemies to their country. Congress having no pow- 
er to assess taxes, or collect on impost, had no means of 
carrying on the war but the issue of continental bills, which 
on their first emission passed at par. But, obliged to issue 
millions more, the depreciation kept pace with the amount 
in circulation, till, in the year 1780, paper dollars passed 
at seventy-two for one, or a penny each, compared with 
silver. 

" It was deemed patriotic to insist that the bills for 
which the faith of the continent was pledged, would event- 
ually be redeemed, dollar for dollar. The most unaccounta- 
ble circumstance was, that many of the wisest men in the 
United States seemed to be totally ignorant of an essen- 
tial and inviolable law of trade, which no government has 
the power to abrogate or repeal, viz. : that the price of 
articles on sale in any country, will uniformly equal the 
amount of money in circulation. Thus, if by any means 
the specie or money in the country is double that of the 
preceding time, without any increase of property on sale, 
the price of such property will double. In other words, it 
will always take all the circulating medium in a country 
to buy all the goods on sale. Before Congress had ob- 
tained loans in Europe, the value of the bills issued fell to 
an hundred for one. 

" I recollect that I called in at Peter Taylor's hatter's 
shop, as I was on my way home to dinner, and asked him 
the price of a castor hat. He said it was four hundred 
dollars. I selected one which fitted me, and told him on 
my return I would call and pay for it, and take it. On 
my return, perhaps an hour afterward, I stopped with my 
bundle of money, to pay for and take the hat. He then 
told me he had been calculating what he could buy the 
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Stock for to make up another batch of hats, and found that 
at four hundred dollars he could only replace the stock, 
without allowing anything for his work ; but as he had 
agreed with me for the price, he should charge me no 
more. I told him I did not wish to have the hat less than 
its present value, and asked him what it now ought to be. 
He said about four hundred and hfij dollars ; which I 
readily paid him, and told him I was glad I had called to- 
day, for if I had waited until to-morrow, it might have 
been five hundred dollars ! Some time afterward, I pur- 
chased a French cocked beaver hat, for &ye hundred dol- 
lars. 

" The most absurd opinion which possessed the minds 
of the people generally, was, that the price of all goods 
and labor should be fixed by law, and their infatuation so 
far prevailed, that it was enacted in several of the States. 
The State Bill, as it was called, passed by our General 
Assembly, was published in a book form, in which the price 
of every article which every member of the House could 
think of, was fixed. This was designed to render the paper 
bills equal to silver dollars. I do not now remember the 
penalty annexed, for a violation of this act 

" The shipping of specie to Europe, to pay for the vast 
amount of goods imported, rendered the people in this 
country unable to pay the debts they had contracted with 
each other. This raised a rebellion in Massachusetts. By 
the means of county conventions, the courts were not per- 
mitted to hold their sessions. Mobs collected around the 
court houses, and prevented the judges from entering. The 
militia were called to aid the sheriffs, but they generally 
joined the insurgents. Daniel Shays raised an army of 
two or three thousand men, in the counties of Worcester 
and Berkshire, and governor Bowddin raised another to 
quell the insurrection, commanded by general Lincoln. — 
Shays attacked the armory at Springfield. The cannon 
were discharged, seven or eight of Shays' party killed, and 
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the rest dispersed. Shajs fled to Canada. During these 
transactions in Massachus€!tts, our State partook of the 
same excitement. But here, as our election was near, it 
was determined to turn out those who had carried us suc- 
cessfully through the war of the revolution, and place 
others in their room who were opposed to the payment of 
debts. This took place at the May election. The govern- 
or, lieutenant governor, senate, and all officers were 
changed. A large batch of paper money was emitted, and 
made a lawful tender. If a creditor, when offered the pjb- 
per money, refused to take it and cancel the debt, the 
debtor had only to deposite the bills in the State treasury,, 
and the debt was declared void. This was done in; many 
instances. But another difficulty arose. The paper money 
party, as they were called, who wanted to purchase goods 
from the shops, eould not induce the shop-keepers to trade.. 
To remedy this, the Assembly passed an act that any per^ 
son who had articles of any description to sell, and refusedi 
to take the paper money at par, should pay a fine of one 
hundred pounds. The person offering the paper was to- 
state the refusal to a judge of the court, who had aut- 
thority to decide without jury^ and order the penalty paid;. 
On the passage of this, which was cailedi the penal law^. 
all the shops in town were shu-t up.^ The market house 
was closed. The country people brought nothing in to 
sell, though they were all paper money men. TJiey camo 
in to buy, but found nothing to sell. Paper money would 
not purchase a dinner. People dodged out of the way 
when a debtor appeared in sight, for fear of a tender of 
paper to cancel the debt. One day, three or four of us,, 
neighbors, were standing in front of Elisha Brown's shop, 
when all the shops were closed. Judge Thompson, who 
lived opposite, came out and asked Brown why he kept 
his shop shut ? He wanted to go in for some necessary 
things. Mr. Brown replied, that as the law stood he dare 

9* 
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not open it. It would not do for him to sell for paper 
money, as he could not buy anything with it, and if he re- 
fused to take it he must pay a hundred pounds, which he 
could not afford. The judge said, * neighbor Brown, I tell 
you open your shop. I will insure you against any pen- 
alty •' Brown replied quickly, will you, judge ? • Yes,' 
answered the judge, • open the shop.' Mr. Brown took 
the key from his pocket and opened the door. The judge 
entered and bought what he wanted. Brown then put his 
goods out as usual. This, for several days, was the only 
shop opened in town. Charles Lippitt next opened his, 
which stood on Whitman's land, and others followed. The 
only complaint for violating the penal law was made by a 
man who called at lippitt's shop to buy a jack-knife. Lip- 
pitt laid a bundle of knives on the counter, and afler se- 
lecting one the customer took out a pack of paper bills 
Rnd offered one of twenty-five cents, the price of the knife* 
Lippitt declined taking it, and returned the knife to its 
place, then replaced the bundle on the shelf. The custo- 
mer put the bill in bis pocket, and went to judge Thomp- 
son, and entered his complaint according to* the law. The 
judge assigned the next Monday, at three o'clock in the 
afternoon, at the court house, for the trial of the case# 
"When the time came, the Representatives' chamber was 
full, for every man, as well as every woman, felt an inter- 
est in the decision. Mr. Lippitt had engaged Mr. Bourner 
to defend his cause, and Mr. Sampson appeared for the 
plaintiff. The judge took his great chair at the end of the 
table, and the case was opened by Sampson in behalf of 
the State, or of his client. Mr. Bourne spoke about an 
hour and a half. His argument went ehiefiy against the 
constitutionality of the law. He contended that no man 
could be deprived of his property, or life, without a trial 
by a jury of his peers ; that every bill of rights in Eng- 
land,, as well as America, secured the right of such trial ; 
that the law in question was therefore void^ and could nol 
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be enforced. The counsel for the complainant, contended 
that the power of the General Assembly was unlimited by 
the charter, or any declaration of rights established here, 
&c, &c. When the attorneys had ceased, the judge arose. 
He said, the honor and dignity of the State must not be 
riolated. The laws must be respected. The character 
of the State required it. If the people thought the laws 
were not good, they had the power, at the next election, 
to put in other men to alter them. In the present case, a 
great deal had been said about constitutions and bills of 
rights, and other things ; the court will take time to con- 
sider. Adjourn the court to next Monday, three o'clock 
in the afternoon. Thus ended the first session. The next 
Monday, before three o'clock, the house was again crowded. 
At the hour appointed the judge took his seat, and the 
lawyers went through their arguments, repeating what 
they had said before, and as much more as could be found 
to bear on the subject. When they had exhausted them- 
selves, the judge again arose, and repeated nearly the same 
words which he had delivered the Monday before, and 
concluded by saying, * The court will take time to con- 
sider. Adjourn the court till next Monday, three o'clock 
in the afremoon.' Thus ended the second session. The 
next Monday, at three o'clock, we were all there again 
except the judge. We kept our seats till four o'clock, 
when the paper money folks requested the sheriff to go to 
the house of the judge and ask him to come, if he could 
find him, as perhaps he had forgotten the time. In about 
an hour the sheriff returned, and reported that he had 
been to the judge's house, and on inquiring for him the 
negro woman made this luminous reply : * Our cow run 
away this morning, and we don't know where she is, and 
master has gone to Tockwotten to look for her, and if he 
finds her he will drive her home before dark to be milk- 
ed.' As there was no clerk to this court, I ventured to 
proclaim, < this court is adjourned without day,' and we 
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all departed. Thus ended the great and important case 
of the jack-knife. It was decided by judge Thompson's 
white-faced cow, in her session at Tockwotten, that the 
penal law was unconstitutional. The shops and market 
were no longer closed. The paper money passed with 
those who chose to take it, at five for one, and it was event- 
ually sunk by an act of Assembly in paying the State tax 
at one silver dollar in lieu of fifteen in paper. 

** In 1797, the yellow fever broke out in the south part 
of the town. It began on the 12th of August. Its first 
victims were the family of Mr. James Arnold, the town 
treasurer. Mr. Arnold, his wife, and son Joseph, died in 
three days, and a servant girl two days after. Thus the 
whole of the family perished in less than one week aft«r 
the fever first appeared. Others in the neighborhood fol- 
lowed in a few days. About one hundred and fifty in the 
whole, died. But few of the number infected recovered. 
Many of the inhabitants fled from that part of the town, 
and escaped the infection. Our hospital was built while 
the fever was raging, and the sick removed to it. It was 
a remarkable fact, that the disease could not be communi- 
cated from one person to another. It existed only in the 
atmosphere at the south end of the town, and was taken no 
where else ; and as tar-barrels burnt night and day in 
the street, or any change of the wind had no effect on the 
contagion, some conjectured that it arose from the ground. 
"When the same disease visited Philadelphia, two or three 
years before it came here, the question was agitated wheth- 
er it was of local origin, or imported from the West In- 
dies. Able essays were written by able physicians and 
others, on both sides of the question, but no sufficient 
proof could be brought to support either of the positions. 
A question arose, which was debated by the physicians, of 
more importance to the afflicted, viz. : the best method of 
cure. Doctor Rush, of celebrated talents, practised copiou>s 
bleeding as the only remedy. Others opposed bleeding, 
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and used bathing and heat to induce perspiration, but about 
an equal number died under both operations, and no cure 
was found till the frost came, when the pestilence ceased. 
The fever in Philadelphia and in Providence began and 
continued in the street next to the river. The other parts 
of the town were as healthy as usual. 

" In August, 1800, Providence was again visited hj this 
pestilence. Those who timely removed to other parts of 
the town or country were safe. When the fever, a few 
years before, had carried off five thousand people in Phil- 
adelphia, a contribution of about a thousand dollars was 
sent from Providence for their relief, and on the same dis- 
order raging here, the citizens of Philadelphia sent on 
fifteen hundred dollars, to be distributed among the suffer- 
ing families. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



In the preceding chapter, Mr. Howland's recol- 
lections were brought down in unbroken narrative 
to the commencement of the present century. We 
now return to particulars which could not there be 
conveniently introduced. 

Having completed his term of service with Mr. 
Gladding, he commenced business on his own ac- 
count. He opened his shop on North Main street, 
near the residence of governor Bowen, subse- 
quently known as the Manufacturers' Hotel. By 
the advice of several of the leading citizens, he 
adopted a higher tarifif of prices than had hitherto 
been customary. This gave to his shop a some- 
what select character, and it soon became the re- 
sort of the prominent and influential politicians of 
every shade of opinion, as well as of the profes- 
sional gentlemen of the town and vicinity. And 
thus was again opened to him, on a broader and 
more agreeable basis, a coveted opportunity for 
increasing his store of political information, and 
for extending his knowledge of the characters and 
opinions of the principal men of the times. 

Prior to 1788, when his pastor, Rev. Dr. Hitch- 
cock, was elected a member of the Pennsylvania 
Society for the abolition of Slavery, that subject 
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had engaged Mr. Howlaiid*s deliberate thought. 
The existence of the African slave trade, he con- 
sidered a bitter reproach to christian civilization, 
and the act of Congress branding and treating it 
as piracy, received his unqualified approbation. 
Born while domestic slavery was yet in existence 
at the north, he had seen it under its most favora- 
ble aspects, without becoming a convert to its 
principles ; and its abolition by the New England 
States, he ever regarded as one of the brightest 
pages in their history. This form of servitude, 
wherever existing, he deemed a degradation of 
labor, and therefore a positive evil to the State. 
The discussion pending the admission of Missouri 
into the union he watched with patriotic anxiety, 
and with the national faith pledged to the compro- 
mise as a finality, its violation or repeal he classed 
with the wildest improbabilities. Yet he lived to 
mourn over that improbability, as a dishonorable 
historic fact. While, in his judgment, the consti- 
tution guaranteed to each state the right to regu- 
late its local institutions, it did not authorize one 
to force them temporarily or otherwise on another. 
He maintained that if it was constitutional for one 
member of the union to establish slavery within its 
territory, it was not a violation of that instrument 
for another to ordain that slavery should not exist 
within its borders — that if, under the constitution, 
a southern State had a right to imprison and sell 
into slavery a free colored or black man from the 
north, a northern State had an equal right to enact 
that no colored or black man should be held in 
bondage on her soil. Each State was authorized, 
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within prescribed limits, to manage its own aflfairs 
without molestation : and their mutual intercourse 
involving slavery on the one hand, and freedom on 
the other, if not settled by mutual laws, must be 
by comity. He had no confidence in disunion as 
a remedy for the evil which, at different periods; 
had thrown the country into angry and acrimonious 
excitement. He believed, that if these mutual 
rights were calmly considered and thoroughly un 
derstood, by the great body of freemen, an impor- 
tant step towards the removal of a national re- 
proach would be gained. For the final extinction 
of slavery, he relied mainly on taking it from the 
political arena, and pervading it with the moral 
influences of Christianity. However his views may 
have differed from others, on both sides of the 
question, he censured no one for declining to adopt 
them ; and while they carried with them no pre- 
tension to novelty, they possessed the merit of 
having been carefully formed and uniformly main- 
tained. 

The following incident, which occurred not 
long after he left the army, illustrates his early 
feeling for the slave, as well as the prevalent idea 
of the rights of the master. At the commence- 
ment of the revolution, Providence contained a 
little m^ore than three hundred blacks and colored 
people. A regiment from this class was formed in 
Rhode Island, which ranked among the most efli- 
cient troops in the continental service. Among 
the black population of the town, was a slave 
named Quaco. From among all his white acquaint- 
ance, he selected Mr. Howland as the confidant of 
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his plans and aspirations. Quaco had a kind and 
indulgent master. A good home and a position of 
familiarity enjoyed by the most favored house ser- 
vants, were insured to him. Of his treatment he 
never had occasion or desire to complain. Still, 
he was not quite happy. He knew that he was a 
slave — a chattel — and in the fluctuations of for- 
tune, liable to pass into other hands. The Ameri- 
can revolution had broken a sealed fountain of 
thought. From the idea of disenthralled States, a 
transition to the idea of personal emancipation 
was natural and easy. He loved his master. He 
was strongly attached to the family. But freedom 
was dearer than all. Kind treatment as a slave 
was not an equivalent for personal liberty. Be- 
sides, example was contagious. Every day some 
fellow bondman, under sanction of law, enlisted 
into the continental service as a preliminary step 
to emancipation, and after considerable reflection, 
he determined to pursue a similar course. This 
decision he disclosed to Mr. Howland, and asked 
his advice. Sympathising with the spirit of his 
sable friend, and willing to serve him, yet desirous 
of saving his master from the immediate loss of a 
good servant, he hit upon an expedient. His first 
measure was to dissuade Quaco from enlisting. " I 
have been in the army," he said, " and know all 
about camp life. The exposure of a soldier is 
great. Tou have been brought up in a warm shop, 
and cannot endure the severity of the winter in 
camp, nor the fatigue of active service. If you go 
into the army, you will either be killed in battle, 

10 
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or sicken and die. If you want your freedom, I 
can put you in a better way of obtaining it than by 
enlisting." 

He then directed him to let his master see him 
frequently conversing with the enlisted negroes, 
and when questioned, to state frankly his desire 
and design. This he thought due from the servant 
to the master. He believed that such a course 
would preserve the master's good will, and lead to 
a satisfactory compromise. " Your master," said 
he, " seeing you bent on becoming a soldier, rather 
than have you leave him now, will most likely tell 
you that if you will serve him faithfully three 
years longer, he will set you free. If he makes 
such an oflFer, you must accept it, and be true to 
your agreement." " Ah," said Quaco, " dat is jist 
it. Dat is better dan 'list in de army and get kill. 
I'll do jus what you say, massa Howland." 

The result proved as anticipated. For several 
days Quaco improved his opportunities to converse 
with the new recruits. His master observed him, 
and inquired the reason. Quaco explained. He 
wanted to be a free man, and was going into the 
army to become one. The law was on his side, 
and his master, finding him fixed in his purpose, 
proposed the foreseen compromise. " Remain with 
me three years, the time you must serve in the 
army, and I will give you your freedom." This 
was better for the slave than the perils of war, and 
the terms were joyfully accepted. Quaco served 
ithe three years with great fidelity, and obtained 
the long coveted boon. Subsequently, his late 
imaater built him a small house; which he occupied 
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until his decease, grateful to his friend for wise 
and successful counsel, happy in the favor with 
which the act of manumission had been crowned, 
but still happier in the consciousness of legal man- 
hood. 

January 28th, 1788, Mr. Rowland was married 
to Mary, daughter of John and Elizabeth Carlile, 
and great grand daughter of James Franklin, the 
eldest brother of Dr. Benjamin Franklin. The 
issue of the union was thirteen children, eight of 
whom died under the age of three^years. Mrs. 
Howland, by temperament and harmony of taste, 
was well adapted to share the cares and pleasures 
of domestic life. Familiar with revolutionary oc- 
currences, and the traditions of the earlier times of 
the colony, the young found in her an entertaining 
and instructive companion. She early made a 
public profession of religion by uniting with the 
First Congregational Church, and ever maintained 
a consistent example. An enlightened piety gave 
vivacity to her conversation, and the tender inter- 
est manifested for. her family imparted to home an 
unbroken charm. For many years before her de- 
cease she was an invalid, and the subject of almost 
uninterrupted pain. But this trial she bore with 
the christian cheerfulness of one who had never 
distrusted the divine goodness, and May 28th, 
1845, at the age of eighty-four years and seven 
months, she departed this life in the blest assurance 
of entering the " rest that remaineth for the people 
of God." 

For several years preceding his marriage, he 
assumed the guardianship of a younger brother, a 
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duty that was discharged with more than fraternal 
solicitude ; and no word of counsel or encourage- 
ment was wanting to ensure the success of one so 
tenderly loved. In a letter to his ward, under 
date March 26, 1788, he says, "In the course of 
your observations, since you have been abroad in 
the world, I dare say you have remarked this one 
thing, that temperance and sobriety with the other 
moral virtues, are the jewels a man ought never 
to part with. And as persons are very apt to 
adopt the mdhners and habits of those with whom 
they associate, how careful ought a man to be, es- 
pecially a young man, what company he keeps. 
You will pardon me for these hints, when you re- 
flect that your reputation is dearer to me than 
your life, and that both are bound up together with 
my own happiness." And again, in reference to 
his future prospects, he writes, "good morals, 
good nature, a disposition to prudence, together 
with industry and perseverance, will in time make 
a man respectable in almost any place." 

A man of Mr. Rowland's general knowledge and 
capabilities, could not long remain in obscurity. 
He was known and appreciated by the leading 
minds among his townsmen, and hence we early 
find him called into positions that required the full 
exercise of his powers. His connexion and influ- 
ence with a large and increasing body of mechan- 
ics, rendered him a peculiarly suitable person to 
take an active part in measures interesting to the 
community. He never thrust himself oflFensively 
before his fellow citizens and hindered the advance 
of others ; but he was ready, when called upon, to 
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share in any labor, however onerous. He was 
often put forward against his inclination. The 
secret of his success in winning confidence and ac- 
complishing ends, lay in the fact that he always 
made a careful study of the subject to be presented 
to the consideration of a popular assembly, and 
had as carefully devised the means to be employed 
at the moment of need. His power had its source 
in self-knowledge. He knew, as has been said, 
" to what he was equal, and, what is less common, 
he knew to what he was unequal. The one he was 
always ready to attempt; the other he left to» 
those of better education and greater ability."* 

Many of the most important acts at town meet- 
ings were passed through his instrumentality, and 
often in the face of strong opposition. On such 
occasions, he showed himself an adroit tactician, 
as the passage of the school appropriation, men- 
tioned in another chapter of this work, shows ; 
and it seldom occurred that a measure of impor- 
tance to the interests of the town, failed for want 
of pre-consideration or well concerted action. In 
a long series of years, his name is associated with 
committees for widening streets, ascertaining orig- 
inal lines and boundaries, devising better methods 
for the support of the poor, sanitary inspection,^ 
&c., trusts that were discharged with promptness 
and fidelity. 

In 1 803, he was appointed town auditor, having 
several years before declined a similar appoint- 

* Dr. HaU's Discourse. 
♦11 
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ment. The duties of this oflSce, more important 
than is commonly supposed, were discharged until 
1818, when he was elected town treasurer. He 
continued to be annually re-elected until the or- 
ganization of the city government in 1832, when 
he declined being considered a candidate, and de- 
voted the remainder of his active years to other 
duties. These repeated elections to an ofiBce of 
great responsibility, were the best evidences that 
could be oflFered of the public confidence, and at 
the same time were an honorable tribute to his 
l^robity. 

During the official period of twenty-nine years, 
Mr Howland had witnp^^^fid with becoming pride 
the growth and pros|j>e^ity of his adopted home. 
Commerce had exten4pd her enterprise, manufac- 
tures had laid a broad foundation for future suc- 
cess, the mechanic arts had flourished, literature 
and science had multiplied their friends, religious 
and educational institutions had steadily increased^ 
to meet progressive wants, and a town of four 
thousand inhabitants had expanded, in 1850, to a 
city of forty-six thousand, richly endowed with all 
the elements of material, intellectual and spiritual 
prosperity. 

The active business of life did not impair his 
desire for self-culture, nor stand in the way of his 
progress. The fire kindled in childhood, while 
reading the narrations of the bible, or devouring 
Pilgrim's Progress, burned with an intensity in ri- 
per years, that his avocations and the cares of a 
rising family could not quench. A book was kept 
constantly at hand^ and every leisure moment^ not 
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devoted to writing, was occupied with study. The 
old Providence library, of which he was several 
years an ofificer, and of which also he wrote a 
brief history, afforded him means for mental im- 
provement that were eagerly embraced. This in- 
stitution, founded about 1754, and merged in the 
Providence Athenaeum in 1836, contained nearly 
nine hundred volumes, mostly works that accorded 
with the solid cast of his mind. All these he read 
in the " odds and ends " of hours, and from their 
rich and varied contents, obtained an intimate 
knowledge of history and a familiar acquaintance 
with politicfil economy, metaphysics and polemic 
theology. To this opportunity so diligently im- 
proved, were added such advantages as could be 
gained from private libraries, and books occasion- 
ally purchased. The works of Bacon, Locke and 
Burke, were among his studies, and when the Re- 
flections on the French Revolution, by the latter, 
appeared from the American press, his interest in 
the events of that period induced him to procure 
in Boston the first copy brought to Providence. 
This he loaned to President Maxcy, and to his re- 
gret, was lost. 

Mr. Rowland's studious habits were kept up to 
the close of his life. Besides the standard works 
of history, art, science and religion, which consti- 
tuted his more substantial reading, he kept himself 
familiar with the current literature of the day, and 
was never at a loss for a topic of conversation 
fresh from the press. A few years before his de- 
cease his sight failed so that he was obliged to 
give over reading. His last attempt was Novem- 
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ber 4th, 1851. With the aid of a powerful lens he 
succeeded in reading two chapters in the New 
Testament ; but the effort was too fatiguing to ad- 
mit of repetition. This was a deprivation of no 
ordinary character ; cutting him off, as it did, from 
his long accustomed intercourse with minds " that 
speak aloud for future times to hear." But the 
trial was greatly mitigated by the daily read- 
ings of a daughter, whose filial devotion cheered 
his declining days, and made her truly the light of 
his eyes. 

Mr. Howland early exhibited a fondness for an- 
tiquarian researches. In old peopl^, old things 
and stories of ancient times, he delighted. Of the 
former his inquiries were minute, and with the lat- 
ter he was never satiated. At home or abroad, in 
society or apart from the world, his constant aim 
was to accumulate knowledge of the past. His 
interest in genealogy was intense, and so familiar 
had he become with the history of the early set- 
tlers of Rhode Island, that there was scarcely a 
family of note, concerning which he was not pre- 
pared to give detailed information. From such a 
living volume of history, his friends, and strangers 
even, seemed to think they had a right to read a 
chapter whenever they wished information for 
themselves, or had occasion to enlighten others. 
And thus it occurred, that no inconsiderable portion 
of his time was cheerfully devoted to answering 
inquiries concerning boundaries, localities, persons 
and families. The contributions in this way sup- 
plied, including copious sketches of commodore 
Abraham Whipple, general James Yarnum, and 
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others, furnished to authors, would form, if embod- 
ied, a large and valuable volume. The estimate in 
which his knowledge was held, may be inferred 
from the following letter addressed to him by the 
late Hon. Tristam Surges : 

"Watchemoket Fabm, ) 

Seekonk, Dec. 10th, 1849. ) 

John Rowland, Esq. : 

My dear sir, — ^Your long acquaintance with Providence, 
has made you to know all the men of the last and present 
♦generation, and your very tenacious memory renders your 
mind a store-house of human events and actions. I am 
desirous to be permitted to draw on this store-house to 
obtain some reminiscences in respect to the men of former 
times. My acquaintance with Providence did not, for any 
such purpose, really begin until the autumn of A. D. 1776. 
For though I had resided in the town more than three 
years at that time, yet my residence was at the college ; 
nor was I in the street more than once a week, and then 
on the Sabbath ; so that I knew nothing then of the men 
of those times. My union with the family of Welcome 
Arnold, and my extreme affection for those of that family 
still living, render me desirous to write a short memoir of 
the life of that man, and I know of no gentleman alive 
who can furnish me with so many facts concerning him as 
yourself. I pray you, therefore, my dear sir, to put down 
and communicate to me, in a letter, chronologically, what 
you can, without too much inconvenience, write concerning 
JVIr. Arnold. You will thereby confer a great favor on 
the survivors of his family, and also on, my dear sir. 
Most respectfully and truly 

Your friend and servant, 

TRISTAM BURGES. 

To Mr. Howland, the antiquarian was always a 
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welcome visitor, and many acquaintances thus 
formed, ripened into permanent friendships. Among 
those drawn to him by affinity of tastes, was the 
late judge George Thacher, of Boston. In pre- 
paring a genealogy of the Thacher family, a hiatus 
occurred that the records and traditions of Massa- 
chusetts would not fill, and in 1816 he visited 
Rhode Island, with the hope of obtaining the ne- 
cessary materials. His unpublished diary contains 
a lively account of his journey, and of his first in- 
terview with Mr. Howland, an event ever after 
held in pleasant recollection by both. After de- 
scribing his ride from Taunton to Newport, and 
thence to Bristol, where he was introduced to 
judge John Howland, he continues : 

" He could give me no account of the first settlement of 
the place, or of the Jabez Howland I was in pursuit of. 
However, after informing him of my wishes and hopes on 
the subject I was inquiring of him about, he said there 
was a John Howland, in Providence, who was a man of 
vast knowledge in the antiquities of the first settlement 
and families of the State, and if I were going thither, he 
had no doubt but I should get from him all the informa- 
tion there existed on the general subject ; " for," said he, 
** when anybody in these quarters wants to know anything 
concerning their ancestors, or the first settlement of the 
State, they always go and consult him, and he rarely fails 
satisfying them on all subjects of inquiry." This gave me 
new hopes, and I concluded, agreeably to Mr. and Mrs. 
Davis' previous inclinations, to return to Boston through 
Providence. 

** We reached that pla<!e just before night, and put up at 

Mr. 's. I hurried down into town, and inquired 

for Mr. Howland, and was soon directed to his shop. I 
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entered, and inquired if friend Howland commanded here ? 
On which a well-dressed man arose, and said his name was 
Howland. I began to interrogate him if he was a native 
of Providence ? to which he replied no ; he was bom in 
Newport, and came to this place at the age of twelve. I 
asked the name of his father ; he answered Joseph. Of 
his grandfather ; he replied Joseph. Of his great-grand- 
father ; he said Jabez. I then began to feel sure of get- 
ting the information I had so long been in pursuit of, and 
inquired if he could tell who was his great-grandmother, 
wife of his great-grandfather, Jabez Howland. He said 
her name was Bethyah or Bet^a, but he had not been 
able to find who she was, what was her maiden name, or 
where she came from, though he had made many inquiries 
and researches into all the ancient records he could hear 
of, that were likely to solve his doubts. I then told him 
her name was Bethya Thacher, who was the daughter of 
Anthony Thacher, the first of the name in this country. 
He came from England with his wife Elizabeth, whom 
tradition said he married about six weeks before he left 
that country, with four children by a former wife, and 
landed at Newbury, in June or July, 1635 ; and that soon 
after, about the middle of August, he, with his family, and 
others, to the amount of about twenty-three, were cast 
away on an island off the shores of Cape Ann, as they 
were sailing in a shallop to Marblehead, and every soul 
perished but himself and wife. 

" By this time he had finished shaving me, and I gave 
him my hand, assuring him it afforded me the greatest 
pleasure to take by the hand one of the descendants of 
Bethya Thacher, and that we stood in the relation of third 
cousins. After some inquiry as to the sources of his in- 
formation, &c., I requested him to take what papers he 
had, that might throw light upon the subject of our com- 
mon ancestors, if he had any, or of any of their descend- 
ants, and call at my lodgings aft;er he should have closed 
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his shop m the evening, which he complied with. I found 
him a clear headed, well informed man, of very good hab- 
its, and one who stood well in the estimation of the people 
of the town." 

In his researches, Mr. Howland often lamented 
the recklessness with which the papers of the early 
settlers of Rhode Island had been destroyed. 
From a quantity thrown into the street, which he 
gathered up and carried to his place of business, 
he recovered several original letters of Roger Wil- 
liams ; and from the atcumulations of more than a 
hundred years, in the hands of one who had held 
important offices under the provincial and colonial 
governments, and which had found their way to the 
paper maker's pulp vat, he rescued one letter from 
general Nathaniel Greene, and three or four from 
governors Lyndon and Ward. Every such loss he 
felt to he " a break in the order of nature," and an 
obscuration " of events under a providential gov- 
ernment which produced and completed the Ameri- 
can revolution." He believed, in the words of 
another, that " the care which preserves the mate- 
rials for a people's .history, is characteristic only 
of advanced stages of civilization, and a high de- 
gree of social and intellectual culture ; "* and that 
the want of the times was some organized agency 
that would illustrate this truth. It was with uncom- 
mon satisfaction, therefore, that he hailed the for- 
mation of the Rhode Island Historical Society, in 
1822, as the dawn of a brighter day for the annal- 
ist and historian. 

* Gommell's Discourse. 
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Though not one of the framcrs of the society, 
he immediately became a member. At the first 
annual meeting, he was chosen a vice president, 
but declined in favor of another. Subsequently, 
he was chosen treasurer, the duties of which office 
he discharged nine years. On the retirement of 
governor James Fenner from the presidency, in 
1833, he was elected his successor. To the ob- 
jects of the society he was faithfully devoted, 
making frequent donations of books, pamphlets and 
manuscripts to its cabinet. Among his earliest la* 
bors, were the preparation of two lectures, embra- 
cing the fruits of extensive investigations, which 
were read before the society. The Royal Society 
of Northern Antiquarians of Denmark, in 1835, 
conferred on him the distinction of honorary mem- 
bership. With the opinion of that learned body, 
founded on elaborate research, that Rhode Island 
was visited by the Northmen, before the discovery 
of the western continent by Columbus, he entirely 
concurred ; but did not with them believe that the 
remains of the famed stone mill, an attractive fea- 
ture of Newport, afforded evidence of the fact. 

** The fact of ante- Columbian discovery of our northern 
continent," he says, " having, in the opinion of the Den- 
mark Society, been established beyond controversy, may 
perhaps have induced them to give full credence to the 
antiquity of the building in Newport, known by the name 
of the Old Stone Mill. Our dissent from this assump- 
tion, however, will not operate to distrust the evidence of 
the first discovery, which we may conceive to have been 
previously established. The letters of Dr. "Webb, our 
former secretary, to the society at Copenhagen, stated the 

11 
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several traditions extant in Newport, relating to this 
building, together with the clause of the will of governor 
Benedict Arnold, which with us have generally been 
esteemed valid, respecting the origin of that building. 
The letters of Dr. Webb were accompanied with the sev- 
eral drafts of the same by Catherwood. The comparison 
of these with ruins still existing in Europe of ante-Colum- 
bian buildings, has, however, led the Denmark society to 
conclude that its age corresponds with that of their ancient 
date. 

" One of the oldest inhabitants of Newport, and who 
from early life has resided in the neighborhood of the 
building, informs us that when the British army were in 
possession of the island, in the war of the revolution, they 
removed the wooden roof, and all the large beams and 
flooring of the second story of the building, and applied 
them to the construction of their batteries. In this opera- 
tion, they threw down several feet of the stone work of the 
walls, leaving them less conspicuous from the harbor; 
and the hollow places in the wall, in which originally 
rested the ends of the timbers that sustained the floor, con- 
firms this statement. It appears that there was no choice 
in the selection of the stones, as if it was designed to lay 
them in regular courses ; for the pillars, as well as the en- 
tire walls of the building, are composed of stones of every 
size and shape, as they might have been collected or 
plowed from the adjoining land." 

In 1845, a medal caused to be struck in honor of 
J. Fennimore Cooper, by commodore Jesse D. 
Elliott, was transmitted to the society by that 
officer, through the Hon. John Quincy Adams. On 
recommendation of a committee, to whom the sub- 
ject was referred, and for reasons personal to the 
memory of commodore Oliver Hazard Perry, the 
acceptance of the medal was declined. This decis- 
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ion the president was directed to communicate to 
Mr. Adams, with a resolution of thanks to him 
" for his care and attention in the discharge of the 
trust committed to him," and the following corres- 
pondence ensued: 

Providence, September 23d, 1845. 
Hon. John Quincy Adams : 

Sir : — ^I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter dated ** Washington, 17th March, 1845," and 
also of the medal therein mentioned, which commodore 
Jesse D. Elliott has caused to be struck in honor of J. 
Fennimore Cooper, Esq., and which was transmitted by 
you, at the request of commodore Elliott, to be presented 
in his name to the Historical Society of Rhode Island. 

Your letter, with tne medal, were laid before the board 
of trustees of the society, at the first' meeting thereof 
after they were received by me ; and were by the board 
referred to a committee, who were prepared to report 
them at the annual meeting of the society, on the 19th of 
July last, but were deterred from doing so by the fact, 
that a few days previous to the time, it was announced in 
the newspapers that commodore Elliott was dangerously 
ilL The next meeting of the society was held, by ad- 
journment, on the 10th of September, instant, on which 
day the committee made a report, and a resolution was 
thereupon passed by the society, two attested copies of 
which are herewith annexed. 

Pursuant to the directions contained in that resolution, 
I herewith transmit to you the medal, and in the name of 
the society, respectfully request you to return the same to 
commodore Elliott, and send him, therewith, one of the 
enclosed copies. 

Please to accept assurances of the high respect with 
which I remain. Sir, your humble and obedient servant, 

JOHN HOWLAND, 
President Rhode Island Historical Society. 
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QuiNCY, Mass., 29th September, 1845. 
John. Rowland, Esq., President of the Ehode 

Island Historical Socety, Providence. 

Sir : — I received, on the 24th inst, by the mail, your 
letter of the preceding day, together with the medal in 
hcmor of J. Fennimore Cooper, Esq., struck by commo- 
dore Jesse D. Elliott, which, at his request, I had in 
March last transmitted to the Historical Society of Bhode 
Island, as a present from him. Enclosed with your letter 
were two copies of a resolution of the Historical Society 
of Rhode Island, refusing to receive the medal, and re- 
questing me to return it to commodore Elliott, together 
with one of the copies of the resolution. 

I decline the office requested of me by the Historical 
Society of Rhode Island, and hold the medal and the copy 
of their resolution which they requBfet me to transmit to com- 
modore Elliott, to be delivered to any person whom they 
or you, by their direction, may authorize to receive them. 
I retain the copy of the resolution of the society intended 
for myself. 

I am, very respectfully. Sir, your obedient servant, 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 

In 1848, at the age of ninety-one years, feeling, 
as he said, " the usual infirmities attending this ad- 
vanced period," he tendered to the society his re- 
signation, which was not accepted. To his letter 
the following reply was returned : 

To John Howland, Esq. 

Providence, October 3, 1848. 

Respected Sir, — ^You were this day re-elected president 
of the Rhode Island Historical Society by unanimous 
voice, and I herewith send you a transcript from the re- 
cords of their proceedings, at the request of the members. 

Y^ours &c. 

^THOMAS C. HARTSHORN, 

Secretary* 
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" On the recommendation of the committee on nominations, to 
whom was referred the letter of Mr. Rowland, declining a re-election 
to the office of president, it was nnanimously yoted, that the thanks 
of the society be tendered to him for his long and faithful services; 
and that he be requested still to continue in the office, performing 
only such duties as he feels the state of his health and his age will 
permit." 

This delicate compliment was sensibly apprecia- 
ted by Mr. Howland, and he continued in office to 
the close of his life, making the whole period of 
service twenty-one years. The last record of his 
presence at the society meetings, is January 15, 
1850. After that date he went abroad but little 
and the duties of the office were discharged by the 
first vice president, Albert G-. Greene, Esq. Hon- 
orary memberships were conferred upon Mr. How- 
land by the Georgia Historical Society, Essex His- 
torical Society, and the New England Genealogical 
Society. Of the old colony Pilgrim Society he 
became a member at its formation, in 1820. Of his 
official correspondence, but little has been pre- 
served. A few letters are here appended, indica- 
tive of the interest he felt in institutions estab- 
lished to promote historic and scientific pursuits. 

To THE Secretary op the Essex Historical Socie- 
ty, Salem. 

Providence, November 27, 1822. 

Dear Sir : — ^Having some years ago received from the 
family of deacon James Greene, the gloves of Governor 
Leverett, I wish you to receive and deposit them in the 
cabinet of the Essex Historical Society. Mr. Greene's 
mother was a Leverett, and the gloves had been preserved 
in the family through several generations, who had lived 
in the stone house which was the governor's mansion. 



11* 
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Having repeatedly heard from Mr. Greene the history of 
the gloves, which he had from his mother, and also from 
his grandfather Leverett, who said that they were the 
same worn by his great ancestor on public days, and in his 
attendance on the great and general courts, I have no 
doubt of their identity. Your society being in possession 
of the portrait of the governor, and one of his descend" 
ants being one of the trustees of the institution, furnishes 
a strong reason for their preservation and safe deposit 
with you. 

It has been my intention to procure for the society 
some writings of Roger Williams, but the manuscripts I 
have, relate exclusively to the early history of this State, 
and the Rhode Island Historical Society lay their claim to 
them on that account. But I do not despair of obtaining 
others not of this exclusive character, which I shall feel it 
my duty to forward to Essex. 

With great respect, and hearty thanks for the honor 
conferred by the society, I remain 

Your obedient servant, 

JOHN HOWLAND. 

To THE President of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society. 

Providence, R. L, May 15th, 1843. 

Dear Sir : — The communication of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, inviting the Rhode Island Historical So- 
ciety to cooperate with them in the celebration of the hun- 
dredth anniversary of its organization, has been but re- 
cently received, and was this day laid before our board of 
directors, who have expressed their sense of the honor 
of your attention. The names of the great and highly 
estimable men who founded the American Philosophical 
Society, still live in our remembrance, and it is a matter 
of joy to us in this remote region, that they have been 
succeeded by those of equal rank and talents. Our 
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views and operations, as the name of our society indicates, 
are necessarily limited to the department of the antiqui- 
ties and history of this country, from the time of the first 
landing of the emigrants at Plymouth ; though we feel a 
deep interest in the progress and scientific influence of the 
numerous literary societies throughout the union. The 
first volume of the historical committee of the Philosophi- 
cal Society, which reached us some years since, contain- 
ing Mr. Heckewelder's account of the Indians of the east- 
em and western regions, which compose so large a portion 
of the United States, is most valuable, as containing the 
traditions, as well as an authentic account of the manners 
and customs of these ancient inhabitants of the forest. 
We have not as yet ascertained whether we shall be able 
to send a delegation to join with you in the celebration, 
but pray you to accept our sentiments of high respect and 
regard. 

Yours, very sincerely, 

JOHN ROWLAND. 

To Brantz Mater, Esq., Baltimore: — 

Providence, April 26, 1844. 

Dear Sir : — ^I duly received your highly pleasing notice 
that the State of Maryland had formed an Historical Soci- 
ety, of which you are the corresponding secretary, and 
delayed answering it for the purpose of laying it before 
our own board of trustees at their earliest meeting. But 
circumstances having delayed that meeting, I cannot long- 
er delay to express the high satisfaction and pleasure with 
which we received this notice, and rejoice in the favora- 
ble auspices of its progress. Had such a society existed 
at the close of the revolutionary war, its records would 
have reflected high honour on the characters and names of 
many great and eminent men, who flourished there during 
that eventful period of her history. Documents could 
then have been procured which cannot now be found. It 
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will always be mentioned to the honor of Rhode Island 
and of Maryland, that they were the first two governments 
in the world that established freedom of conscience in reli- 
gious concerns ; and this idea should ever strengthen the 
bonds of sympathy and good fellowship between the his- 
torical societies of the two States. 

With a hand which has been in motion nearly eighty- 
seven years, I am unable to add, except assurances of high 
respect and regard. 

JOHN ROWLAND, 

President Rhode Island Historical Society. 

In acknowledging the letter from the secretary 
of the Georgia Historical Society, announcing his 
election as an honorary member, he says, " The 
Georgia Historical Society, in influencing the State 
authorities to employ an agent to transcribe from 
the colonial papers in England, all that relates to 
the early history of the State, will ever reflect 
honor and distinction on your society, as well as 
on the State of Georgia, and may hereafter lead 
the government of the United States to complete 
true copies relating to the other twelve original 
States." 

For his ancestors, Mr. Howland cherished strong 
filial regard, and there is little doubt that the study 
of the salient points of their character imparted a 
vigorous tone to his own. For many years he 
carefully collected such memorials of them as re- 
cords and traditions furnished. These, at the age 
of seventy-two, he entered in a book procured for 
the purpose, " not doubting," he remarks, " that it 
will be pleasing to my daughters and grand-chil- 
dren to possess this result of my labors and re- 
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searches, as a pledge of my afifection, and as a 
stimulus for them to emulate the virtues and good 
name of the honored individuals composing the 
several generations from whom they have derived 
their descent. Having been accustomed to con- 
template the divine precepts and commands in 
their most liberal and largest extent, I have never 
considered the command, " honor thy father and 
thy mother," as limited to my immediate parents, 
but as extending as far back as we can trace the an- 
cestry, should it even reach to the days of the 
court of the Star Chamber, or the fires of Smith- 
field." 

The character of the Pilgrims commanded his pro- 
found veneration. Their patient forbearance with 
Lyford, whose kind reception was rewarded with 
acts of base hypocrisy and treachery ; their readiness 
to indulge their minister Chauncey, in the practice 
of his peculiar notions of baptism; the sanctity 
with which they invested the Sabbath, and their 
scrupulous care for the manners and morals of ser- 
vants and children ; the simplicity and unsectarian 
features of their church covenant, by which believ- 
ers united themselves " into one congregation or 
church under the Lord Jesus Christ ;" the rejection 
of all creeds but the bible, and the maintenance of 
Congregationalism, united with the denial of all 
right of interference in matters of religious faith, 
entitled the colony, in his opinion, to pre-eminence 
as a christian commonwealth. 

With these feelings, it was natural that of the 
ancient towns in New England, out of his native 
State, Plymouth should be to him fraught with the 
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most interesting associations, and that the annual 
return of " Forefathers' day " should have for him 
the sacred joyousness of a " Feast of the Taber- 
nacles." And thus it was. For the 

" Men who spumed the tyrants' rod, 
Men who bowed to none but God," 

there was a large place in his heart ; and the day 
that commemorated the Mayflower compact, he 
would make a jubilee. " It ought," he writes to a 
friend, " to be ever remembered with joy by the 
descendants of the Pilgrims, with praise and 
thanksgiving to God, for his mercy in preserving 
so many of them to fulfil his great design in the 
settlement of this land with so faithful a race of 
men." At three of these anniversaries he was pre- 
sent. His first visit to Plymouth for that purpose 
in December, 1803, he thus describes : 

" It was at the urgent request of judge Barnes, 
that I met him there. He had frequently attended 
the courts in that place, and was acquainted with 
all the respectable citizens. To every gentleman 
to whom I was introduced by him, he informed 
them that I was a descendant of John Howland, 
who arrived in the Mayflower. This was to me 
better than any letter of introduction, and by his 
means, I became acquainted with all the old patri- 
archs, and with many of the younger generation of 
that ancient town. In the afternoon of the 21st, 
we visited and drank tea with the family of Es- 
quire Cotton, his near kinsman. On Forefathers' 
day, we attended worship in the old first church 
founded in America. President Kirkland, of Har- 
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vard, delivered the sermon. The deacon, judge 
Spooner, who looked almost old enough to have 
landed on the rock, read the psalm, beginning with 

" Let children hear the mighty deeds 

Which God performed of old, 
Which in our younger days we saw. 

Or which our fathers told." 

We dined in a large old house, the partition walls 
of which were removed to make room for the 
tables in the chambers. This place, I understood, 
was selected because it had been the residence of 
governor Bradford." 

He was next present in 1820, a year distin- 
guished as completing the second century since 
New England 's shores " were first impressed by the 
footsteps of men " who " gave an empire birth." 
Daniel Webster delivered the commemorative dis- 
course, now a classic in the schools of our country, 
and justly described as " correct in its historical 
statements, powerful in argument, rich in descrip- 
tion, and pathetic and eloquent in action." The 
dinner service, ornamented with a representative 
of the landing of the Pilgrims, and other appro- 
priate devices, was manufactured in England, by 
Enoch Wood & Sons, expressly for the occasion. 
Prom the surplus of this importation, he purchased 
twelve plates and two pitchers, which, with five 
kernels of corn placed on his plate at the table, he 
brought home, and preserved as mementos of a 
scene crowded with cherished memories. Four 
years later, he was again in Plymouth, when Ed- 
ward Everett thrilled a thronged assembly with a 
brilliant oration, " replete with instructive details 
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of history, of pious patriotism, and glowing eflTu- 
sions of praise " 

" Of men who fought for God, and gave 

Home for a desert shore, 
With hearts too panoplied and brave 

To quail beneath its roar." 

On this occasion, Sargent's picture of the landing 
of the Pilgrims was for the first time displayed, in 
Pilgrim Hall, and Mr. Howland had the satisfac- 
tion of looking upon the features, as there deline- 
ated, of his " godly " progenitor. 

Accompanied by a daughter and nephew, he sub- 
sequently visited Plymouth on a filial service — to 
search for and identify the grave of John How- 
land, which, like Carver's, was then unmarked by 
slab or " storied urn." They set out early in the 
morning, and dining at Taunton, reached their des- 
tination near night. It was a fatiguing ride ; but 
though weary and hungry, he could not permit 
himself to partake of refreshments until he had 
drank from the " Pilgrim spring." This done, he 
returned to the hotel with an increased relish for 
supper. The next morning he called on Dr. 
Thacher, who accompanied him to Pilgrim Hall, 
where he spent some time in viewing the various 
articles of interest there collected. They then re- 
paired to the registry office, to examine the early 
records; and from thence went to the burying 
ground, where the sought for grave had been iden- 
tified. Having made arrangements with his vener- 
able friend. Dr. Thacher, to superintend the erec- 
tion of a head-stone, they proceeded to Forefa- 
thers' rock, and thence to the residence of Dr. Le 
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Baroii; a gentleman learned in Pilgrim lore, who 
welcomed Mr. Howland with the warmth of a bro- 
ther antiquarian. In passing from point to point, 
Dr. Thacher said, " I want you to remember every- 
thing to which I direct your attention. I am now 
over ninety years old, and shall not be here when 
you come again." The words were prophetic* 
They parted, and met no more. 

Mr. Howland's last visit to Plymouth, was in 
company with his friend and neighbor, William 
Wilkinson. They carried with them a curiously 
inlaid Cabinet, brought from England in the May- 
flower, by the parents of Peregrine White, belong- 
ing to the widow of governor Jabez Bowen, and by 
her presented to the Pilgrim society. It waa 
made the companion of governor Carver's chair, 
and other antiquities adorning the society's hall ; 
^' and there," says Mr. H., " I hope it may be seen 
a thousand years hence, though probably in half 
that time the English language as now spoken, will 
not be intelligible." 

In 1845, the two hundred and twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the landing of the Pilgrims was cele- 
brated at Plymouth with more than usual enthusi- 
asm. Prom the Pilgrim society he received an in- 
vitation to attend, to which he returned the fol- 
lowing reply : 

Providence, Nov. 24, 1845. 

Gentlemen: — I received with pleasure and grateful 
feelings, your invitation to attend the commemoration of" 
of the two hundred and twenty -fifth anniversary of the 

12 
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landing of the Pilgrims from the Majrflower, as I am 
doubtless the only remaining one of the survivors of the 
fifth generation of the fathers, who arrived in that far- 
famed ship ; there being only three between me and my 
ancestor, John Howland, who landed on the rock. 

I feel peculiar interest in the event now to be com- 
memorated, but being in the eighty-ninth year of my age, 
I am uncertain whether my health will permit of my being 
there. It may, in some measure, depend on the state of 
the weather, as well as on the means of conveyance. There 
are now but few remaining of those who were present 
when I first attended the celebration, but I would enjoin 
it upon the rising generation never to omit its due observ- 
ance. It is a day sacred in the memorials of the old 
colony, thousands of whose descendants are now scattered 
over all our States, and who should never forget the cir- 
cumstances connected with the arrival of their Pilgrim an- 
cestors. 

With great respect and regard, yours, 

JOHN HOWLAND. 
The Committee of Arrangements. 

This letter, which was published in several news- 
papers, attracted a good deal of attention, and led 
to the correction of an error into which the writer 
iad inadvertantly fallen. From careful investiga- 
tion. Me, Howland supposed himself, as expressed, 
the only survivor of the fifth generation of the 
Mayflower stock. It appeared, however, from facts 
which the statement elicited, that there were still 
living three persons of the fifth generation, namely, 
Job Howland, of Conway, N. H., aged eighty-one 
years; Mehitable Nye, his sister, of Sandwich, 
Mass., aged seventy-two; and Southworth How- 
land, a brother, of Worcester, Mass., aged seventy. 
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It has since been ascertained that a descendant of 
governor Bradford in the fifth generation, was also 
living, namely, Sophia Bradford, of Duxbury, Mass., 
who died in February, 1 855, at the age of ninety- 
four. " I do not now regret," he says in a letter 
to a friend, " that I was deceived, ag it has brought 
to my acquaintance more relations than I should 
otherwise ever have known. My impression was 
founded on a conversation I had with Dr. Winslow, 
twenty years ago, in Plymouth. With a number of 
the descendants there convened, he told me he was 
of the fifth, and did not know of any other be- 
sides us of that generation then living. As he 
was of the first Winslow, I supposed his know- 
ledge correct." Those who have had any experi- 
ence in genealogical researches, will not be sur 
prised that even one so proverbially accurate 
should have been temporarily mistaken. 
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CHAPTER VII 



We now turn to another important era — ^in ma- 
ny respects, perhaps, the mo«t important — in Mr, 
Howland's life, in which he appears as the earnest 
advocate of Free Schools. For one hundred and 
sixty-four years from the founding of Rhode Island, 
no uniform system of education had been organized. 
In Providence, where the importance of " sound 
learning " had from the earliest times been recog- 
nized, the schools were of a miscellaneous charac- 
ter, sometimes private, and at others partially sus- 
tained by the town, in conjunction with a company 
of school house proprietors. In 1767, a move- 
ment was made " with the apparent design of pro- 
viding schools for all the children of the inhabi- 
tants,"* and committees, consisting of John Brown, 
John Jenckes, Nathaniel Greene, Charles Keene, 
Samuel Thurber, Darius Sessions, Samuel Night- 
ingale, Jabez Bowen and Moses Brown, were ap- 
pointed at a town meeting to further this object. 

* Staples' Annals. 
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The plan, though receiving the cordial support of 
the leading inhabitants, was not adopted. In 
1795, a similar attempt was made, but with no bet- 
ter success. 

Mr. Howland had been an attentive observer of 
this course of things, and, as he saw. the inadequa- 
cy of the means of education, and reflected upon 
the privation of his early days, he felt himself stir- 
red to make an additional effort in behalf of a 
cause so vital to the welfare of the rising and suc- 
ceeding generations. He noticed that the plan of 
free schools, supported by a general tax, met with 
the strongest opposition from the class they were 
intended to benefit. Upon the hint this fact sup- 
plied, he predicated his future action. He re- 
solved on attempting to arrest this hostility by 
creating, if possible, a correct public sentiment 
and by overlaying it with what is sometimes tech- 
nically denominated a " middling interest " influ- 
ence. The first of these measures was effected by 
free conversation with his townsmen, and by ap- 
peals through the press. The second was accom- 
plished by securing the united and active coopera- 
tion of the Mechanics' Association. At this junc- 
ture, the skill he had acquired in composition 
proved a valuable help. 

In an address before the quarterly meeting of 
the association, January 14, 1799, he says, "Most 
of us who are at present members of this associa- 
tion, have had but few advantages of education, 
but it will be our fault, as well as the fault of our 
fellow citizens, if the next generation ia not better 

12* 
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taught. Perhaps this is a subject on which we are 
too indiJBFerent. It is a subject which ought to be 
the lesson of the day, and the story of the even- 
ing. Let it be said in all private companies — ^let 
it be asserted in all public bodies — ^let it be de- 
clared in all places, till it has grown into a pro- 
verb — that it is the duty of the legislature to es- 
tablish free schools throughout the State. But un- 
til this can be accomplished, let us not neglect our 
duty. It is the duty of every man who has chil- 
dren, to see that they have what is called a good 
common education ; not such a common education 
as permits them to grow up destitute of morals or 
of principles ; but such as will qualify them to be 
respectable as well as useful members of society/' 
In this extract appears the germ of an idea with 
which he labored, and successfully, to imbue the 
community. 

The story of his efforts is best told in his own 
words, as taken down by the author, during an in- 
terview in 1847. The familiar unstudied lan- 
guage of the recital, which has been literally pre- 
served, imparts to the narrative an additional in- 
terest ; and having compared it with the records, 
and verified the accuracy of every statement relat- 
ing to the action of the town, it must ever be re- 
garded as an invaluable contribution to the school 
history of Providence. 

**In 1789, the Mechanics' Association was formed, and 
in this body begun the agitation that led to the establish- 
ment of public schools. When we came together in our 
association, we made the discovery of our deficiencies. 
There were papers to be drawn, and various kinds of writ- 
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ing to be done, that few of us were competent to execute. 
Then we began to talk. The question was asked, ought 
not our children to have better advantages of education 
than we have enjoyed ? And the answer was yes. Then 
it was asked, how shall those advantages be secured ? The 
reply was, we must have better schools. So when we had 
talked the matter over pretty thoroughly among ourselves, 
we began to agitate. As I was something of a talker, and 
had practised writing more than most of my associates, a 
good deal of this work fell to my lot. And I was very 
willing to do it, because I felt and saw its importance. So 
I wrote a number of pieces for the newspaper, and tried 
to induce others to do the same. I prevailed, however, 
with only one, Grindall Reynolds. He felt as I did about 
the matter, and wrote a piece for the Gazette in favor of 
schools. We had, indeed, the good will of many educated 
men. There were Thomas P. Ives, Thomas L. Halsey, 
David L. Barnes, and others, who had been educated in 
the public schools in Massachusetts, all of whom under- 
stood our wants and favored our movement Governor 
Bowen and the Bowen family, were also friendly. So 
was Gov. "William Jones. We met no opposition from 
the wealthy, but they having the advantages for their sons 
and daughters that wealth can always procure, did not 
feel as we poor mechanics did. They were not active. 
In this beginning of the movement, they seemed willing to 
follow, but were unwilling to lead the way. It is a curi- 
ous fact, that throughout the whole work, it was the most 
unpopular with the common people, and met with the most 
opposition from the class it was designed to benefit.* I 
suppose this was one reason why the most influential citi- 
zens did not take hold of it heartily in the beginning. 
They thought its success doubtful, and did not wish, in a 

* This testimony corroborates Moses Brown's recorded experience 
in 1768. See Barnard's R. I. Pub. School Rep. and Doc, 1848, p. 36. 
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public way, to commit themselves to an enterprise that 
would curtail their popularity and influence. This was 
not the case with all, but it was so with many. 

" The more we discussed the subject, the greater became 
its importance in our eyes. After a good deal of consulta- 
tion and discussion, we got the Mechanics* Association to 
move in the matter. This was an important point gained, 
and an encouragement to persevere. A committee was 
chosen to take up the subject Of this committee I was a 
member. They met at my house, and after due delibera- 
tion, it was resolved to address the General Assembly. I 
told them, that as neither of us were qualified to draw up 
a paper in a manner suited to go before that body, we had 
each better write a petition embodying our individual 
views, and bring it to our next meeting. Out of these 
mutual contributions we could prepare a petition that would 
do. This was agreed to, and the committee separated. 
When we next met, it was found that but two had been 
written according to previous recommendation. Those 
were by William Richmond and myself. Richmond then 
read his. It was in the usual petition style, ending, * as in 
duty bound will ever pray.' I told the committee I did 
not like the doctrine of that paper. It was too humble in 
tone. I did not believe in petitioning legislators to do their 
duty. We ought, on the contrary, in addressing that body, 
to assume a tone of confidence that with the case fairly 
stated, they would decide wisely and justly for the rising 
generation. I then took out my memorial and read it. It 
was not in the shape of an ' humble petition.' It express- 
ed briefly our destitution, and the great importance of es- 
tablishing free schools to supply it. It received the ap- 
probation of the committee, and was adopted.* 

"* Who will not honor John Howland even more for taking the lead 
In that memorial, than for having served under Washington at Tren- 
ton, and braved death in the battles of the revolution"— 22cv. Samuel 
Osgood's Address, 1846. 
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*^ This memorial was presented to the General Assembly 
in the name of our association.* It was there wannly de- 
bated, and after pretty severe opposition, the Assembly 
referred the whole subject to a committee, with directions 
to report by bill. This bill, embodying a general school 
system, was drawn up by James Burrill, jr., Attorney 
Greneral of Bhode Island. I was with him all the while, 
and he readily complied with my suggestions. 

" When the bill was reported, the Assembly was afiraid 
to pass it, until the sense of the towns could be obtained. 
So it was printed, and sent out to the freemen for instruc- 
tions. The great object now was to get the towns to vote 
right When the subject came before the town meeting in 
Providence^ I moved that a committee be appointed to pre- 
pare instructions to our representatives, and report at the 
present meeting. This was carried, and William Rich- 
mond, Samuel W. Bridgham, afterwards our first mayor, 
George R. Burrill, Wm. Lamed, and myself, were consti- 
tuted the committee. It was now late in the afternoon, 
and Bridgham, said, ' Mr. moderator, this is an important 
matter. It will require some time to draft instructions, 
and as it is now almost night, I think the subject had bet- 
ter be postponed until the next town meeting.' * Never 
fear,' replied Richard Jackson, the moderator, ' I guess 
Howland has them already written in his pocket.' * O,' 
rejoined Bridgham, * I didn't think of that — then we can 
go on." The committee accordingly retired to the oflSce 
of George R. Burrill for consultation. The questions then 
came up, what shape shall the instructions take? Who 
shall write them ? Various opinions were expressed, but 
I kept silent Bridgham then turned to me and said, 
^ what do you think, Mr. Howland ?* I had anticipated 

* The members of the committee associated with Mr. Howland, 
and who uniformly cooperated with him, were Joel Metcalf, William 
Bichmond, Peter Grinnell, Richard Anthony, Grindall Reynolds, 
Samuel Thurber, jr., and Nathan Fisher. 
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the course of events, and was prepared to answer the ques- 
tion. I had set up, the night before, till 11 o'clock, to pre- 
pare a document I intended to submit to the town 
meeting. I therefore said to the committee, *I have 
got my opinion in my pocket K you wigh to hear, 
I will read it.' * Let us hear, by all means,' was the reply. 
So I took out my document, and read it. When I got 
through, Burrill said, * well, that is just what we want. All 
we need do is to sign our names.' They accordingly sign- 
ed it, without suggesting any alteration, and we returned 
and reported it to the meeting. The paper was adopted 
by the town, as its instructions to its representatives. 

** But though Providence was thus committed to the 
good work, the country towns generally were not so safe. 
In many, the movement was decidedly unpopular, and 
there was ground for apprehension that it might fail. One 
of the most influential men in the State councils was then 
a resident of Newport. I felt very anxious to secure the 
favorable expression of that town. I therefore wrote to 
the town clerk, urging him to get an article inserted in the 
warrant for the town meeting, to instruct their representa- 
tives to vote for the bill before the Assembly. And so 
fearful was I that this precaution would be neglected, that 
I made a special journey to Newport to secure the meas- 
ure. Much to my gratification, Newport voted for the in- 
structions, and valuable services were rendered by Mr. 
Geo. Champlin, the principal representative from that town. 
Essential aid was also rendered by a member from Smithfield. 

*'At the autumn session, (1799,) the bill passed the 
House of Representatives, and was sent up to the Senate. 
That body was afraid to pass it, and did not dare reject it. 
So with other unfinished business, they laid it over until 
the next session. The Assembly met in February in this 
town. I resolved to persevere in my efforts to get the 
school bill passed. I saw the secretary, and at my sug- 
gestion, he placed the deferred bill among tfie papers first 
to be called up. 
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" One day, in the early part of the session, I met Joel 
Metcalf, a man of strong good sense, who had interested 
himself in the matter of public schools. * Come,' said I, 
* you and I must go up to the Senate to-day and get them 
to call up the school bill.' « Well,' he replied, < I don't 
know as we can influence that honorable body.' * We can 
try,' I responded. And so we went. We saw John Innis 
Garke, a senator, and told him our errand. * Well,' said 
he, • the governor and senate are to dine with me to-day 
and I will do what I can to secure favorable action.' We 
left, and went up to the senate chamber in the afternoon. 
As soon as I opened the door, Clarke rose and came to me, 
and said, * the school bill has just passed.' ' Was it op- 
posed ?' I inquired. • No,' he replied. * I called it up, 
and it was passed without a word in opposition.' Thus 
we achieved our great State triumph — not of long duration 
indeed, as the act was repealed in 1803, — but long enough 
to secure a permanent blessing to Providence. 

** I shall not confine my narrative to the strict order of 
dates, as I have no minutes of the events I am relating by 
me. My object is to give a brief view of the part I took 
in this work. The town resolved to establish four schools, 
three on the east, and one on the west side of the river. I 
was on a committee to carry out the design. Having made 
a motion in town meeting, June 3, 1799, that a commitee 
be appointed to purchase the shares held by the proprie- 
tors of ' Whipple HaJl,' and the brick school house, stand- 
ing near the State house, I was made chairman, and en- 
tered at once upon my duties. The other members of the 
conmiitt^e were Bichard Jackson, jr., and John Carlile. 
Afternoon after afternoon, accompanied by Paul Allen, I 
traversed the north end in search of the proprietors.* 

* The following is a list of the proprietors of Whipple hall, in 1781. 
Joseph Whipple, Benjamin Thurber, Edward Thurber, Obadiah 
Spragne, Job Smith, Charles Keene, David Burr. Coomer Hale, Dan- 
iel Cahoon, two shares each. Comfort Wheaton and John Smith, 
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Sometimes we found one at home, and another in the 
street. In this way, we picked up forty-five shares, at 
$10 each — ^I making the contract, and Allen, as justice of 
tte peace, legalizing it. Five of the old proprietors we 
never could find, nor could w« ascertain who were their 
heirs. To this day, they have not been purchased. One 
of the proprietors, a sturdy, self-willed man, at first refus- 
ed to sell. He * was'nt going to educate other people's 
children.' But after being made to see that the system 
would go on, and his refusal would injure nobody but him- 
self, (the town then owning over f«)rty shares, and thus 
able to control the house,) he relented, and acceded to 
our terms. We next bought the brick school house. This 
was more easily done, as the principal number of shares 
was in the hands of Moses Brown, and the town already 
owned the land on which the building stood. These 
shares were purchased at $10.50 each. It was not so 
easy, however, to obtain the lot wanted for a school house 
site at the south end. This land belonged to a gentleman 
who was unwilling to have a school of two hundred schol- 
ars so near his house and garden. I was not on the com- 
mittee to make this purchase, but when I heard he had re- 
fused to sell, I went to see him. I asked the ground of 
his objections. He said if a school was established there, 
the neighborhood would be a perfect bedlam every time 
it was dismissed. Besides, his garden would be robbed of 
all its fruit. These were very natural fears. But I as- 
sured him they were groundless. Under our rules, the 
school would be dismissed by classes, and not permitted 

one and one half shares each. Stephen Carpenter, Dexter Brown, 
Jonathan Arnold, Nathaniel Wheaton, Samuel Thurber, Timothy 
Mason, George Payson's heirs, Samuel Curry's heirs, Richard Jack- 
son, Stukely Williams, Ezekiel Burr's heirs, John Pratt, Levi Burr, 
Nehemiah Sweet, John E. Brown's heirs, William Tyler, James 01- 
ney's heirs, Aaron Mason, Ephraim Wheaton, Olney Winsor, George 
Whipple, Abner Thayer, Solomon Owen, Bei^amin Cozzens, Joshua 
Burr, Amos Allen, Edward Knowles, Benjamin Allen, Peter BandaJl, 
one share each.— Total, 50. 
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to loiter about the premises, and as to his garden, so strict 
a watch would be kept over the scholars, that his fruit 
would be safer than ever. I cannot repeat all my argu- 
ments on the occasion. It is sufficient to say, that before 
I left him, he consented to sell. 

" Some time after, when the schools had gone fairly into 
operation, the town council, accompanied by the school 
committee, made their first visit to this school. When op- 
posite his residence, I requested the company to pause till 
I went in and invited him to go with us. They did so. 
I went in, and said, ' I have been deputed by the honora- 
ble town council and the school committee, to invite you 
to accompany them in their first visit of examination to 
the Transit street school.' He appeared gratified with the 
attention, and readily complied with our invitation. I will 
not say there was not a little policy in this. At all events, 
it had a good effect. Our skeptical friend was delighted 
with all he saw and heard, and was ever after a firm sup- 
porter of the public schools. 

** Among the exercises of this occasion, was a poetic ad- 
dress made to the gentlemen of the honorable council and 
committee. It was written by Paul Allen, and spoken by 
a lad nine years of age. 

[We give the address below.] 

Gentlemen of the Hon. Council and Committee : 

Heroes of ancient and modem days 
Have challenged, and receiv'd, the paJm of praise, 
The favored poets will their deeds rehearse, 
And blazon forth their destiny in verse. 
A more exalted task your time employs, 
To watch the morals of the rising boys, — 
To teach their wandering feet to tread the road 
That leads direct to virtue's bright abode — 
To check the sallies of impetuous youth. 
And in fSieir bosoms plant the seeds of truth. 
No more shall avarice presume to blind 
With her dark shades, the eyesight of the mind, 
Kor shall prestunptaoos ign'rance dare enslave 
13 
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Those talents which the God of nature gave. 
The tribute that from gratitude is dne, 
Our hearts rejoicing fondly pays to you; 
Unostentatious virtue seeks the shade, 
And by its own success is amply paid; 
Thus the fair stream with silent steady force, 
Through the long meadows winds its devious coarse. 
And in its route, itselfunseen the while. 
Surveys the verdure spread and flow'rets smfle. 
Till all the meads in sweet luxuriance grow, 
And tell the wonders of the stream below : 
Thus, while you wish industrious to conceal. 
Those virtues gratitude would fain reveal. 
The morals of the rising youth shall tell 
* The names of those whose deeds deserve so well. 

Why should my infant tongue these deeds relate? 
Tour future glory shall adorn the State, 
When Patriots yet unknown shall tread the stage. 
And shame the parties of the present age. 

" It was clear, that to carry out our system successfully, 
^ larger sum of money than hitherto appropriated for 
schools must be secured. Here we experienced the strong- 
est opposition, and were in greatest danger of defeat. I 
moved, in town meeting, for an appropriation of $4,000. 
Some said it was too much, and others, hoping to defeat 
the motion, opposed it on the ground that the sum was in- 
sufficient. After listening some time to the discussion, I 
rose and said, that as there appeared to be a difference of 
i>pinion in the meeting, with a view to obviate the last ob- 
jection, I would move the insertion of $6000 in the place 
of $4000, first proposed. This was seconded by one of 
the opponents, thinking thereby to give the motion its 
quietus. Much to his surprise, however, the motion was 
^opted. When the result was announced, great excite- 
onent prevailed. Two of the strongest opponents came 
cup to me and said, * you have taken us in — ^you have taken 
tw in — ^we did'nt intend to vote you so much money.' 
< You have taken yourselves in, and I am glad of it,' I re- 
plied. This agitation of the school matter induced many 
of the mechanics to attend town meeting, and take an 
active j>art in town affairs, who never went before. 
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" April 1 6, 1800, the town appointed James Burrill, jr., 
John Corliss, Richard Jackson, jr., John Carlisle, Joel 
Metcalf, William Richmond and myself, a committee to 
devise and report a plan for carrying the school act into 
effect. This plan I drew up. It was reported to an ad- 
journed town meeting, April 26th, and adopted. 

" The first school committee under the act of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, was chosen in August, 1800. It consisted 
of President Maxcy, Rev. Dr. Gano, Rev. Dr. Hitchcock, 
David L. Barnes, Jabez Bowen, Amos M. AtweU, James 
Burrill, jr., William Jones, John Carlisle, and myself. — 
The town council, in conjunction with this body, appointed 
a sub-committee to draw up rules and regulations for the 
government of the schools. On this committee were Pres- 
ident Maxcy, Rev. Dr. Hitchcock, and Rev. Dr. Gano. 
When nominated. Dr. Gano said the schools had his warm- 
est wishes for success, but as he was not much acquainted 
with the matter, and as Mr. Howland had done so much, 
and understood the wants so well, he would decline in his 
favor. His wish was complied with, and I was placed on 
this important committee. 

" When the work of drawing up the rules came to be 
done, to my surprise, the burden of the labor was assigned 
to me. President Maxcy was pressed with the cares of 
the college, and could not conveniently attend to the duty. 
Dr. Hitchcock's health was declining, and though warmly 
devoted to the cause of education, was unable to give the 
subject the attention it deserved. So it was left for me 
to go on with it This was rather a formidable undertak- 
ing, but as I had the approbation of the literary gentle- 
men, I boldly put my hand to the work. To aid me in 
the matter, I sent to Boston, and procured the rules es- 
tablished there, and also a list of the books used in school. 
After my rules and regulations were prepared, I submitted 
them to the committee and town council. They were ac- 
cepted, and adopted October 16th, less than two months 
after my appointment. 
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** Up to this time, I had never seen a grammar — a sorry 
confession for a school committee man, some may think — 
but observing that * The Young Lady's Accidence ' was 
used in the Boston schools, I sent to the principal book- 
seller in that town, and purchased one hundred copies for 
the use of ours. For whatever accuracy I have obtained 
in writing, I am indebted to observation and practice. 

*' The introduction of grammar was quite an advance in 
the system of education, as it was not taught at all except 
in the better class of private schools. The same was true 
of geography, which had never been taught before. Geo- 
graphies could not be bought in this town, so I sent to 
Boston and purchased as many as were wanted for our 
schools. Dr. Morse, of Charlestown, had published the 
first volume of his geography, and that was the work we 
adopted. Many thought it an unnecessary study, and 
some in private objected to it because it would take off 
their attention from arithmetic. But it met with no pub- 
lic opposition. 

" To some, this recital may seem egotistical. But I 
have no such feeling. I was so constantly connected with 
the school movement, that I cannot speak of it without 
speaking of myself. I take no improper pride in the part 
I acted. If better educated and more influential men had 
seen fit to take the lead, I should have been contented to 
follow. But I felt that somebody must do the work, and 
as others would not, I resolved that I would. I thank a 
kind Providence that I have been able, in my humble way, 
to be of service to my fellow men ; and I wish to occupy 
no other place in their memories, or the page of history, 
than that which truth shall assign me." 

Such is the unstudied narrative of the part borne 
by the subject of these pages, in laying the founda- 
tion of a work that has given to Providence a proud 
pre-eminence, and placed Rhode Island as a faith- 
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ful guardian of the intellectual interests of her 
youth, among the foremost States of the Union. 
The names of Hopkins, Bowen, Brown, Jones, Bur- 
rill, Jackson, Nightingale and Jenckes, of Hitch- 
cock, Gano, Maxcy, Bridgham, Ives, Rhodes, Smith, 
and Barnes, with many others of like spirit, will 
ever be held in grateful remembrance for the in- 
terest they early exhibited in the sacred cause of 
education. Without the sympathy and coopera- 
tion of such minds, little could have been accom- 
plished. But to the mind that from its own fertile 
resources, originated plans, combined influences, 
organized popular sentiment, and by its indomita- 
ble energy carried forward to ultimate triumph 
this great enterprize, a distinct acknowledgment is 
due. And, " if hereafter," to use the words of one; 
often quoted in this volume, " it shall be asked) 
who was the Father of the free school system in» 
Bhode Island, and any one shall be thought worthy 
of the honor — who will it be ?"* 

For twenty years Mr. Howland, as a member of* 
the school committee, discharged the duties of his^ 
office with scrupulous fidelity, and retired only when* 
the demands upon his time as town treasurer, and 
treasurer of the Savings Institution, suggested the 
necessity of release from some of his public re- 
sponsibilities. But though withdrawn from active' 
participation in the management of the schoolS) he 
was ever observant of their progress. Standing, 
as they do, to use his own language, " on the solid 
base of equal rights, and on the enlightened and 

*Dr. Hall's Discourse. 
18* 
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liberal views of the citizens of Providence," he 
found heartfelt satisfaction in every indication of 
their increasing prosperity. He was frequently 
addressed from abroad, asking for information in 
relation to them, which he promptly furnished. 
In 1824, the Providence system had attained to 
such a point of success, as to attract the attention 
of the friends of education in Newport, and led to 
the following correspondence showing the confi- 
dence reposed in his intelligence, and furnishing 
interesting details of the schools at that period. 

Newport, Sept. 16th, 1824. 

To Mr. John Rowland, 

Town Treasurer of Providence : 

Sir : — The good people of Newport, having set them- 
selves seriously to work to establish free schools for the 
education of the youth of this town, — ^have appointed the 
subscribers a committee to collect such information as may 
be useful to them. We have been informed that you were 
very instrumental in the establishment of the free school 
system, which at present exists in Providence, and there- 
fore have concluded that you can furnish all the informa- 
tion we want. Our wish is to be made minutely acquaint- 
ed with the whole system ; but, for your convenience, we 
will mention a few of the prominent inquiries : 

Of how many pupils does a school consist ? Are there 
one or more masters to a school ? At what age are pu- 
pils admitted ? At what age discharged ? Are females 
admitted ? Does the method of instruction differ from that 
practiced in ordinary schools? and in what? What 
branijhes are taught in these schools ? What is the ex- 
pense of each and all the free schools in Providence ? If 
it -will not give you too much trouble, we should like to be 
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informed of the expense of erecting a school house in your 
town. Say of what materials. 

We have been also informed, that within a few years 
past a school has been established in Providence on the 
Lancasterian plan. We wish to know what has been its 
success. 

Any remarks you will give yourself the trouble to 
make on this subject, will be acceptable. We should par- 
ticularly desire that you say something on the effect of 
these schools on the society of Providence. 

Yours, with great respect, 

RICHARD K. RANDOLPH, > ^ 
DUTEE J. PEARCE, ; U)mmittee. 

To Richard K. Randolph and Dutee J. PEARCE,Esq8. 

Proyidence, Sept. 20, 1824. 
Gentlemen: — ^Your communication, dated 16th instant, 
was duly received, and the intelligence it affords that the 
good people of my native town have set themselves seri- 
ously to work to establish public schools, will render a 
compliance with your request the greatest pleasure. The 
preparatory measures towards establishing the system in 
this town, resulted from the provisions of an act of the 
General Assembly, passed in 1800, for the encouragement 
of public schools throughout the State. This act placed 
the power of commencing and carrying the system into 
effect, principally in the several town councils ; and al- 
though the act of the State was repealed in less than two 
years after it had passed, yet the town never withdrew the 
powers confided by the town to the town council in the 
first instance in conformity to the State law, being satisfied 
they could devise no better method. Before the system 
was completed, the town, on request of the town council, 
appointed a school committee, (at first consisting of twelve) 
to attend with them in the visitation of the schools, and 
whom the council uniformly notify to attend with them in 
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any consultation on measures to be adopted relative to the 
schools. 

The town was at first divided into four, at present into 
five school districts ; two old school houses were purchas- 
ed of proprietors, and three new ones have been built, two 
of brick and one of stone. During the time the new houses 
were building, and the old ones repairing, a sub-conmiittee 
devised and reported the rules for the government of the 
schools, and designating the books to be used. The rules 
as first established are continued with little variation, but 
changes have been made in the books, as new ones have 
appeared better adapted. The appointment and removal 
of the masters and ushers, remain solely with the town 
council, though in the appointment of the master to fill a 
vacancy, (as there are generally several applicants,) the 
school committee are convened with the council, and the 
qualifications of the candidates discussed. 

Presuming these preliminary observations may come 
within the scope of your inquiries, I now proceed to an- 
swer, as correctly as possible, the special interrogations : 

1st. Of how many pupils do the schools consist f The 
average number in the winter season is about nine hun- 
dred, in summer eight' hundred ; the school houses are 
calculated to accommodate two hundred each. 

2d. Are there one or more masters to a school f One 
master and one usher to a school. 

3d. Al what age are pupils admitted^ or at what age diS' 
charged f The children are admitted at the age of six 
years, the time of continuance not limited. Before the 
establishment of the public schools, the means of edu- 
cation were very limited, and on their being opened, the 
scholars were of all ages between six and twenty ; there 
are now but few over fourteen years, mostly from six to 
twelve. Although the age for admission, as a general 
rule, is six years, yet the preceptors receive some under 
that age, when they belong to a family from which older 
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children attend ; but when the number in a school is two 
hundred or more, which has frequently been the case, then 
all under six are excluded. 

4th. Are females admitted f Females are admitted. — 
The school rooms have an aisle, lengthwise through the 
middle, the boys occupy one side, the girls the other ; the 
floors rise from the side of the broad alley to the walls, 
and there is a desk and a seat for every two scholars ; the 
size of the room is 50 by 30 feet. 

5th. Does the method of instruction differ from thai 
practised in ordinary schools ? The method of govern- 
ment and instruction differ materially from that practised 
m schools before, or at the time the public schools were 
established. The old pedagogue system of the cow-skin 
and the ferule, is laid aside. The government partakes 
more of the paternal character; the boys have the appel- 
lation of masters, and the girls of misses ; emulation is ex- 
cited by promotion to a higher class, and by public com- 
mendation of the preceptor, of particular instances of at- 
tention to order or improvement. The -upper class of 
boys are supposed to be in the character of young gentle- 
men, and the misses are addressed as young ladies. After 
all, the application of the general system of government 
depends much on the peculiar qualifications and address 
of the preceptor ; he is not addressed by the term mas* 
ter, that is applied exclusively to the boys. The number 
of males exceed the number of females, probably about 
one-fifth through the winter, but in the summer season 
they are nearly equal. 

6th. What are the branches taught f This may be an- 
swered generally, by an extract from the first regulation, 
viz : " The principal part of the instruction will consist in 
learning spelling, accenting, and reading, both prose and 
verse, with propriety and accuracy, and a general know- 
ledge of English grammar and composition ; also, writing 
a good hand, according to the most approved rules, and 
arithmetic," &c. 
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7th. What is the expense of each and all the free schools 

in Providence? Five masters, at $500 per year, 

each, - - - - $2,500 

Five ushers, at $250 each. - - 1,250 



$3,750 
To this may be added necessary repairs of school houses, 
stove pipes, &c., and a few books furnished occasionally to 
poor children by the town council. 

8th. What are the results of the system ? As to the ef- 
fect which the public schools have had on the state of so- 
ciety, the evidence must be circumstantial, as it is impos- 
sible to tell what would have bieen the case had they not 
been established ; but the circumstances are so numerous 
and coincident, that they appear to establish the fact be- 
yond a doubt, that they have been highly beneficial. Many 
of our citizens who pay through the tax collector for their 
support, and who, having no children of their own to in- 
struct, cared but little about the education of others, from 
their observation of the good effect of the schools in their 
own neighborhood, or in the town at large, are now among 

the most zealous for their support There 

are now among our most active and valuable citizens, mer- 
chants, mechanics, manufacturers, and masters of ships, 
who were poor boys, without other means of instruction, 
and who owe their present standing, and in some instances 
large property, entirely to the education and manners ac- 
quired in these public schools. 

Two schools on the Lancasterian plan are now in operation 
in this town, by individuals from abroad, without any sup- 
port from the town. This is matter of experiment. They 
are well spoken of, and T think will be useful for children 
who have been altogether without instruction. In these 
they can commence the first rudiments, and be prepared 
to take their places in the other schools to more advantage. 
A committee, appointed by the town at April meeting, 
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made a report highly favorable to the plan in June. They 
were continued, and probably will, at a future meeting, re- 
commend one school on the plan of Lancaster, for the sup- 
port of the town, 

I have not, at present, a moment's time to review what 
I have written, or to add any further details or remarks. 
With the best and most ardent wishes, that the gentlemen 
who have begun the good work in Newport, may perse- 
vere in the good cause to the great benefit and everlasting 
honor of the place of my birth, I remain 

Your obedient servant, 

JOHN ROWLAND. 

In 1829, in answer to inquiries then made, he returned 
the following reply : 

To Capt. Geoege Rowland. 

Peovidbnce, June 10, 1829. 
Dear Sir : — ^I received your communication, three days 
ago, requesting information relative to the public schools 
in this town. I have not had time to attend to it before. 
I do not wonder at your surprise at the different systems 
adopted by Newport and Providence, you having been 
brought up here, and received instruction in the public 
schools. Twenty-eight or twenty-nine years ago, the town 
established public schools sufficient for the instruction of 
all the children, of both sexes. The school houses were 
built, or purchased at the expense of the town, and the 
salaries of the instructors are paid out of the town treas- 
ury. The town is divided into five school districts, in 
each of which there is a school house, with a master, or 
principal instructor, and an usher. The salary of each 
master is five hundred dollars, and of the usher, two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. About two years since, there was 
in addition to the above, five primary or women's schools 
established, one in each district^ for the small children to 
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be taught the alphabet^ and to be able to read and spell 
properly. The salary of the mistresses in each of these 
schools is a hundred and seventy-five dollars per year. — 
In two of these primary schools, the teacher has an assist- 
ant, at a less salary. Agreeably to the report of the school 
committee, at the late June town meeting, the amount of 
all the salaries is ... $4,596.46 

Estimated contingent expenses for repairs of 
school houses, stove pipes, premiums of re- 
wards to childrcjn, &c., &c., - $160.00 



Total, $4,756.46 

By the new State law, for the encouragement, or rather 
for the rfwcouragement of schools, each town is to receive 
a small sum, annually, from the State treasury, and are 
allowed to assess a small sum, I don't recollect how much, 
in a town tax for the same purpose. This limitation, be- 
yond which the towns are prohibited from assessing, was 
passed in the General Assembly by the influence of mem- 
bers who were opposed to the general instruction of the 
children throughout the State, and wished to confine it to 
paupers. But the town of Providence insisted on their 
right to assess as much as they pleased, or thought neces- 
sary for the support of their schools, and sufficient for the 
education of all the children in town, and this privilege 
was reserved to us in the State law, but it is allowed to no 
other town in the State. The rich men of Providence are 
and always have been in favor of all the children being 
educated at the town's expense, and if a representative of 
this town, in the General Assembly, should oppose this 
system, he would never be sent to the Assembly again. — 
But it does not altogether depend on rich men in this town. 
The Mechanics' Association consists of three hundred mem- 
bers, most of whom are voters, and all in favor of the 
schools. The number of children at the last quarterly 
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visitation in our public schools, was twelve hundred and 
seventy-seven.* 

With respect and regard, yours, 

JOHN HOWLAND. 

Mr. Howland's last direct communication with 
the public schools was on the fourth of July, 1 854, 
four months preceding his decease. On the morn- 
ing of that day, too feeble to go abroad, he stood 
at his door, and with apparent enjoyment gazed 
upon the pupils of the Arnold street school, as they 
passed to join the floral procession of the united 
schools, which constituted the principal feature of 
the municipal celebration. The scene revived memo- 
ries, both of his youth and early manhood. He 
spoke of the struggle for civil liberty in which he 
had participated, warming as he mentioned the 
venerated name of Washington, and of the present 
advantages for obtaining an education unknown in 
his childhood. Referring to the day, and the part 
to be taken by the schools in its commemoration, 
he said, " I should like to be there, but my declin- 
ing strength forbids." He then, to one who had 
been requested to address the children, furnished 
the following sentiment, which he desired might be 
offered in his name : 

" Bhode Island and her Schools— may she ever gnard the integrity 
of her rights, and may her schools raise up patriots for her defence 
to the latest generations." 

Appropriate words with which to close the watch 
care of more than half a century. 

^ For aftuther history of the schools in ProTidence, including an 
elaborate report, drawn up by President Wayland, in 1828, relating 
to alterations and improvements in the school system, the reader is 
referred to Barnard's Bhode Island Public School Reports and Docu< 
meats, for 1848. 

14 
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Mr. Howland's interest in the common scliool 
cause, did not withdraw his attention from 
the higher educational institutions of the town. 
With the history of Brown University, few not con- 
nected with it, were so familiar. " In May, 1770, 
one month after my arrival," he says, " the college 
which had been located in Warren, was removed 
to Providence. Rev. James Manning, the president, 
and David Howell, the tutor, were the only officers. 
The first commencement had been holden in War- 
ren in 1769. There were only four in the senior 
class when they arrived here. The commence- 
ments for the first five years were held in Mr, 
Snow's meeting house, that being then the largest 
in the town. Governor Wanton always attended 
from Newport, till governor Cooke succeeded him. 
He headed the procession with the president. The 
governor's wig, which had been made in England, 
was of the pattern and size of that of the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, and so large that the 
shallow crovmed hat could not be placed on his 
head without disturbing the curls. He therefore 
placed it under his left arm, and held his umbrella 
in his right hand. This was the first umbrella ever 
seen carried by a gentleman in Providence, though 
they had been some time in use by ladies on a sunny 
day. Governor Wanton was the most dignified 
and respectable looking man we had ever seen. 
The white wig of president Manning was of the 
largest dimensions usually worn in this country. 

" This year (1770,) the materials were procured 
and tiie college edifice erected. William Wheaton 
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was the master mason. John Brown laid the cor- 
ner stone. This stone was the first laid in the 
foundation at the bottom of the cellar wall, at the 
south west corner. On Dr. Manning's taking up 
his abode here, he lived in the old house of Benja- 
min Bowen, which stood on the lot at the foot of 
Bowen street, on which Mr. S. N. Richmond's brick 
house now stands. Mr. Howell was unmarried, 
and boarded. The students boarded in private 
families, at one dollar and a quarter per week. 
There they studied, and at certain hours met in 
one of the chambers of the old brick school house, 
with the officers, for recitation." 

Dr. Manning was a customer of Mr. Gladding, 
and by the suavity of his manners, and the kindness 
of his tones, won the aflfections of the young ap- 
prentice. The acquaintance then formed, in later 
years ripened into an intimacy and friendship, 
broken only by death. Dr. Manning died sudden- 
ly, July 29th, 1791, and was widely mourned as a 
devout and eloquent christian minister, and an em- 
inently successful instructor. Brief obituary notices 
of his decease appeared in the newspapers of the 
day, but no extended memoir was attempted until 
1815, when Mr. Howland, desirous of testifying his 
respect for the memory of his distinguished friend, 
wrote a biographical sketch, which was published 
in the Rhode Island Literary Repository for Janu- 
ary, of that year. 

In 1835, the Board of Fellows of Brown Univer- 
sity, conferred on Mr. Howland the honorary de- 
gree of Master of Arts — a voluntary testimony to 
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private worth, and to service rendered to tlie cause 
of learning. The announcement on commencement 
day, took him by surprise. Up to that moment he 
had not been aware that such a token of respect 
was in contemplation. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



It had been the good fortune of Mr. Howland to 
witness the successful termination of a colonial war, 
to sustain which Providence " contributed its full 
proportion of men and means."* He had watched 
with anxious interest the progress of measures to 
ensure a permanent union of the States ; and from 
the formation of the Federal Constitution until its 
final adoption by each of the thirteen colonies, he 
had made himself familiar with the ideas and rea- 
sonings of those who objected to the establishment 
of a general government. 

Although among the earliest to declare against 
oppression, and to strike a blow for freedom, Rhode 
Island was the last of the States to enter the union. 
This delay was not owing to lukewarmness towards 
the principles for which her treasure and blood had 

"V^ Staples' Annals. 
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been freely poured out, or to an unwillingness to 
share the responsibilities of such a confederacy, but 
in part, at least, to a wide spread apprehension 
that the rights of the State might thereby be com- 
promised, if not subverted. Public feeling was very 
nearly equally divided. On the part of the oppo- 
sition, Mr. Howland says, it was maintained that 
the constitution ensured " an iron government," and 
that if adopted, the people of Rhode Island would 
become " slaves to Virginia" — that she being the 
largest State, " would rule the whole" — that *' the 
power to order taxes would be exercised without 
limits" — and that " we should have a land tax and 
impost to pay the Congress and a host of officers,, 
&c., &c." "But the sore place after all," he adds, 
" was that no State could make any thing a tender 
but silver and gold, though this was not urged." 

As fears of a centralized power rose, the hold 
upon State sovereignty became more tenacious. 
But whatever ground, real or imaginary, there might 
have been for these apprehensions, it was clear to^ 
all that the interests of the State were suflFering by 
the delay. " This complete independent State sov- 
ereignty," says Mr. Howland, " was a trying season 
for us. The United States could treat us only as 
a foreign power. A Custom House was establish- 
ed on the east side of Pawtucket bridge, at which 
every cart, wagon or horse, which bore any goody 
across, was obliged to enter and pay the United 
States duties. To balance this, our nation assessed 
the same duties, and a Custom House was opened 
at the west end of the bridge, at which every wagon 
14* 
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from Boston was obliged to exhibit its manifest. 
If a packet to New York carried some hogsheads 
of lime, the captain being from a foreign country, 
had to go through the searching operation, and pay 
the ad valorem. During this state of things, peo- 
ple began to move from Rhode Island into the 
United States. We were then pressed into a small 
compass. At last, a small majority in our lower 
House passed a bill ordering a convention to meet, 
and decide either to adopt or reject the Constitu- 
tion. On this bill coming before the Senate it was 
a tie, and governor Collins turned it in favor of 
concurrence. The convention in June following, 
by two majority, adopted the Constitution, and 
Rhode Island became one of the United States." 

In the prevalent fears, before referred to, Mr. 
Howland never shared. He had studied the sub- 
ject too thoroughly, and understood its merits too 
well, to suffer himself to be alarmed, or his views 
to be changed by any arguments, however specious ; 
and from the beginning, both in the Mechanics* As- 
sociation and elsewhere, he labored unceasingly to 
correct misapprehensions, and to create a favorable 
public sentiment. In common with many of the 
most discerning minds of the day, he looked upon 
the union of the States as vital to the perpetuity of 
the advantages gained by the revolutionary strug- 
gle. In the Constitution, he saw an instrument that 
limited the powers of government " to concerns in- 
teresting to the whole people, leaving the internal 
administration of each State, in peace, to its own 
constitution and laws, provided that they should be 
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republican, and interfering with them as little as 
should be necessary in war. With a vivid remem- 
brance of the price at which freedom had been pur- 
chased, his attachment to the union increased as 
life advanced, and when, in the heat of sectional 
excitement, some years before his decease, men of 
a later generation began to talk flippantly of " cal- 
culating its value," the language seemed to him 
little else than treason. Frank and outspoken as 
was his habit, he took no pains to conceal his feel- 
ings. Reposing implicit confidence in the wisdom 
and patriotism of the founders of the American Re- 
public, he believed they deserved to be held in 
everlasting gratitude for undertaking, in the words 
of Mr. Madison, " to do that which had always be- 
fore been believed impossible." And he ever look- 
ed back " to the principles of Washington and his 
administration, and to the unbroken faith of the 
Constitution, for the source of that prosperity which 
no variation of seasons can wither, and that happi- 
ness which no reverse of fortune can turn into bit- 
ter disappointment." 

The vote of the State Convention at Newport, 
adopting the Constitution, was taken on Saturday 
afternoon, May 29, 1790. The intelligence was re- 
ceived in Providence about 11 o'clock the same 
evening, and was announced by the ringing of bells, 
and a Federal salute from the Warren, Indiaman, 
owned by Messrs. Brown & Francis, and from the 
artillery park on Federal Hill. The next evening 
the Providence delegates arrived home, and were 
welcomed by " the joyful roar of artillery." But 
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these demonstrations only partially expressed the 
prevailing feeling, of which Mr. Howland strongly 
partook, and the Tuesday following was assigned 
for a more extended commemoration. At sunrise 
flags were displayed, and thirteen guns were dis- 
charged by the artillery company, which paraded 
under the command of colonel Daniel Tillinghast. 
At noon another salute was fired, after which the 
company, with distinguished gentlemen of the town, 
partook of an elegant entertainment prepared for 
them, at the residence of colonel T. Just before 
the guests sat down to the table, the colonel came 
to Mr. Howland, and requested him to write thir- 
teen toasts for the occasion, as none had been pre- 
pared. To this he demurred, and referred his 
commander to the " gentlemen of education" pre- 
sent, as better qualified to perform such service. 
But refusal was vain. " You have always written 
toasts for public celebrations," said the colonel; 
" you must do it now, and there is no time to be 
lost." Supplied with writing materials, he obeyed. 
The house was thronged, and a seat at a table could 
not be had. His alternative was the stairs. Seat- 
ing himself there, amid the noise and pressure of the 
crowd, he began to write, and before the tables 
were filled by the company, had produced the fol- 
lowing,* which were responded to by hearty cheers, 

*" Like all who are willing to work, he had work enough put upon 
him; and an amusing instance has been told of his readiness and tact, 
when, on some occasion, the business committee [of the Mechanics' 
Association] having failed to prepare a report which they were bound 
to make, half indignant and half in sport, he took up a blank sheet, 
and road off the report with such ease and emphasis, that all present 
either supposed it to be written, or were ashamed that they had not 
done it themselyes."— 2>r. HaWa Diacourae, 
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and published in the account of the proceedings 
of the day : 

1. The President of the United States. 

2. The Senate and Representatives of the United States. 

3. The Governor and Company. 

4. The Rhode Island Convention that completed the 
union of America. 

5. May the union last till years shall cease to rolL 

6. Peace at home and reputation abroad. 

7. May the groans of the distressed be heard no more. 

8. May America forever honor the men who have led 
her to her present happy situation. 

9. Agriculture, Manufactures and Commerce. 

10. The Encouragers of Useful Arts. 

11. The abolition of party. 

12. May the good of the whole be the great object. 

13. May private virtue be the road to public honor. 

At three o'clock the salute was repeated, a pro- 
cession with drums beating and colors flying, march- 
ed through the streets, and a discharge of thirteen 
cannon closed the day. In the evening, the War- 
ren was brilliantly illuminated, and a number of 
rockets were let oflf from the Great Bridge by the 
artillery. 

Thus happily terminated the painful suspense in 
which the citizens of Providence had been held, 
and' " one sentiment of joy seemed to pervade the 
whole town. The cloud which had for so long a 
time overshadowed us, now passed away. Confi- 
dence was restored, business revived, and our 
members had the high satisfaction of reflecting, that 
in this they had done their duty to their country 
and to themselves."* This " sentiment of joy" 

* Address before the Mechanics' Associatioiii 1825. 
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springing from the completion of "the union of 
America," was partaken of, even by those who held 
back to the last. " Many of the antics, I know," 
says Mr. Howland, " were glad of the adoption, 
though they were so pledged to the opposition that 
they did not dare act for it. Governor Fenner 
told me that he was glad, as we had got clear of 
the contention which had lasted long enough."* 

" When the vote of adoption had passed in the 
Convention," Mr. Howland continues, '*' it became 
the duty of the president to notify the president of 
the United States. Colonel Barton was made bear- 
er of the letter, and subsequently obtained the office 
of surveyor in our Custom House. Col. Jeremiah 
Olney, who had commanded one of our State regi- 
ments of the continental line, was appointed col- 
lector in Providence, and Theodore Foster, naval 
officer ; but on the meeting of the General Assem- 
bly which was immediately called, Mr. Foster was 
appointed senator of the United States, together 
with Joseph Stanton, of Charlestown. Mr. F. was 
a federalist. Stanton was an anti. On the eleva- 
tion of Mr. Foster to the Senate, Judge Thompson 
was appointed naval officer, which place he held 
till his death. He was a respectable, gentlemanly 
man, and my particular friend and neighbor. He 
cared nothing about the parties or politics of the 
day." 

* " Many members of the Convention were convinced of the pro- 
priety of an adoption of the Constitution, and the minority would, it 
appears, have been much larger had not a number of the members 
been restricted by instructions. Had it been compatible with the 
public good to have a^oumed the decision for a short time only, 
those instructions would undoubtedly have been reversed."— Prow- 
dence Gazette, June 5, 1790. 
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With Mr. Poster, Mr. Howland was on terms of 
intimacy, and while in Congress maintained a fa- 
miliar correspondence. Of the letters that then 
passed between them, only the following have been 
preserved. Apart from their amusing irony, they 
will have an interest for those familiar with the 
political occurrences of the times. 

To Hon. Theodore Foster. 

Providence, April 9, 1798. 

Eespectcd Friend : — ^The news! — ^thenews! — the news !— 
we are wishing, wondering, gaping, staring, and stark mad 
for news I After hearing repeatedly of " existing circum- 
stances," ^' existing state of things,'' and '' existing difficul- 
ties," we are impatient to hear of some existing new occur- 
rence, that will relieve us from this anxious state of sus- 
pense, or enable us quietly to bear it. For this purpose, 
could you, sir, enclose me occasionally some of the papers, 
it would not only be conferring a favor on me, which grat- 
itude would delight to keep in remembrance, but it would 
oblige the respectable corps of politicians who frequent my 
shop. 

As to the state of opinions here, I believe thirty-nine 
out of forty are glad to find Mr. Sprigg's motion twig'd by 
the Speaker ; but the tri-colored party, though small, have 
in seme degree succeeded in making a new dictionary. 
For instance, they say the word embargo is the same that 
used to be spelt p-e-a-c-e, and that the word arm when ap- 
plied to neutral merchant ships, means the same as the 
word trar, and we can no more account for these whimsi- 
cal assertions being propagated at the same time in places 
which have no connection with each other, than we can 
account for the yellow fever breaking out near the same 
time in different parts of the country, which have no con- 
nection with the focus of malignity ; but it is certain that 
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the same language manufactured here has likewise been 
made in several towns near Boston, and has had its effect 
in giving a majority for Heath for governor. 

Owing to the bustle of national concerns and foreign re- 
lations, the people of this State have forgotten that their 
election approaches, and the governor will put himsel 
and the rest of the Upper House in again without opposi- 
tion. Thus some good will be derived from the evils of 
the present day. 

With sentiments of high respect, 

I am, sir, your humble servant, 

JOHN HOWLAND. 
Hon. Theodore Foster. 

To John Mr. Howland. 

Philadelphia, April 16th, 1798. 

Sir : — Your entertaining letter of the 9th inst., came to 
my hand on Saturday afternoon. To '* twig Sprigg" by 
thirty-nine out of forty is great odds ! But that the tri- 
colored party, as you call them, should be able to make a 
new dictionary, and cause the word embargo to mean peace, 
and the word arm, when applied to neutral merchant ships 
to mean war, was hardly to be expected ; and that this 
new language which you say was manufactured at Provi- 
dence, should be understood in several towns near Boston, 
and should operate to give general Heath a majority in 
the election for governor, because he dealt largely iR the 
word embargo, under its new meaning, is unaccountable. 
A few members of Congress have learned and believed in 
the new signification of the words. I do not understand 
them as they do. 

We read of the Prince of the power of the air. It is 
said that at certain periods he has an uncommon agency 
and ability to do mischief, in order that good may come 
out of evil, that all things work together for good to the 
righteous. Now though our prospects at present do not 
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look very pleasant, I have great confidence that heaven 
will avert the threatening storm, or will guide us safely 
through it. The United States have a glorious career be- 
fore them, and their great destinies I believe are suited to 
it We should never despair of the honor and happiness 
of our country when we have "Washington and Adams to 
guide its councils. 

I am told that there is a sort of inconceivable charm in 
a Philadelphia newspaper, in proportion to its distance 
from this great theatre of contention. I have therefore 
been solicited frequently for newspapers to send to Georgia 
Tennessee, the North Western Territory, and evento Eng- 
land and Scotland. I subscribe for two daily papers in 
addition to three I receive on public account, purposely to 
distribute among my acquaintances, and I know of none 
whom I ought to prefer ** to the respectable corps of poli- 
ticians who frequent your shop." I shall therefore with 
great pleasure comply with your request to send you some 
of them. I now send you Bradford's paper of this morn- 
ing, and Porcupine's of March 19th, 29th and 30th, and 
April 2d, containing Mr. Harper's speech in reply to the 
speech of Mr. Gallatin, on the foreign intercourse bill, 
which has been printed in a large pamphlet, and under- 
gone two editions, sold at a quarter of a dollar a copy. 

Wishing you health and happiness, I am yours, &c., 

THEODORE FOSTER. 

Some time after the adoption of the constitution, 
one pleasant 4th of July morning, governor 
Ephraim Bowen, Hon. John Brown, and several 
others, were assembled at Mr. Howland's shop. 
The anniversary of American independence had not 
then become an established holiday in Providence.* 
While conversing on the events that had brought 
the confederated colonies into the family of nations, 
15 
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Mr. Howland said, " a day of so much importance 
ought not to pass without notice; and since the 
town is doing nothing, let us have a celebration on 
our own account." " Agreed," was the response, 
and immediately contributions were made and the 
party divided into committees to carry the sugges- 
tion into eflfect. One was despatched for refresh- 
ments, another to purchase powder, and a third to 
" bring out the old town swivel." To Mr. How- 
land was assigned the duty of procuring flannel for 
cartridges. This was not easy of execution. Every 
store in town was visited without success. Not a 
fragment was to be had. While standing in the 
last store entered, pondering what to do, he saw a 
woman passing with an infant in her arms, wrapt in 
a flannel blanket. Here was a gleam of hope. In an 
instant he was in the street and at her side. " Ex- 
cuse me, madam," he begun, at the same time point- 
ing to the coveted garment, " I wish to buy this 
blanket." With a look of surprise, she replied^ 
" it is not for sale." " I suppose so," he answered, 
" but you must let me have it, and I will tell you 
why. A number of us want to honor the day with 
a salute. We must have flannel for powder bags, 
I cannot get any at the stores, and your blanket is 
my only chance. Name your price, and here is 
your money." " But I don't wish to sell it," the 
woman responded. " Besides, it is the only one I 
have, and if I dispose of it, what shall I do for my 
child?" "0, you will find something as a substi- 
.tute, no doubt," was the reply. Still she demurred. 
Mgt patriotism had not risen to that point of sac- 
rifice. The vision of innocence robbed of its cradle 
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adjunct, and that, too, by maternal consent, was 
not altogether agreeable. Mr. Howland perceived 
that his case was growing desperate, but he was 
not the person to give up while a chance remained. 
" Come," said he, persuasively, " take this money 
and let me have the blanket," at the same time 
placing a generous sum in her hand. Whether it 
was sympathy for his perplexity, or the liberal price 
proflFered, or both, that influenced her decision, is 
unknown. But she no longer hesitated. The gar- 
ment became his, and hastening back with his prize, 
it was soon converted into receptacles for Bacon- 
ian thunder. The " old swivel" spoke nobly the 
praises of freedom — the patriotic sentiment was 
oft repeated — the loud huzza " made the welkin 
ring" — and from thenceforth the nation's birth day 

• 

has been honored with martial pomp and civic dis- 
play. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



The year 1789 was distinguished by the forma- 
tion of the Providence Association of Mechanics 
and Manufacturers. This association, whose his- 
tory for sixty-seven years, has been identified with 
the industry, economy and popular education of 
both town and city, came into existence at a time 
when " every branch of industry was cramped and 
fettered," and there was neither credit nor money 
to stimulate enterprise. " They seemed like the 
great apostle to the gentiles, as one born out of 
due time, yet their appearance, like his, proved the 
precursor of many blessings."* They early sought 
by correspondence, to awaken and organize an in- 
fluence in every part of the country, that would 
elevate and ennoble the character of mechanic arts, 
and secure from the national government a needed 
protection for home industry. 

Within the first year of its existence, Mr. How- 
land became a member. He entered into its ob- 
jects with an earnest spirit, and was early advanc- 
ed to a leading position in its direction. His 
name is associated with many of its most impor- 
tant committees. He shrunk from no labor that 

*Howland's Address, 1825. 
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tended to extend its usefulness. Besides the offi- 
cial correspondence bearing his signature, much that 
does not, together with numerous reports, were the 
products of his pen. Of the three memorials to 
Congress in behalf of manufactures, emanating 
from the association, he was the author, and each 
of these were accompanied by a letter from him to 
the members of Congress to whom they were sev- 
erally entrusted. 

Soon after the organization of the Federal gov- 
ernment, the expediency of encouraging domestic 
manufactures engaged the attention of statesmen. 
The question was in some measure forced upon 
their notice by the peculiar condition of the coun- 
try. " Europe offered but partial markets to our 
productions, while it closed its commerce to our 
marine. The annual value of our foreign exports, 
was less in amount than the annual value of our 
consumption of foreign commodities, and we pos-^ 
sessed no collateral sources of wealth to com^ 
pensate the deficiency. The government had as- 
sumed a large debt, which subjected it to a heavy- 
annual interest. Their expenses were accumulat- 
ing, the increase of which might be confidently an- 
ticipated ; and the prospects of revenue from for- 
eign commerce, or an impoverished people, were 
but gloomy. In these circumstances, the atten^- 
tion of our statesmen must have been directed to» 
internal resources. Yet from this quarter could 
be derived little to inspire their hopes. Ciom- 
merce brought no money into the country ; ciircui- 
lation was limited and slow ; the industry, or labor 
power of the country was but partially exerted; 

16» 
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and consequently much wealth lost, that might have 
been created. Without a circulating medium, and 
full employment for industry, revenue must have 
been oppressive to the people, of diflScult collec- 
tion to the government, and uncertain in its pro- 
ceeds."* 

All this was felt and acknowledged, yet upon a 
remedy leading minds were divided. Mr. JeflFer- 
son doubted the uidlity of attempting to build up a 
system of American manufactures. He thought a 
better method of increasing the national wealth 
would be to stimulate agriculture, and to exchange 
the products of the soil for the products of Euro- 
pean workshops — a plan, which, at a later period, 
he discarded. On the other hand, Mr. Hamilton, 
* though the avowed leader of the commercial por- 
tion of the community, favored domestic manufac- 
tures. From a higher stand point, he saw that 
while this branch of industry harmonized with the 
interests of agriculture and commerce, its success- 
ful establishment would be an important step taken 
to render the country independent of foreign na- 
tions. In 1*190 J while secretary of the treasury of 
the United States, he embodied his views in a re- 
port to Congress which has been justly pronounced 
" one of the most luminous and instructive public 
documents ever produced in this or perhaps in any 
other country." 

To procure statistics and facts for the basis of 
his report, Mr. Hamilton had issued a circular call- 
ing upon associations and individuals in every part 
of the country for aid. A copy of this circular 

^Remarks on Hamilton's Report. 
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was addressed to colonel John S. Dexter, Supervis- 
or of the District of Rhode Island. Knowing Mr. 
Howland's habits of inquiry and his familiarity 
with the subject, colonel D. handed him the circu- 
lar, with a request that he would furnish a reply, 
but ever considerate of the reputation and influ- 
ence of the Mechanics' Association, Mr. Howland 
returned the document, and suggested its reference 
to that body as best fitted to give character to the 
answer. This he did, accompanying it with a let- 
ter, in which he says, " I cannot hesitate to whom 
I shall apply for the obtainment of the informa- 
tion requested in the enclosed copy of a letter I 
received a short time since, from the secretary of 
the treasury ; for not only as it respects the State 
at large, but your society in particular, the subject 
must be considered as interesting." A copy of 
the same circular was also received from Hon. 
Theodore Poster. 

To the request of Mr. Hamilton, the association 
gave ready response. Committees were chosen, 
statistics obtained, and a report prepared, which 
was transmitted to the secretary of the treasury 
through colonel Dexter. The part performed by 
each member of the committee in the work as- 
signed them, does not appear on record ; but it is 
known that a large amount of the active labor in 
collecting and arranging the statistics devolved on 
Mr. Howland, and there is reason for the belief, 
that the report as finally adopted by the associa- 
tion, was drafted by him. Intelligent on this sub- 
ject beyond the opportunities of most others, and 
gifted as a " ready writer," such a work was doubt- 
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less considered a justifiable tax on his time, 
while his interest in the mechanical and manufac- 
turing prosperity of the town, disposed him to per- 
form it as a " labor of love." No one felt more 
deeply the importance of the object for which 
these facts were gathered, and no one believed 
more firmly than he, that, to quote his own words, 
" with the characters of our artisans and manufac- 
turers the reputation of our country must stand or 
fall." 

Mr. Howland's labors in behalf of manufactures 
were not limited to the transactions of the Me- 
chanics' Association. In private and in public he 
co-operated with his townsmen in movements to 
secure the rights, and advance the prosperity of 
this important branch of industry. 

The change that came over the prospects of 
manufactures at the close of the war with Great 
Britain, was peculiarly alarming to Bhode Island, 
which then contained ninety-nine cotton mills, with 
an aggregate of 75,678 spindles; especially as the 
hope of being sustained by governmental favor had 
become weakened. The act of Congress, approved 
January 18th, 1815, providing " additional revenue 
for defraying the expenses of government and sup- 
porting the public credit, by laying duties on vari- 
ous goods, wares, and merchandise manufactured in 
the United States," was felt by the manufacturers 
to be unnecessarily oppressive. With this convic- 
tion, a meeting was held at the State House in 
Providence, to consider and act upon their grievan- 
ces. In this meeting Mr. Howland pariicipated, 
and was appointed on a committee to draw up a 
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statement, with accompanying resolutions, expres- 
sive of its views, which were subsequently report- 
ed and adopted. This labor devolved on him. 
The statement sets forth, that in the act referred 
to, " we see an evident departure, not only from 
the spirit, but the very letter of the constitution." 
It declares that " every idea of justice as emanat- 
ing from the equal rights of every profession and 
every occupation, must be abandoned, if these acts 
of Congress should meet the public approbation." 
It encourages a manifestation of " the public sensi- 
sibility," lest silent endurance should be taken ad- 
vantage of, and ultimately the state of society here 
"be changed to that of continental Europe, 
where, instead of the farmer, the manufacturer; 
and the merchant, the landlord and the soldier are 
the only prominent and efficient characters." Up- 
on the back of the original document from which 
the foregoing quotations have been made, is this 
endorsement in Mr. Rowland's hand-writing: 
"The manufacturers in Philadelphia and other 
places followed our example, in consequence of 
which Mr. Madison recommended a repeal of the 
act, which was done at the next session." 

This subject was also taken up with great spirit 
by the Mechanics* Association. A memorial, one 
of the three before referred to, was drawn up, com- 
plaining of the " unjust and oppressive operation 
of the laws," and earnestly soliciting Congress to 
repeal them, as the only remedy for the evils they 
had engendered. It was placed in the hands of 
Hon. James B. Mason, a representative from Rhode 
Island, with the following letter, which, with three 
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others, are published as essential to complete the 

narrative : 

Pbovidence, December 9th, 1815. 

Sm :— -The Providence Association of Mechanics and 
Manufacturers confide to jour care their memorial and 
petition to Congress, requesting you to present it to the 
House of Kepresentatives as soon as convenient after jou 
take jour place therein. 

You will not suppose, Sir, that our views are accom- 
plished in troubling jou with this service. We are ready 
to make higher demands on jour politeness, friendship, 
and patriotism. If jour views of the subject of com- 
plaint should accord with those of the association, which 
we would not doubt, we have to solicit the exertions and 
influence of jourself and of jour honorable colleague in 
its progress through the House, or with the committee to 
whom it maj be referred. To those members of Con- 
gress who maj have paid little attention to the subject, 
some of the allegations in the memorial maj appear over- 
charged. But it is believed that stubborn facts will war- 
rant the utmost limit of their expression. On the obscu- 
ritj of the law, and the contradictorj instructions of the 
treasurj department, we maj adduce the fact, that the col- 
lecting officer of this district has alreadj received seventeen 
different sets of instructions relative to his dutj in execut- 
ing the law, and for the government of those who are sub- 
jected to their intolerable grievance. We presume jour 
knowledge of the details of these hardships and vexations, 
renders it unnecessarj to add anjthing further on this 
head ; but we have one favor more to ask. If, in the 
course of the session, jou can make it convenient to inform 
us of the progress or standing of this business, for the sat- 
isfection of our committee, jou will laj us under an addi- 
tional obligation, which will be ever respectfullj acknow- 
ledged. JOHN HOWLAND, 

Secretarj Providence Association, &c. 

Hon.. James B. Mason, Hepresentative in Congress. 
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Mb. Mason to Mb. Howland. 

Washington, Feb. 2, 1816. 

Dear Sir : — ^The Committee of Finance, in their report 
offered a resolution to the House repealing the tax on ar- 
ticles of domestic manufacture, on the 18th day of April 
next. This resolution was agreed to in a committee of the 
whole, concurred in the House, and a bill brought in ac- 
cordingly ; but on its passage to a third reading, it was so 
amended as that the repeal is to take effect from and after 
the passing of the bill, — and so amended, it passed to be 
engrossed for a third reading. I have no doubt but the 
Senate will concur. This oppressive burden may then be 
considered as removed^ as soon as the bill shall pass both 
Houses, and receive the signature of the President. I con- 
gratulate all who have suffered under its pressure. The 
committee of the whole this day agreed to report a resolu- 
tion to the House fixing the direct tax at $3,000,000. 

I am, sir, respectfully. 

Your obedient servant, 

JAMES B. MASON. 
John Howland, Esq. 

Several days before the foregoing letter was re- 
ceived, Mr. Howland wrote again as follows : 

Mb. Howland to Mb. Mason. 

Pbovidbnce, Jan. 80, 181ft. 

Sir :■— No mention having been made in the Congress- 
ional proceedings, as published in the papers, of the me- 
morial and petition of tbe Providence Association of Me- 
chanics and Manufacturers, has occasioned a solicitude 
among many of our members respecting the course it has 
taken. Inquiries are frequently made, to what committee 
was it referred ? Was it referred to the committee of 
Conmierce and Manufactures, or to that of Ways and 
Means ? Being unable to satisfy them on these points, 
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except by staking mj own conjectures and suppositions as 
to its probable course, if yon would seize a leisure moment 
to inform me I should be relieved from some embarrass- 
ment, and our committee and other members interested^ 
would doubtless feel and acknowledge the obligation. 
With high respect and regard, 

Your obedient servant, 

JOHN ROWLAND. 
Hon. James B. Mason, 

Representative in Congress, Wadhington. 

Mr. Mason to Mr. Howland. 

Washington, Feb. 6, 1816. 

Dear Sir : — ^I have received your letter of the 30th ult 
I had the honor of presenting the memorial and petition 
of the Providence Association of Mechanics and Manu- 
facturers on the second day afler taking my seat. It was 
referred to the committee of Ways and Means. Their 
report to the House on this subject was favorable. I had 
the honor to address you a few days since, in which I in- 
formed you of what had been done in the House in rela- 
tion thereto. There can be no doubt that the Senate will 
pass the bilL 

The House, on Saturday last, agreed to the report of 
the committee of the whole, fixing the direct tax at three 
millions. Yesterday, a motion was made to reconsider, 
agrcsed to, and the subject is now again under debate. I 
presume it will again be settled at three millions, although 
the majority will be smalL 

I am, sir, with high respect. 
Your obedient servant, 

JAMES B. MASON. 

John Howland, Esq. 

The tariff question which agitated the country 
in 1842; was taken up by the Mechanics' Asso- 
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ciation, at their annual meeting, April llth of that 
year, and referred to a committee, of which Mr. 
Howland was chairman. At the next meeting the 
committee reported a declaration " relative to the 
importance of increasing the duties on the impor- 
tation of foreign manufactures," which was unan- 
imously adopted, and a copy, signed by the presi- 
dent and secretary, was directed to be transmitted 
to each of the senators and representatives in Con- 
gress, with a request that it should be laid before 
that body. This " declaration " was drawn up by 
Mr. Howland. It set forth the claims of manufac- 
turing and mechanical interests to adequate pro- 
tection, and the full confidence expressed by Wash- 
ington that such would be the course of the na- 
tional legislature. It adverted to the distress that 
had fallen on manufacturers, and had '^ reached the 
whole of our commercial and agricultural commu- 
nity," in consequence of a departure from this prin- 
ciple, and concluded by affirming that " if Congress 
should any longer delay to recur to the principles 
and practice of the framers of our government, the 
result would prove too calamitous and absorbing 
to be contemplated by any one who feels the value 
of a peaceful enjoyment of our social privileges." 

According to direction, this declaration was for- 
warded to Hon. Joseph L. Tillinghast, accompanied 
by a letter from Mr. Howland. It is much to be 
regretted that this letter, of which no copy was 
preserved, has shared the fate of other valuable 
correspondence. It would doubtless have present- 
ed his matured thoughts on a topic which then 

16 
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divided the opinions of legislators and statesmen, 
and shown with what steadfastness, through all the 
mutations of parties, he had adhered to the princi- 
ples inculcated by Washington and Hamilton. In 
reference to this letter, Mr. Tillinghast, writing to 
a friend on the feeling prevalent in Congress, and 
the probable course of action, says, " Tell my good 
friend Mr. Howland, when you see him, that I fully 
intended to write him a reply to his excellent let- 
ter, full of wisdom and historical truth, which ac- 
companied the memorial of the Mechanics' Asso- 
ciation, but I was so situated at the time that I 
was obliged to content myself with doing here the 
thing that he desired should be done. I had the 
memorial received by the House, and printed in 
the Intelligencer." We close this account, with 
the following extracts of a letter relating to early 
manufactures, written by Mr. Howland, in the 
ninety-first year of his age : 

To Elisha Dyeb, Esq. 

Pkovidence, March, 1848. 

Dear Sir : — ^You will perceive that in the address de- 
livered before the Association, I spoke of the first estab- 
lishment and the gradual progress of the manufactures of 
the eastern colonies. The manufactures there mentioned, 
were those necessary for the comfort of a poor people, 
settled in the wilderness of a cold and inhospitable climate. 
But you request an account of the origin and progress of 
the manufacture of cotton, which has now attained such 
perfection. Doubtless the book in your possession, writ- 
ten by, I cannot recollect who, and which I have never 
read, will tell you that Samuel Slater erected the first 
cotton mill, moved by water power, in the United States ; 
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and that Slater, having married a daughter of Ozniel Wil- 
kinson, of Pawtucket, the enterprising members of that 
family joined him in erecting several other mills, improved 
greatly from the first. To these first cotton mills, stran- 
gers were not admitted. The doors were kept closed, lest 
the secret of their construction should become public, and 
others be erected. 

The first mill erected independent of the Slater concern, 
I believe was by William Potter. He was a carpenter 
by trade, and had for a short time worked in Slater's milL 
Most of the water power hereabouts, was occupied by grist 
or saw mills. Potter, not being able to purchase one of 
them, bought a piece of land adjoining the little brook 
which runs out of Mashapaug pond. Here he built his 
mill, but as he was assured that the pond or brook would 
not furnish sufficient water during the twenty-four hours, 
he built a dam at the outlet of the pond, with a gate, to be 
closed at night to prevent the waste of water during that 
season, and had the full pond for the supply of his water- 
wheel the next morning. 

For several years after the erection of the cotton mills, 
they only furnished the yarn. Weaving by water power 
had not then been invented. But this, perhaps, was the 
best and most profitable age of the cotton business. The 
yarn met a full demand and sale at a high price. Hun- 
dreds of new looms were built, and these, with the old ones, 
were used in different families who wove the yarn, sold 
the cloth to shop-keepers, and bought more yarn with the 
money. Some of the mills hired some old women to weave 
the yarn, for which they paid at first two-and-sixpence a 
yard. These operations furnished a useful and profitable 
employment to hundreds of families through the country, 
and during these operations the Slater and other mill 
owners, accumulated immense fortunes. 

The manufacturers, both in England as well as in this 
country, were endeavoring to discover a mode of weaving 
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by water power. At length it was discovered. The old 
looms were abandoned, and the weavers left to starve. — 
This reduced the price of cotton shirting from fifty cents 
a yard to the present prices. The discovery of this new 
power is claimed by England, but improvements on it have 
been made in America, which have since been adopted in 
Europe. Many persons, on viewing its simple operations, 
have expressed a wonder why it was not known when the 
spindles were first in use. But it is in harmony with 
the divine wisdom and goodness, which overrules all things, 
that knowledge should be progressive. This extends to 
all the sciences with which we are acquainted, as well as 
to manufactures and the useful arts. The progress and 
increase of human knowledge does not move in masses. — 
An individual may arrive at great perfection in one art, to 
which he has given his attention, and yet be ignorant and 
foolish in everything else. 

You doubtless know the Lyman mill, on the river which 
passes through Olney ville. It had ^ye or six owners, men 
of good sense. They had heard that a discovery had been 
made in England of weaving by water power, when an 
Englishman told them he knew the secret. They employ- 
ed him to introduce it into their mill, at a high price. He 
went to work. They paid for the materials, and watched 
his movements with attention; but month after month 
passed, and it never was accomplished. They drove the 
man off, and threw his lumber away, after a loss of more 
than $1000, and continued to employ Ann Axel, and the 
other old women, to weave with the old looms. But the 
price was reduced from two-and-sixpence to two shillings 
a yard. After a while the secret was out ; the power- 
looms were invented ; the mills were multiplied ; and the 
price went down to the present rate, so that we might com- 
pete with the manufacturers of Manchester 

I never was a manufacturer, or ever had any personal in- 
interest in manufactures, but still it has been my destiny 
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to have spoken and written volumes in favor of their pro- 
tection But I have said enough, and hope 

you, my dear sir, will be able to read my now broken hand, 
on which old age has done its duty. 

With great regard, yours, &c., 

JOHN HOWLAND. 

In 1805, Mr. Howland was chosen secretary of 
the association, the duties of which office he faith- 
fully discharged for a period of eighteen years. In 
1823, he was chosen vice president, and in 1824, 
president of the association. 

By an early arrangement, lectures were deliver- 
ed before the association at its quarterly meetings. 
The first was read by Isaac Greenwood, and the 
second Jan. 14, 1799, by Mr. Howland. In this 
lecture, which was published, he reviewed briefly 
the progress of manufactures and the mechanic arts 
in foreign countries, their condition in our own,, 
and concluded with an appeal in behalf of public 
schools, a subject that had long engaged his thoughts,, 
and that received the undivided sympathy of his 
brother mechanics. 

In 1810, he delivered a public address before a 
numerous audience, on the anniversary of the 
choice of officers. In this performance he ingeni- 
ously combats the idea inculcated by some writers,, 
that in importance agriculture takes precedence of 
all other occupations. He repudiates the doctrine 
that arts, manufactures and commerce are entitled 
to encouragement and protection only as the handL 
maids of agriculture, and cites " the savages of the 
western wilderness" as a class who '^ could teach. 
15* 
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US better than this." " Do we mean by this," he 
continues, " to say that the mechanic ranks above 
the farmer ? We certainly do not. We contend 
for no such superiority } for in this we declare there 
is no first or second place." Advocating the mu- 
tual dependence of the various occupations and pro- 
fessions, he thus proceeds : 

" If the mechanic arts struck into existence the first 
spark which illumined the dark and dreary night of the 
savage state, they are no less useful in aiding the progress 
of civilization. Philosophy and literature are indebted to 
the mechanic arts for their high improvements and present 
state of perfection. In accompanying philosophy in her 
sublime researches, they, like the wedded pair, are bound 
to promote each other's welfare till death shall separate 
them ; then, indeed, there is this difference, that the death 
of one is the death of the other. 

*' Strike the type-founder, the printer and the manufac- 
turers of paper and parchment, out of the system, and 

what would become of the republic of letters ? 

Could Newton, a name which none can pronounce without 
the deepest veneration, have poured such a flood of light 
into the regions of science, without the help of the me- 
chanic arts ? Could Franklin have extracted the electric 
fluid fi'om the clouds, if the paper-maker and the manufac- 
turer of cordage had not furnished the materials for his 
kite ? Could Rittenhouse, with all his skill in astronomy, 
have constructed the orrery which has placed him among 
the sons of fame, had he not served an apprenticeship to a 
cabinet maker ? Could Bulfinch, with all his theory of ar- 
chitecture, have placed the superb State House on Beacon 
Hill, if the mason and the carpenter had not been there ? 
Withdraw the axe, the hammer and the saw from the ship- 
yard, and where would you look for the commerce of the 
world ? 
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*• Let not this be represented as a partial view of the 
subject. With pleasure, and I may add with gratitudei 
we acknowledge the mutual obligations we are under. 
Allied to every thing that is of high estimation, we will 
support that rank which so evidently belongs to us ; but 
let us at the same time consider, that the improved state 
of the mechanic arts and of manufactures is derived from 
improvements in experimental philosophy, and from scien- 
tific men — ^from the increased and still increasing light 
drawn from the schools, from academies and from univer^ 
sities — ^from commerce, which brings to every country 
blessed with a free trade, the inventions, the arts, and the 
improvements of every other. The mechanic and the 
manufacturer have ever felt the sympathies of relationship. 
In many things they are identified, in all things connected. 
What branch of manufactures can be established without 
the aid of the mechanic ? And there is none which can pro- 
ceed a step in its course without his support Like the 
various ducts of the animal system in which the fluids of 
life are conveyed, and without which they would be but a 
congealed mass, the mechanic arts are the channels 
through which life and activity are conveyed to the most 
productive manufacture. What though there may be some 
who from inattention do not acknowledge this ? Their inat- 
tention to this unavoidable connection no more operates upon 
the fact, than did the ignorance of the world respecting 
that vital principle, the circulation of the blood, before it 
was discovered and published by Harvey. 

*• Civil society, the cement of which is the moral virtues, 
must, like a superb and stately edifice, be built up and 
constructed with various parts and of divers materials, 
* fitly joined together.* The mechanic and manufacturer, 
the farmer, the merchant, the professors of the liberal and 
of the fine arts, all essentially contribute to form that 
improved state of society, which alone can render our con- 
dition comfortable and pleasing, and from which our ra- 
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tional enjoyments proceed. It is highly gratifying, and 
worthy the benevolent mind, to view the connecting links 
of this golden chain, which binds the various interests to 
the public good. Like the parts of the human body, none 
can say to the other, I have no need of thee. Not only 
the different trades, but all the different branches of the 
various professions, and all the various subdivisions of the 
arts, are necessary to produce that state of society design- 
ed by our benevolent creator as the result of all our labors; 
that which shall induce us to render homage to his name, 
or stand self-condemned for the deepest ingratitude. 

" It was a wise and benevolent design of the Deity 
which, in providing for our mutual wants, thus taught us 
our mutual dependence. From this state of dependence 
none of our race are exempt If there should have been 
a solitary individual, wrapped in the mantle of self-impor- 
tance, so weak as to say he was under no obligation to a 
fellow-man, the experience of the next moment would 
teach him his delusion." 

In 1818, he again accepted an invitation to ad- 
dress the association, its anniversary being held in 
the " Tin Top" meeting house. This address, like 
its predecessors, with a becoming esprit de corps, 
pays a glowing tribute to the mechanic arts. 

**The first impulse in the human mind, when man be- 
came the tenant and cultivator of the earth, was, probably, 
a desire to provide the comforts and conveniences of life ; 
and the inspiration of the Deity, which first moved upon 
the face of the deep and brought the world into being, di- 
rected his efforts to obtain them through the means of me- 
chanic art by the instruments of husbandry ; and the feel- 
ings of devotion not being entirely extinguished by trans- 
gression, he was moved to build an altar for sacrifice or 
oblation* 
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'* Of the progress made in the mechanic arts, in the first 
ages of the world, history and tradition afford but little 
light. Men, who subsisted in the pastoral state, and when 
the head of each family was the sovereign of his own little 
commonwealth, could have no inducement to carry them 
to any considerable degree of perfection. When the pos- 
terity of Jacob were called to be a natiop, diiosen and se« 
lected to renew, or to perpetuate the knowledge and wor- 
ship of the one true God, the knowledge of the arts was 
communicated to them by inmiediate inspiration. In the 
structure of the tabernacle, and in the splendid costume of 
Aaron, the perfection of arts and manufacture were exhib- 
ited to the astonished tribes. That Being whom we adore 
as the perfection of wisdom, condescended to communicate, 
by his own spirit, to the favored son of Uri, " wisdom, and 
understanding, and knowledge, in all manner of workman- 
ship." Consecrated and venerable are the arts I May they 
never be prostituted by any member of this association to 
purposes of impiety or dishonor. The dignity and honor 
of professions which thus claim affinity with the first source 
of intelligence, should never be impaired in the hands of 
their professors." 

" The most glorious conquests have been achieved by 
the aid of the mechanic arts ! Not the conquests of the 
warrior — ^but the victories which have been obtained over 
the disorders and depravity of the human mind. Contem- ' 
plate for a moment, the degraded state of our remote an- 
cestors, when afflicted by the military despotism of rival 
chiefs. When first broke the long established power of 
feudal servitude, and raised them from the degraded char- 
acter of soldiers and vassals to the rank of freeholders and 
citizens ? The incorporation of mechanics' societies, in the 
reign of Eichard I, was the first regular approach which 
was made ; and arts, manufactures and commerce, stimulat- 
ing the ardor of inquiry, have caused a new creation to 
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arise, in which we, their more favored children, enjoy 
peace, liberty, and safety. 

" These are the triumphs which we this day celebrate. 
These were not achieved by sudden revolutions ; but every 
generation through the descent of several centuries, con- 
tributed its part to the gradual improvement Every effort 
to enlighten and restore men to the enjoyment of those 
privileges which divine goodness has appointed as the 
means of far greater blessings, will acquire new energy 
from the consciousness that we are acting in accordance 
with the Supreme will, for the promotion of human happi- 
ness. Let every consideration then — let every view of a 
subject so connected and allied to every thing which is 
great and honorable, lead you to prize the faculties you 
possess as consecrated to truth and virtue. In this your 
individual interest and much of your private happiness de- 
pends. 

*' You have seen that the mechanic arts are the auxili- 
aries of religion, of civil liberty, and of universal peace ; . 
and that they are intimately connected with all the com- 
forts of the social state. With the characters of our arti- 
sans and manufiicturers, the reputation of our country must 
stand or fall." 

Tracing the progress of the acts from their in- 
fancy among all nations, and adverting to the events 
of the past twenty years, as calculated to " acceler- 
ate the progress of civilization," the address closes 
as follows : 

" Commerce and the arts are now opening an amicable 
intercourse between all countries, and assimilating the 
manners, feelings and languages of all nations. Men will 
be induced to regard each other as brethren and friends. 

" The system of Providence which appears in unfolding 
these events, is evinced to be the best possible system to 
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produce the happiness of man. This is a subject on which 
benevolence can dwell with delight. The prospect opens 
and expands before us. It reaches beyond the confines of 
this continent, and is not limited bj the immense breadth 
of the ocean. 

"In views so just, all Europe's powers combine, 
" And the wide world approves the blest design." • 

" These views and these elevated hopes are as delight- 
ful as they are consolatory. Reason and true philosophy 
are gradually assuming their empire in the human mind. 
In every advance they make in the control of the human 
wUl, the assaults of passion will be subdued by the gentle 
sway of virtuous affection, * till the dark shades of evil 
shall be erased from the moral picture/ and the divine and 
universal system appear." 

This address evinces extensive research and 
thorough familiarity with the topics discussed. It 
was published by request, and received with more 
than usual popular favor. Besides the customary 
vote of thanks, the association presented the ora- 
tor with a silver pitcher, bearing the following in- 
scription : 

" Presented as a tribute of respect fh)m the Association of Mechan-* 
ics and Manufacturers in Providence, B. I., to John Howland, Esq., 
their Secretary, commemorative of his Oration, delivered at their an- 
niversary, April 13, 1818." 

Once more, and for the last time, Mr. Howland 
yielded to the request of the association, and ad- 
dressed them on the occasion of opening their new 
hall, in the Franklin building. This discourse was 
appropriately devoted to a review of the history 
and progress of the institution. He described 
" the depressing circumstances" under which Rhode 
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Island labored previously to adopting the constitu- 
tion, and the part taken by the association in its 
correspondence with other mechanic bodies to es- 
tablish a bond of union. The early position of the 
association, and the influence it exerted in favor of 
manufactures, is thus stated : 

" More* than thirty years ago, long before any other indi- 
viduals or public bodies awoke to a sense of the public 
interest ; when the manufactures of our country were in 
their infancy and in a state of orphanage ; when our supply 
of the most simple yet necessary articles depended on im- 
portations from Europe ; this association raised its voice 
and called on the mechanics and manufacturers from the 
district of Maine on the east, to Norfolk and Baltimore in 
the west and the south, to join with us in calling the at- 
tention of the nation to the promotion of American manu- 
factures. The first movement in the city of New York 
towards this great object, was in consequence of a letter 
written by my venerable friend, our late president, Wil- 
liam Richmond, Esq., addressed to the mechanics in that 
city, in the name of our association. In consequence of 
this letter, a meeting was called in that dty, and the first 
step taken by them was an application to their Legisla- 
ture for an act of incorporation, that they might feel and 
know their strength and influence in the great mass of the 
population. They obtained a charter, but from the jeal- 
ousy and ignorance of the great land proprietors, it was 
clogged with absurd limitations and restrictions which ob- 
structed their proceedings. The seed we had sown by our 
correspondence through the continent, our publications in 
the Gazettes, and by our public orations, seemed for a 
time to be lost ; but we were confident it would eventually 
spring up and yield an abundant harvest For several 
years we travelled almost alone on this great highway of 
the nation. Those we met, if they did not directly oppose 
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our passage, treated us as visionaries, but suffered us to 
pass on. 

^^At length, the times and the circumstances have 
changed. American manufactures and the proper estima- 
tion of improvements and perfection in the mechanic arts 
are now the theme of every public journal. The halls of 
Congress have resounded with eloquent eulogiums; and it 
is deemed an important inquiry on the election of a mem- 
ber of that body, and even on the choice of the president 
of the United States — ^is he a friend to domestic manufac- 
tures ? 

" Thus, frjm the first small sparks which were struck 
by the Providence Association, a light and a flame have 
proceeded and increased, till the whole northern continent 
of America is illuminated, and rejoices in its splendor.'' 

In 1830, having for six years presided over the 
association, Mr. Howland, at the age of seventy* 
three, retired from office. At the annual meeting, 
previous to proceeding to the election of officers, 
he rose and declining being considered a candidate 
for re-election, took his official leave in the follow- 
ing words : 

Gentlemen of the Association: 

^^ That union and harmony have subsisted among the 
members of this association, during more than forty years 
from its organization, is evinced by the fact that none of 
its presiding officers have been removed or left out, by any 
opposition vote of the members. In every instance, the 
president, when retiring from office, has, of his own choice, 
declined a new nomination. This circumstance is men? 
tioned as honorable to the character of the institution, and 
proving that local or party feelings have not been suffered 
to operate here. Friendship and mutual confidence sub- 
sisting among our members for so many years, has estab- 
lished the character of the society for prudence and dis- 
17 
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cretion among our fellow citizens at large, and given to 
the mechanics and manufacturers composing this body, an 
elevated standing in the community. 

" No longer a candidate for re-election, I deem this a 
proper time to acknowledge, which I do with feelings of 
gratitude and high respect, the repeated proofs of your 
confidence and good will, which I have received for more 
than twenty-five years past, in the various offices of chair- 
man of the select committee, of secretary of the associa- 
tion, of vice president, and for the last six years as presi- 
dent of the society. In these several stations, I have 
kept in view the great and laudable purpgses for which 
we at first associated, and have endeavored, as far as my 
exertions and influence could extend, to promote harmony 
and friendship among us, and to discourage every approach 
towards party excitement. If, in any instance, my mo- 
tives have been misunderstood, and any individual may 
have felt himself aggrieved or offended, he may be assur- 
ed it was without design on my part, and that I should 
deeply regret such an impression being made on the mind 
-of any one of our members. 

You, gentlemen, will receive my hearty thanks for the 
general decorum and good order, and especially for the 
deference you have paid to the Chair during the time I 
thave occupied it, and I have no doubt that my successor 
will receive from you the same marks of respect, which 
will greatly tend to facilitate the proper discharge of his 
duty to his own as well as to your satisfaction.'' 

On his retiring from the hall, a vote was passed, 
thanking him " for his long and faithful sei'vices." 
This vote was communicated to him, accompanied 
with the following note : 

Providence, April 14, 1830. 
Dear Sir : — By a resolve of the Providence Association 
of Mechanics and Manufacturers, passed at their last an- 
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nual meeting, it was made my duty, (and I assure you, 
sir, it is no less a privilege,) to furnish you with the vote 
of that body hereto prefixed, expressive of their sense of 
the services rendered by you during many years of your 
past life. And permit me to express a hope that, in the 
decline of life, the interests of our association will still 
claim your earnest solicitude. 

Respectfully yours, 
SAMUEL W. WHEELER, Secretary. 
John Rowland, Esq. 

To this communication Mr. Howland replied in 
the following terms : 

Providence, April 14, 1830. 

Dear Sir : — I have received your communication, with 
the resolution passed at the annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation, in approbation of my services as a member and 
ofiicer of the society, and if anything could add to the high 
satisfaction derived from this testimony of the approbation 
of the association, with which I have been connected dur- 
ing the greatest part of my life, it would be felt and wit- 
nessed in the friendly and feeling terms of your note com- 
municating the same. 

Accept, sir, every pledge which a grateful heart can 
offer, that through the decline of life, even to its ultimate 
period, "the interests of the association will claim my 
earnest solicitude." 

With great respect and regard, yours, 

JOHN HOWL AND. 
Mr. Samuel W. Wheeler, Secretary. 

This pledge was faithfully redeemed, and his un- 
abated interest in the prosperity of the associa- 
tion is evinced by the fact, that up to 1850, when 
in his ninety-third year, he had been present at 
every annual meeting. 
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Mr. Howland's oflScial position opened to him a 
pleasant acquaintance with the most prominent 
Boston mechanics. With colonel Paul ReverC; 
their acknowledged leader, he formed an intimacy, 
rendered mutually agreeable by similarity of tastes 
and opinions ; and whenever he spent a night in 
Providence he was invariably the guest of " friend 
Howland." These visits, though unfrequent, were 
anticipated by both with interest, and were remem- 
bered as among the choice enjoyments of the past. 
Once, during the life time of Eevere, in company 
with a friend, Mr. Howland attended the trien- 
nial festival of the Boston Mechanics' Associa- 
tion. They were received with great respect 
and hospitality. " The company," says Mr. H., 
" met at the old Exchange CoflFee House, where 
I was introduced to governor Gore, and other 
distinguished gentlemen. The governor wore a 
cocked hat on the occasion. Revere was of me- 
dium size, dark complexion, and had a French 
physiognomy. His influence with the mechanics 
was almost unbounded, especially at the north end." 
To the dinner succeeded sentiments and speeches. 
When his friend, as an oflScial representative of the 
Providence mechanics, was called upon, he felt 
slightly embarrassed. The call was unexpected, 
and he had neither speech premeditated, nor senti- 
ment prepared, to meet it. In this dilemma, Mr. 
H. came to his aid. With his accustomed fore- 
thought, he had, before leaving home, written two 
toasts, one of which he passed unobserved to his 
perplexed associate, who thus relieved, rose, and 
with a few prefatory remarks, presented it. 
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Boston and vicinity possessed many attractions 
for Mr. Howland. The remains of the breastworks 
on Bunker Hill, Lechmere Point and Dorchester 
Heights, calling up the forms of Warren, Putnam, 
Prescott and Washington, had not yet been dis- 
turbed by the levelling hand of improvement. Bea- 
con Hill had not wholly disappeared, and the Han- 
cock Mansion, with its ample grounds, stood apart 
with the dignity of early days, overlooking the 
noble " common," with its famous elm, beneath 
whose outspreading branches secret conclaves met,, 
and Hutchinson and Oliver were denounced. The 
old Province House, with its cupola and Indian, 
weather vane, retained something of the aristocratic 
air which distinguished its palmy days. The old 
State House still guarded the entrance to " King^ 
street," as when the blood of patriots flowed be- 
neath its walls. Faneuil Hall, the " cradle of lib- 
erty," where he attended a political meeting, had 
lost none of the interest with which it was invest- 
ed when its generous donor gracefully surrendered* 
its keys to the town authorities. Major Melville>. 
too, " the last of the cocked hats," was yet alive,, 
hale, active, adhering to the costume of a former 
century, and full of anecdote of the " tea party," 
in which he participated. And then there was his 
hospitable host, the associate of Warren, Han- 
cock and Adams, in resisting the tyranny of Gage, 
and a witness of the assault at Lexington. What 
enjoyment might he not expect in the society of one 
conversant, from the beginning, with every move- 
ment of the revolutionary party, and whose carrica^ 

17* 
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ture of " A Warm Place" had given to the " Res- 
cinders" a ludicrous notoriety.* 

With a knowledge of their temperaments, imagi- 
nation can easily picture the tenor of their fireside 
discourse. How rich in recollections of the choice 
spirits who met at the old Green Dragon tavern, 
would the record of their conversations be, had it 
been made. How clearly would it reveal causes 
in their details, unknown to history, which set the 
ball of freedom in motion. How many men un- 
heard of in story, would it honor as noble cham- 
pions of human rights. And from what numbers 
of " exclusive patriots " would it strip disguise, and 
show them up as heartless demagogues I Who 
would not esteem it a treat of the rarest sort, to 
hear thus from their own lips, how the " clarion 
notes " of James Otis arotised the popular mind to 
independence, and how Rhode Island^s honored 
son won for himself a place in the confidence of the 
confederated colonies, second only to that held by 
the Father of his country ? But the record is not 
here, and with the exception of the following inci- 
dent, we must be content with pleasant speculations. 

" Colonel Paul Revere," says Mr. Howland, 
" went on to the first Congress with dispatches 
from the provincial Congress of Massachusetts, and 
as a confidential messenger. He lodged in the 
house in which many members from diflferent colo- 
nies boarded. One evening, a number of the gen- 
tlemen seated around the fire, were conversing on 
the engrossing subject of the day. They generally 

*See Loring's Hundred Boston Orators, p. 44. 
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expressed the opinion that the next arrival from 
England would bring news of the repeal of the ob- 
noxious acts then complained of. Governor Hop- 
kins, who was walking the floor, and had not joined 
in the conversation, stopped, and facing the com- 
pany said, ' Gentlemen, those of you who indulge 
this opinion, I think deceive yourselves. Powder 
and ball will decide this question. The gun and 
bayonet alone will finish the contest in which we 
are engaged, and any of you who cannot bring your 
minds to this mode of adjusting the question, had 
better retire in time, as it will not, perhaps, be in 
your power, after the first blood shall have been 
shed.' Colonel Kevere stated that this- speech had 
a most thrilling eflfect, and coming from one of the 
oldest members present, appeared to be deeply 
pondered. This was the first time he had 
seen or heard governor Hopkins speak, and he 
ever afterwards thought him one of our greatest 
men. Governor Hopkins was willing the worst 
should be known, and Vas ready to meet the 
event." 

With his personal and political friend, Hon. 
Richard Jackson, jr., Mr. Howland frequently in- 
terchanged communications while that gentleman 
was a representative in Congress,* All that re- 

* Hon. Richard Jackson, jr., fVom his boyhood, in Providence, in 
which town he was bom, July 3, 1764, was remarkable for his great 
practical common sense. At the commencement of the revolution- 
ary war, his father removed to PomfVet, Ct., where he remained until 
the peace of 1783. Soon after his return to his native place, he en- 
gaged in mercantile business, and was long associated in the enter- 
prising firm of Butler, Wheaton & Jackson. In 1800, he was a prin- 
cipal founder of the Providence Washington Insurance Company, and 
A:om its commencement until his death, a period of thirty-eight years. 
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mains of their correspondence is the subjoined brief 
and familiar letters, written by the former, advert- 
ing to the embargo, the contemplated mediation of 
Russia, and the oflfer of the British government to 
negotiate peace. This loss has doubtless buried 
in oblivion many interesting details of political 
speculations and action, in which both participated, 
and of which, it may be supposed, they kept each 
other informed. 

Washington, December 3d, 1808. 

John Howland, Esq ; 

Dear Sir : — Since my arrival here, 1 have forwarded 
you some documents, newspapers, &c., and shall continue 
to do the same during the session, for the information of 
yourself and customers. And all I demand in return is, 
that you once in a while, when you have leisure, write me 
a letter, and give some account of our town domestic af- 
fairs, and such other information as you may think will be 
useful and pleasing to me. Party runs high here, and 
what the final result of our legislation will be, no mortal 
can tell. In respect to the embargo system, the adminis- 
tration still cling to it. The Senate, yesterday, decided 
against a repeal, twenty-five to six, as you will see by the 
enclosed paper. But if the embargo is to continue on, 
there cannot be any business done this session, for every 
day there will be motions for its repeal, and petitions pre- 
senting continually, so that it will be one continual scene 

he was the president. He was a member of the General Assembly, 
and was returned to the Congress of the United States as a represen- 
tatiye, fh>m 1808 to 1815. He planned the great bridi:e in ftont of 
his office, which was bailt under his inspection, as the chairman of 
the committee. For many years he was the moderator of the public 
meetings of the town. In his public stations, as in prirate life, he 
was honored for integrity and the faithful discharge of duty. He de- 
ceased April iSth, 1838, at the age of seventy-four years. 
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of confusion. Mr. Edward Dexter was here a few days 
past. He can give you some information about Congress, 
as he attended the debates two days. Give my respects 
to our old neighbors, Nichols, Waterman and Burrill. 
I am, respectfully, your friend, 

R. JACKSON, Jb. 

Washington, April 11th, 1810. 

John Howxand, Esq : 

Dear Sir : — ^Your esteemed favor of the 31st ultimo 
came to hand a few days since. It was very acceptable. 

We have only two things pending 

before Congress, that are of much consequence to act 

upon the present session, in a national point of view. One 

is the renewal of the national bank charter, and the other 

is disbanding what is left of the new raised armj. If 

these two objects were accomplished, the sooner Congress 

disperse, the better, as it is probable we shall carry off 

with us the remainder of all the commercial restrictions* 

We shall revert back exactly where we were, before the 

passing the non-importation embargo, and non-intercourse 

acts, so far as respects our laws ; and thus the country 

will be rid of a system which has been so injurious to our 

best interests, and degraded us both at home and abroad. 

Congress will adjourn on the 23d of the present months 

•and I expect to be at home about the first of May, when 

I hope to have the pleasure of seeing and talking over 

with you many things, new and old. 

I am, sincerely, your friend, 

R. JACKSON, Jb 

Washington, June 3d, 1813. 

John Rowland, Esq : 

Dear Sir : — Since my arrival at the seat of government, 
I have forwarded you the National Intelligencer. Con- 
gress have done little more than organize the body, and 
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appoint the usual ofl&cers and committees. The commit- 
tees have not as jet had time to mature and bring forward 
anj business of importance. The mission to Russia 
seems to paralyze all the attempts for peace. Some think 
this mission will bring about that desirable object. But we 
are ignorant of what has been offered by Russia, or what 
shape this offered mediation comes in. It is clear that no 
understanding exists between our government and the 
British respecting it Therefore it is difiBicult to form an 
opinion as to what the result of it will be. I do not dis- 
cover anything which leads me to expect peace soon. 

Your brother, colonel John Carlile, called on me yester- 
day. He had passed through the city two or three days 
before, in company with James Rhodes, Esq., to Alexan- 
dria. He spent two days in this place, and left here this 
morning on his return home. He told me he expected to 
make a short stay in Baltimore and Philadelphia. I 
should have been pleased if he could have made it conven- 
ient to have tarried here a few days longer. Mr. Rhodes 
is still here. 

I am, respectfully, your friend, 

R. JACKSON, Jr. 

Washington, January 6th, 1814. 

John Howxand, Esq. ; 

Dear Sir : — The present is merely to inform you that, 
the President has this day sent a message to Congress, 
communicating a letter from Lord Castlereagh to our Sec- 
retary of State, received by the British despatch vessel 
lately arrived at Annapolis. Also Mr. Munroe's answer 
to said letter. The substance of these letters is, that the 
British government declines the mediation of Russia, but 
offers to negotiate for peace either at London or Grotten- 
burg. Our government accepts the offer to meet at the 
latter place. 

In haste, I am, respectfully, your friend, 

R. JACKSON, JR, 
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The destruction by fire, in 1837, of a large col- 
lection of manuscripts, including letters from many 
of Mr. Howland's correspondents, has deprived 
this work of considerable appropriate material, 
particularly such as would have served to elucidate 
the political history of the times. The correspond- 
ence between him and the Hon. James Burrill, jr., 
while a member of Congress, was of this character, 
and as in instances before referred to, its loss is a 
matter of regret. A single letter only, has been 
spared, which is here inserted, referring to a sub- 
ject then before the Senate, concerning which, as 
elsewhere stated, Mr. H. was frequently solicited 
for information. 

Washington, Dec. 31, 1817, 
John Rowland, Esq. 

Dear Sir: — I received, yesterday, your very acceptable 
letter of the 25th inst. I now enclose to you the Bill to 
provide for the officers, &c, as it has passed the House of 
Representatives. It will not pass in the Senate for seve- 
ral days, and will be opposed, and probably, in some par- 
ticulars, altered, if not amended. To-day, Mr. King pre- 
sented a petition from the New York and New Jersey sur- 
viving officers, praying Congress to allow them their half 
pay, computing from ten years afler the close of the war. 
I have strong doubts whether this will be agreed to. Gren- 
eral North, and others, are here as a committee from the 
officers, to support it Now is the time, if ever, to obtain 
payment for revolutionary services and claims, and I sup- 
pose the famous Crary and Topham regiments will come 
forward with renewed hopes. The general aspect of po- 
litical affairs here is mild and pacific ; but the calm may 
be but the forerunner of a tempest. The Spanish patriots, 
the Massachusetts claims, and some other touchy subjects. 
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remain to be discussed, and I should not be surprised if 
they should bring forth a great deal of clamor and zeal. 
The Senate has adjourned over New Years' day, and to- 
morrow there will be a great show at the palace. You 
see that we are determined not to work very hard ; but 
though there is little work there is but little play. A 
duller place, or one more destitute of interesting objects 
than this city, can hardly be found. 

I shall always be pleased to receive your letters, and 
wlQ punctually answer them.* 

I am, with great truth, your friend and servant, 

JAMES BURRILL, Jr. 

* The Hon. James Burrill, jr., was bom in Providence, April 25th, 
1772, and early developed unnsaal intellectual qualities. His studies 
preparatory to entering Brown University, which he did at the age 
of twelve years, were conducted by the late William Wilkinson, then 
the most eminent teacher in Providence. He graduated in 1788, and 
choosing the profession of the law, commenced its study at the age 
of sixteen, in the office of Hon. Theodore Foster. On the elevation 
of Mr. F. to the United States Senate, Mr. BurriU concluded his 
studies with Hon. David Howell. At the age of nineteen he was ad- 
mitted to the bar, to practice in all the courts in the State, and so 
eminent did he soon become, that in 1797, at the age of twenty-five, 
he was elected Attorney General of the State. From this office he 
voluntarily retired in May, 1813. In the following October, he was 
returned a member of the General Assembly, and soon after elected 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. In this office he honorably 
served until he received the appointment of Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Judicial Court. In February, 1817, he was elected Senator in 
Congress, where he faithfully discharged the duties of his responsible 
station until his sudden decease at Washington, December 25th, 1820. 
On taking his seat in Congress, his talents and accomplishments 
were immediately recognized, and his amaible qualities won the re- 
spect and esteem alike of those who agreed, and of those who differed 
with him in political opinion. Bom at a period " when men begun 
to speak of American independence," he was embued with the spirit 
of freedom, and the oppressed found in him an advocate and friend. 
With the abused Indian tribes he strongly sympathized, and in the 
exciting debates on the admission of Missouri into the Union, his 
voice and his vote were against the extension of slaveiy. It was in 
this memorable struggle that an incident occurred which gave re- 
markable impressiveness to his last public effort. As he rose to speak, 
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CHAPTER X. 



Unlike many who entered the army of Indepen- 
dence, Mr. Howland acquired no taste for the pro- 
fession of arms. The war of the revolution he re- 
garded as a struggle sacred to human rights. Re- 
sistance to the mother country was a terrible ne- 
cessity. But having made that resistance, and 
discharged the service due to the united colonies, 
he retired from the din of the camp with an expe- 
rience that imparted new relish to peaceful pursuits. 
And though at a subsequent period, he joined the 
ranks of the " United Train of Artillery," and for a 
short time held the commission of lieutenant, he 
served rather as a member of military police, than 
with an ambition to win the crimsoned " fame and 
glory" of the battle field. 

the skirt of his coat caught in the chair, and for a moment hindered 
his assuming an erect position. *' That," exclaimed governor Bar- 
bour, "is a bad omen." With an expression of countenance inspir- 
ed by his theme, Mr. BnrriU instantly responded, " I fear no omen 
in my country's causel" a sentiment deserving, as was said soon 
after, "to be inscribed as his epitaph, and to become the watch-word 
of the republic" Mr. Burrill had a persuasive eloquence, and his 
varied attainments rendered his conversation peculiarly instructive. 
In all his official relations he eigoyed the universal confidence of his 
feUow citizens. In the annals of Bhode Island he will be honored as 
one of her most distinguished statesmen, and as one of the brightest 
ornaments (^ her literaiy and social institutions. 

18 
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Naturally of a pacific temperament, his mind was 
often disturbed by the apparent antagonism of war 
and Christianity, and like many others he was sore- 
ly perplexed to reconcile the aggressive character 
of the former, with the fraternal principles incul- 
cated by the latter. Principles so congenial, early 
met in his breast a cordial reception, and the 
thoughts of maturer years ripened into a clear con- 
viction that except in self-defence, a resort to arms 
was without excuse. " He believed in the possi- 
bility of promoting peace, as he believed in the 
possibility of obeying the gospel. He did not wish 
nor dare to doubt, that Christ knew what was in 
man, and meant what he said when he inculcated 
forgiveness of enemies, forbade retaliation and re- 
venge, and taught, by his life and death, that evil 
was to be overcome with good. On these precepts 
and promises, Mr. Howland rested."* He believ- 
ed that all difl&culties between nations could be set- 
tled by arbitration, and when, in 1818, the Rhode 
Island Peace Society was formed, he recognized 
the event as auspicious to the spread of this hu- 
manizing sentiment. 

Of this society Mr. Howland was an original 
member, |ind with his fellow associates improved 
every opportunity "in illuminating the minds of 
men upon the awful subject of war." In 1821, he 
was chosen a trustee of the society, and in the same 
year was associated with Dr. Messer and Thomas 
Arnold in revising its constitution. June 27th, 
1837, he was elected president of the society, which 
office he held till the close of life. 

*Dr. HaU's Discourse. 
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In June, 1843, the first " General Peace Conven- 
tion'* was held in London, by invitation of the Lon- 
don Peace Society, " to deliberate upon the best 
means, under the Divine blessing, to show the world 
the evil and inexpediency of the spirit and practice 
of war, and to promote permanent and universal 
peace." The Rhode Island Peace Society having 
received the circular of invitation, authorized the 
president to reply, which he did as follows : 

To THE London Peace Convention. 

The Rhode Island Peace Society having received a copy 
of the circular issued by the London Peace Society, calling 
a Convention of the friends of Peace to meet in June next, 
listen with great pleasure to this call ; but, unable to send 
a delegate to aid in its proceedings, we take this method 
of stating to the Convention our high opinion of the zeal 
and good motives which influence the London society to 
propose so wise and important a measure. Great and 
permanent good, we hope, may result from it, as a means 
of convincing the nations that war is inconsistent with the 
spirit of Christianity, and the true interests of mankind. 

We endeavor, as it has been our purpose, to aid in the 
exhibition of this glorious truth. The societies for the 
promotion of peace, both in the United States and in the 
British empire, have great cause to thank God for the fa- 
vor he has bestowed on their exertions. The efforts of 
those societies have changed, in a great degree, the face 
of civil society, and the views and actions of public men. 
From the progress of civilization, in which the principles 
of peace are predominant, the nations now find security, 
not in armies and navies, but in the sense of general jus- 
tice, and the feelings of right which prevail in a civilized 
state. A general feeling of security has come to prevail 
among the weaker as well as the more powerful nations. 
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The recent amicable settlement of our Eastern boundary 
question, which is treated with satisfaction and pleasure on 
both sides the Atlantic, was the result of this uniform pro- 
gress of the principles of peace. 

A declaration of war will never be made by a ruler who 
knows that the people will not support him in carrying it 
on. To the exclamation of the prophet, " like people, like 
priest," we may add like people, like kings and presidents. 
Enlighten the people on the character of war and the 
custom will cease forever. This has been the purpose of 
the Rhode Island Peace Society, and this purpose is here, 
perhaps, more visible, where the choice and election of 
public ro.en proceed more immediately from the people, 
and is more frequent than it can be in Europe. 

There is. a strong propensity in rulers to increase their 
power, and it generally results in the increase of the mili- 
tary force ; and to this the public sentiment ought to op- 
pose a check. In this country, a large army is not a pop- 
ular support of government, and the people will not submit 
to the expense, and the friends of peace will endeavor to 
prevent a burdensome increase of a navy beycmd what 
will be sufficient to suppress piracy and the African slave 
trade, as Europe has witnessed that wars have been com- 
menced by the first aggressions of naval commanders. 

"We have satisfactory assurance that the principles of 
peace in our land have extended far beyond the limits of 
our association ; — that vast numbers who have never had 
their names recorded as members of any organized peace 
society, have adopted our sentiments ; and we have rea- 
son to hope that national wars may cease before the light 
which shall shine into and purify the minds of the people 
of different nations. We have the pleasure of announcing 
that the great body of the clergy of all denominations in 
the Eastern States, are supporters of peace, on the princi- 
ples contained in the gospel of Christ. If our being so 
remote from the nations of Europe, and little connection 
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with this continent, is any apology for our not taking part 
in the circulation of tracts among them, this glory appears 
the more conspicuous and belongs more exclusively to the 
London Peace Society, to whom our grateful acknowledg- 
ments are justly due. 

May the blessing of God attend on and rest among the 
Convention about to be assembled in London, that they 
may greatly extend the blessings of the gospel, which is a 
revelation of peace and good will to men. 

Signed, In behalf of the Rhode Island Peace Society, 

JOHN HOWLAND, President. 

May 22d, 1843. 

In a paper read before the Rhode Island Histor- 
ical Society, July 19th, 1844, Mr. Howland, in al- 
lusion to this convention, thus speaks : " The labor 
of historians from the time that Caesar invaded* 
Gaul and crossed the channel to Britain, down to 
the battle of Waterloo, has been to record the des- 
tructive scenes of war — of battles and sieges, of 
victories and defeats, among contending nations. 
His occupation is now about to change. Men have 
now grown wiser. A good Bishop of London, fifty 
years ago, said, " war is a game which, were the 
people wise, kings could not play at." Had he 
lived another half century, he doubtless would have 
rejoiced to have witnessed in his own diocese dur- 
ing the last summer, delegates from six diflPerent 
independent nations, assembled and consulting on 
the means to prevent national wars, with the be- 
nevolent and pious prospect of accomplishing this 
great purpose. A new class of historians must then 
appear, who have not found it necessary to study 
the art of fortification and the manouvreing of Bos- 
18* 
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tile armies, but to record the improvements in the 
useful arts, and the progress of civilization, instead 
of bloody records of the battle field and the des- 
truction of towns and villages." Glorious will be 
the epoch in which the " new class of historians" 
shall have begun their work 1 

The war of 1812 and its causes, divided public 
sentiment here as elsewhere. The news of the de- 
claration of hostilities when announced in Provi- 
dence, "was received not only as a great national 
calamity, as war always is, but as peculiarly calcu- 
lated to excite sorrow and regret. The bells were 
tolled, and the flags floated at half mast.* On the 
part of the enemy, the war soon assumed a san- 
guinary and ferocious aspect. The barbarous con- 
duct of the British naval force sent out to ravage 
the Atlantic coast, had the effect to excite universal 
indignation, and to unite all parties in the common 
defence. From principle, and from an instinctive 
shrinking from bloodshed, Mr. Howland was oppos- 
ed to the war. He was identified with the party 
avowing their hostility to the measure. Yet when 
danger threatened the town of Providence, he im- 
mediately united with his fellow-citizens of all par- 
ties, in concerting measures for public protection. 
As chairman of a district committee, and associated 
with William Larned and Ebenezer K. Dexter, his 
labors, with theirs, were important and successful 
in organizing, within prescribed limits, a voluntary 
force to assist in erecting fortifications at Field's 
Point, " Squaw Hollow," and other places. In that 
work, he wrought with his compatriots of the second 

* Staples' Annals. 
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district. But one spirit pervaded the community. 
The military were frequent in their drills. Citi- 
zens of every profession, including the clergy, the 
college faculty and students, with pickaxes and 
shovels, were daily at the lines, rendering efficient 
service. And had the enemy ventured up the bay 
they would have been opposed at the several points 
of defence, with a force determined to resist to the 
last. Happily, they chose a more prudent course, 
and Providence was spared an effusion of blood. 

The convulsed state of Europe subsequent to 
the abdication of Louis Philippe and the proclama- 
tion of the French Republic under the presidency 
of Lamartine, disturbed the faith of many, but it 
had no effect to shake Mr. Howland's confidence 
in the ultimate prevalence of peace principles. He 
confided in a power mightier than the surges of 
human passion, and to that power he steadfastly 
looked for an influence to calm the storms raging 
in the bosoms of nations. " The time for revolu- 
tions," he writes, " has not yet ceased, and history 
will have records of their progress and results. 
For the signs of the times strongly refer to trans- 
actions and scenes as terrific and important as any 
contained in the history of the ages which have 
passed, and of which Europe will witness the first 
movements. But the result will vindicate the 
character of an overruling Providence in the de- 
testation of war, and the establishment of univer- 
sal harmony among the human race." His repug- 
nance to war increased with advancing years. The 
nearer he approached the world where human 
deeds are seen in their true light, the more cruel 
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and debasing appeared this method of settling dis- 
putes. To the young, he often pointed out its 
"Wrong and sin ; and when he had entertained them 
with some of his revolutionary stories, he usually 
closed by saying, '* war is a bad business, and I 
advice you to have nothing to do with it," In 
common with a large body of his countrymen, he 
felt grieved and mortified when, in 1847, war with 
Mexico was declared. It seemed to him aggress- 
ive and unjust. He spoke of it always as an in- 
fraction of the spirit of Christianity, and unworthy 
an enlightened and high minded nation. To the 
State appropriation in aid of volunteers, he object- 
ed on constitutional grounds. In an unpublished 
communication, found among his papers, and prob- 
ably the last written for the press, this opinion is dis- 
tinctly expressed — an opinion sustained by the ac- 
tion of the town and the State executive more than 
thirty years before. " The constitution," [of the 
United States] he says, " places the whole power 
of raising armies in Congress, and not in the 
States or towns. This question was decided in 
this State in the last war with Great Britain. 
Congress had . ordered a draft of fifty thousand 
of the militia to march to the invasion of Canada. 
Our proportion were drafted in this town of per- 
sons from eighteen to forty-five years. They were 
men of various conditions and circumstances in 
life, some with large families who required their 
daily labor for support. The venerable Stephen 
Wardwell moved, in a town meeting called for that 
purpose, that twelve dollars per month be paid by 
the town, in addition to the continental pay of 
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forty shillings per month, to enable the drafted 
men to hire substitutes. This raised the question 
whether the town could do this, as Congress, only, 
had power to raise soldiers, and whether a tax for 
this purpose could be collected legally. The 
States had power to raise troops to repel invasion 
and to suppress insurrection, and nothing more. 
This was decided by the opinion of James Bur- 
rill, jr., against the resolution offered, and the 
meeting ended. 

" Governor Jones immediately convened the 
council of war, and they despatched Mr. Searle, ' 
the adjutant general, to the president of the Uni- 
ted States, to represent to him that this State was 
more exposed to the enemy and their cruisers, 
than any of the other States of the Union ; that 
we wanted more armed men to defend it ; and if 
the president would order it, the State would 
raise and enlist a regiment of troops to serve dur- 
ing the war for its defence. This proposal was 
favorably received by president Madison, and it 
was done accordingly, and the drafted men were 
discharged. 

" It will doubtless be asked, what has this old 
piece of history to do with the case ? It is an- 
swered, that it serves to show the correctness of 
the opinion of Mr. Burrill, that the State has no 
power to raise soldiers without the consent of the 
United States, so expressed." 

In 1819, Mr. Howland devoted such time as 
could be spared from other avocations, in writing 
out the results of his investigations of the state of 
religion, both in Providence and the colony of 
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Rhode Island, from the arrival of Roger Williams 
to the establishment of the First Congregational 
Society and Church in 1720, embracing particulars 
of Samuel Gorton and George Fox. These noti- 
ces were recorded in a book, to which, from time 
to time, were added accounts of occurrences that 
he deemed worthy of preservation. The value of 
such a record of the past, can be estimated from 
his well known habits of patient and thorough re- 
search; but unfortunately they were many years 
ago mislaid, and have not as yet been recovered. 
To some future historian, should they come to 
light, they may prave an important help in eluci- 
dating the characters of men who exerted no in- 
considerable influence upon the theological opin- 
ions of their day, as well as aid in filling the chasms 
of local events. 

The Providence Institution for Savings came 
into existence this year, (1819.) The want of 
such an institution had for some time been discus- 
sed in private circles, and the success th9,t had fol- 
lowed a then recent movement in Boston, encour- 
aged a similar effort here. At a meeting of the 
select committee of the Mechanics' Association, 
Sept. 27th, the subject was introduced, and after a 
free expression of opinion, the secretary, Mr. 
Howland, was " requested to take such measures 
as may be deemed advisable " to engage the public * 
interest in an object designed to promote economy 
and frugality among the laboring classes, " thereby 
enabling them to save a part of their earnings till 
age or infirmities should render the use of them in- 
dispensable." In pursuance of this request, and 
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with the approbation of influential gentlemen not 
members of the association, a public meeting was 
notified and held at the Washington Insurance of- 
fice, which resulted in steps necessary to establish 
a Savings' Institution. Prominent among those 
consulted by Mr. Howland, and who evinced an 
active interest from the beginning, were Hon. 
Thomas P. Ives and Hon. James Burrill, jr. To 
the personal services and judicious suggestions of 
the former, the institution over which he presided 
until his decease, was mainly indebted for the 
careful arrangement of its business plans, and to 
the close of life enjoyed the benefit of his large 
financial experience. 

At the meeting for organization, November 4th, 
Mr. Howland was chosen treasurer, and on the 
20th of the same month, began to receive deposits. 
On the first day, twenty-seven accounts were 
opened, amounting to $818. Of the depositors 
seven were minors, two widows, and one colored.* 
At the end of the month, the accounts had in- 
creased to eighty-nine, and at the close of the 
year, two hundred and sixty-four. From the day 
of opening to September 30, 1821, nearly twenty- 
two months, three hundred and fifty-two accounts 
were entered, and $33,808,68 deposited. During 
that time, only $2295 had been withdrawn, leaving 
for accumulation a capital of $31,513,65. What- 
ever of doubt in regard to the feasibility of this 
new financial idea might at first have been enter- 
tained, confidence was now firmly established. 
The business of the office annually increased, and 

* Caesar Hitchcock. 
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on the 28th September, 1839, the deposits amount- 
ed to $375,751. 

The activity evinced by Mr. Howland in the 
preliminary measures, was carried into the duties 
of his new office. Convinced, by long observation, 
that the great error of laboring men was improvi- 
dence, he employed his powers of persuasion to 
effect reform. He reasoned with those who shook 
their heads doubtingly, that there was no fatality 
in man's condition. If he was born poor, it did 
not follow, of necessity, that he must remain so. 
In the humblest station he had inherent ability to 
rise. Economy would stimulate industry, industry 
would develope self-reliance, and these qualities 
combined would ensure competency. His efforts 
were successful in inducing many who had been in 
the habit of spending all their earnings, and who 
had never before thought of trying to save, to lay 
by a portion for future need. Children he uni- 
formly unpressed with the importance of " taking 
care of the pence." " I am indebted to Mr. How- 
land," said a man, shortly after his decease, " for 
what property I possess. Of the pocket money 
given me I had saved five dollars, and soon after 
the Savings' Institution was opened, I went to him 
and made a deposit. He appeared pleased, and 
patting me on the head, called me a good boy. 
^ Save all the money you get,' said he kindly, ' and 
bring it here, and by the time you are of age you 
may have enough to set up business with.' I fol- 
lowed his advice, and little sums, such as most 
boys spent for trifles, I saved and carried to him ; 
and on my freedom day I was the possessor of a 
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sum auf&cient to enable me, without further assist- 
ance, to set up my trade. The habit of resisting 
temptation to useless expenditures thus formed, 
has been invaluable to me through life, and has 
crowned my labors with reasonable success." 

In October, 1840, Mr. Howland retired from the 
oflEice to which he had been for twenty-one succes- 
sive years elected, and the board of directors, in 
recognition of the value of his services, adopted 
unanimously the following resolutions : 

^' Resolved, As the sense of this meetlDg, that John 
Howland, Esq., merits the thanks of this corporation, for 
his zeal and activity, ia cooperating with others, in found, 
ing this Institution, and for his faithful services as treasur- 
er during its existence, many years of which, in its infan- 
cy, these services having been rendered without compen- 
sation. And also for his counsel and influence with the 
depositors, by which many sums have been retained, 
which might otherwise have been withdrawn and lost. 

^^ Resolved, That in his retirement from this public sta- 
tion at the advanced age of eighty-three, we trust he will 
continue to enjoy the comforts of social and domestic life, 
the esteem of his fellow citizens, and the satis&ction of 
witnessing the prosperity and usefulness of those institu- 
tions which he has so largely contributed to establish in 
this community." 

Mr. Howland was succeeded by Henry Gushing, 
Esq., wjth whom Samuel 0. Blodgett, Esq., was as- 
sociated in 1846, as assistant treasurer and book- 
keeper. Of the original board of officers, only 
three survive} but he whose name will ever be 
identified with the origin of the institution, lived 
to see its privileges improved by eight thousand 

19 
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and seven hundred individuals, and its capital swell 
from $818 to $1,558,000. The prudence with 
which its affairs have been conducted, and the 
prosperity its history unfolds, have obtained for it 
in the community a deserved confidence. 

On retiring from the office of treasurer of the 
Savings' Institution, Mr. Howland withdrew from 
active participation in public affairs, and passed 
much of his time at home in reading, or in social 
intercourse. His daily recreation was to visit the 
mutual insurance office, of which he had been a 
director, or to look in upon friends at their places 
of business. He continued also to attend the 
meetings of the various associations of which he 
was a member, until decreasing strength rendered 
the efforts too fatiguing. Of the political move- 
ments of the day, he was not an indifferent specta- 
tor. He kept himself well informed of passing 
events. .Unbiased by sectional feeling, he express- 
ed his opinions of National and State policy with 
the utmost freedom, and those opinions were uni- 
formly sustained by his vote. The elective fran- 
chise he considered the conservative power of free- 
men — a proper medium for expressing the popular 
will — an effective agent for correcting abuses un- 
der a republican form of government. In his 
judgment, the man who held this right, and neg- 
lected or refused to exercise it, was untrue to him- 
self and his country. With men who never voted> 
yet censured the administration of government, he 
had no sympathy. Bad rulers could be placed in 
power only through the corruption or the indiffer- 
tence of electors, or of both combined ; and it was 
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the business of all opposed to misrule, to resist it 
at the ballot box. They who neglected so to do, 
had no consistent ground for complaint. Actuated 
by these views, he never failed while health per- 
mitted, to fulfil what he maintained to be the first 
duty of a good citizen. He had voted at every 
presidential election from Washington to president 
Pierce. His last vote was given at the age of 
ninety-four years, for general Scott. 

The year 1820 brought to Mr. Ho wland require- 
ments for services unexpected and somewhat oner- 
ous. This year the Rhode Island Society for the 
encouragement of Domestic Industry was formed, 
an institution whose beneficent influence upon ag- 
ricultural and manufacturing interests has secured 
for it an honorable rank among kindred associa- 
tions. Though friendly to that object, Mr. How- 
land was not present at the preliminary meeting, 
and was much surprised the next day to learn that 
he had been appointed on a committee to draft a 
constitution, rules and by-laws for the society. 
This labor, the other members of the committee 
turned over to him ; and though reluctantly as- 
sumed, it is deserving of mention, as showing his 
promptness, and quickness of conception, that in 
the course of a few hours on the same day, the 
work was satisfactorily accomplished. Soon ano- 
ther demand was made upon him. As the time for 
the first annual exhibition approached, he was in- 
vited to deliver an address. This honor he de- 
clined, and referred the committee to Hon. James 
Burrill, jr., " who knew more respecting domestic 
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manufactures, agriculture and commerce, than any 
other man," as a suitable person to pex'form the 
service. Mr. Burrill was applied to, who also de- 
clined. " Howland is the man to do this," said he 
to the committee. " Go to him," he added play- 
fully, " and tell him I say so, and he must BOt re- 
fuse." The message was communicated. "Tell 
Mr. Burrill," was the reply, " that I appreciate his 
good opinion } but I have no time to prepare an 
address, and must decline; and besides, I know 
nothing of agriculture, which ought to be the chief 
subject of discourse before a farmers' meeting." 
The committee withdrew, and considering the mat- 
ter finally disposed of, he dismissed it from his 
mind. But he was not permitted so to escape. 
"What could not be accomplished by persuasion^ 
was effected by stratagem ; and a few days subse- 
quent, he was not a little astonished, on opening 
his morning paper, in seeing himself ofl&cially an- 
nounced as the orator for the forthcoming anniver- 
sary. Finding himself " cornered," as he expres- 
sed it, in this friendly contest, and unwilling, at 
that late hour, to disappoint the wishes of his 
friends, he consented. 

The exhibition took place at Pawtuxet, on the 
18th October, and was numerously attended. The 
address, though written under the pressure of oth- 
er duties, and the inconvenience of limited time, 
was pertinent to the occasion. The Providence 
American of the 20th October, described it as 
^•'learned without pretension, ingenious without 
subtlety, and philosophical without abstruseness." 
The orator " briefly traced the progress of the use- 
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fill arts from their rude condition at the first set- 
tlement of our forefathers in America, to their 
present state of improvement and promise. The 
reciprocal relations of agriculture, manufactures 
and the mechanic arts, were illustrated with much 
perspicuity, and in his explanation of the design 
of the society, he furnished the most unqualified 
evidence of its claims on the patronage of the 
community." A copy for publication was request- 
ed, but for reasons honorable to the author^s mod- 
esty, was not furnished. 

In this address, of which he thought so humbly, 
he reproduces his favorite idea of the mutual rela- 
tions of agriculture, manufactures and the mechanic 
arts. He speaks of the obstacles to improvement 
in these several departments, prevalent from the 
settlement of the country, and of the value of asso- 
ciations in promoting their prosperity. " The time 
has now arrived," he says, " when the prejudices- 
which have so long held us tributary to foreign nar 
tions, like the cords which bound the strong man 
in the valley of Sorek are to be broken ; for Amer- 
ica is now arising in freedom and strength^ and will 
shake the brittle bands from her sinewy limbs. 

" The numerous societies or associations which 
have been recently established, or which are now 
forming for the promotion of domestic manufacture&, 
and for improvement in agriculture, are proofs that 
the public mind is enlightened, and that the atteni- 
tion of the people has been drawn to those meas. 
ures which are so intimately connected witk the 
best interests of the country. These associations) 
so honorable to the individuals who compose them; 

19* 
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are sure indications that the majority of the people 
in the Eastern States are disposed to aid their ju- 
dicious and laudable exertions." Quoting the words 
of Hamilton in favor of institutions for the devel- 
opment of our internal resources, and the value of 
premiums as a stimulent to enterprize, he proceeds : 
" If these views of the great statesman which were 
presented to Congress twenty-nine years ago, had 
been then adopted and acted upon, the cultivation 
of our non-slaveholding States would at this day 
have equalled some of the finest departments of 
France, and the tide of emigration from the old to 
the new States would never have set with so strong 
a current. But should no further patronage ever 
be afforded by the national government, the ingen- 
uity and skill so conspicuous in the American char- 
acter, will soon place the productions of our artists 
on such high and permanent ground that they will 
m^et with little competition in the market. Those 
articles which are in most common use, and which 
are most important and necessary to every house- 
holder, have already the preference with every pur. 
chaser who consults his interest rather than his 
prejudices. 

"American fabrics will soon form an item in the 
export trade that will more than compensate the 
ship owner for the loss of freight on foreign manu- 
factures, and the three great classes into which the 
labor and enterprise of the country are divided, com- 
merce, agriculture and manufactures, — ^will be 
forced to confess that the interest and prosperity 
of one branch is essential to the prosperity of the 
whole* 
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" Whether we consider the subject either in a 
moral or a political view, every circumstance which 
tends in the feelings of the people of this country 
to obliterate the idea of geographical lines and 
State boundaries marking us as a distinct people, 
except so far as to excite a useful emulation, will 
promote our social happiness and domestic enjoy- 
ments." ♦ " The knowledge which 

has been diffused by different writers, and the emu- 
lation which has been excited by offering premiums, 
have produced an effect which our fathers could not 
have believed possible, and have justly raised ex- 
pectations which the farmers of Bhode Island must 
not suffer to be disappointed. 

" The Providence Association of Mechanics and 
Manufacturers was incorporated before this State 
had consented to become a member of the union, 
and since that event they have presented two mem- 
orials to Congress, praying for additional duties to 
be levied on certain specific articles of foreign 
manufacture, and one other in which they demand- 
ed a repeal of taxes assessed on several of their 
occupations and professions. With the exception 
of the measures pursued by that association, the 
interests of agriculture and manufactures have been 
left in this State wholly to individual enterprise 
until last winter, when gentlemen from different 
parts of the State assembled during the session of 
the General Assembly, and formed this institution. 
And it now rests with the people of every profes- 
sion, to render it one of the most useful and inter- 
esting associations not only to the agriculturist and 
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manufacturer, but to every family where its influ- 
ence extends It is an institution 

which, properly supported, will not only elevate 
and sustain the character and reputation of this 
State, but eventually add millions to the property 
of its citizens. It will produce a friendly and social 
intercourse, in which by a mutual exchange of ideas 
and opinions, friendship ^nd good neighborhood 
will be established, and information on the most 
important and useful concerns diffused. 

" In the department of agriculture, as the appear- 
ance of this day is calculated to excite and extend, 
will gather round us every pledge of peace and se- 
curity when the storms of revolution shall agitate 
the nations. We may be a world within ourselves ; 
and when the labor of Europe shall be interrupted 
by civil dissentions or military preparation, they 
may solicit our friendship and ask us for bread. 

" The objection which had its birth in the first 
settlement of this country, that our population was 
too thin and scattered to admit of manufactures, 
no longer exists. The laws of nature cannot be 
effectually opposed. Our dense population now 
speaking with the tongues of millions, demand that 
they be established. The interests of the whole 
community of States require that they should be 
supported ; and that which is for the interest of a 
vast community, will be adopted and maintained. 

" Agriculture and manufactures are united by in- 
dissoluble bonds. No country was ever well cul- 
tivated in which the mechanic arts and manufac- 
tures were not advanced to a high degree of per- 
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fection. This plain and simple fact is supported 
by all the testimony of ancient and modem history. 
Place the map of Europe or Asia before you, and 
point to what nation you please, and th^ history of 
that nation will tell you, that the cultivation of the 
soil and the improvement of its manufactures, have 
kept on in an even and equal pace. 

"In contemplating this wonderful system, the 
whole machinery of which is of divine construction, 
we are led to adore that wisdom and benevolence 
which has thus connected all the links of our social 
existence. No man liveth to himself. So no art, 
science or profession, can subsist of itself. A mu- 
tual connection exists, met by contract or agree- 
ment of the parties ; for no man cultivates a farm, 
or establishes a manufactory for the benefit of an- 
other by design. Yet a law which he had no voice 
in enacting, has ordained that the whole community 
and every profession or occupation in it, shall be 
interested in his labors. The individual who makes 
an improvement in machinery, or in any branch of 
useful manufacture, receives first the benefit of his 
labor, and in pursuit of his reward his exertions 
terminate in the advantage of the whole species." 

The address closes with the following character- 
istic language : " On the fourth of July, 1776, we 
became politically independent. But we shall not 
be independent in the true and moral sense of that 
term, till every man is clothed in garments of 
American manufacture, and our exports (of domes- 
tic origin) shall equal our imports from foreign 
countries. One of the objects of this society, in 
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union with every society that has similar views, is 
to aid in the accomplishment and full establishment 
of this true independence ; and though most of the 
fathers ha^ve fallen asleep who signed the first de- 
claration, yet may God grant that the present gen- 
eration may not follow them to the tomb until the 
second shall be ratified and established." 

Mr. Rowland strongly sympathized, in its begin- 
ning, with the Temperance movements in New Eng- 
land, and to the appeals of Hewitt, Frost, and other 
pioneers of reform, he gave a cordial response. — 
His varied intercourse with men had made him the 
saddened witness of the ruin of fortunes, the de- 
struction of domestic happiness, and the blight of 
character, caused by the excessive use of intoxi- 
cating liquors, aroused an anxious desire, often ex- 
pressed in private, that some combined eflfort might 
be made to eradicate the evil. Many others shared 
in the desire, but no one seemed prepared to stand 
forth as the advocate of a specific plan. At this 
juncture, in the spring of 1827, he invited a num- 
ber of influential gentlemen to meet at his office to 
confer upon the subject. This consultation gave 
currency to a call subsequently made for a public 
meeting, which was held in the vestry of the Bap- 
tist meeting house, April 16th, to deliberate on 
some system of action adapted to the exigencies of 
the times. Mr. Howland was called to preside, 
and Walter R. Danforth was chosen Secretary. — 
The temperance cause had not then the prestige of 
popular favor, and to advocate its principles was 
to risk no trifling amount of obloquy. In the se- 
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lection of Mr. Howland to discharge the duties of 
the chair, there was peculiar propriety. In his 
personal practice, he had fulfilled the higher law of 
later days. The habit of providing rum for work- 
men, he had uniformly discountenanced. The so- 
cial custom connected with the side-board, he had 
deprecated as a mistaken hospitality. And more 
than sixty years before he had persuaded the car- 
penter, employed to build his house on Benefit 
street, to accept an equivalent in money for the 
customary supply of liquor ; thereby demonstrating 
in the face of universal usage to the contrary, that 
it was possible to erect a dwelling without " grog." 
Several meetings followed, at one of which a 
committee reported a series of resolutions specifi- 
cally " defining the duties and obligations to be 
considered binding " upon those who should afl&x 
their names thereto, " leaving the same open at all 
times for the voluntary signature of any individual 
who may be willing to lend his influence in that 
way." After free and full discussion these resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted, and signed by 
eighty-six gentlemen present. The simple adop- 
tion of a pledge to '' abstain from the habitual and 
unnecessary use of ardent spirits," and to use the 
best endeavors to discountenance the practice in 
others, it was believed would at that time more 
effectually promote the cause of temperance than 
the formation of a " distinct association with the 
appointment of officers and the formality of the ad- 
mission of members ;" consequently no such organ- 
ization was attempted. The meetings thus com- 
menced, continued to be held at stated periods, Mr. 
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Howland still presiding, until in the progress of 
popular sentiment, they gave place to other modes 
of action. Almost simultaneously with this move- 
ment the question was taken up and discussed in 
the Mechanics' Association. At a meeting, held 
April 20th, Mr. Howland, then president, together 
with Abner Kingman and Josiah Lawton, were ap- 
pointed a committee to devise some course of ac- 
tion. At a subsequent meeting they reported that 
there was reason for the alarm then felt in the 
community in regard to the increase of intemper- 
ance, and that it was encumbent on the members 
of the association " to cast the weight of their in- 
fluence " in favor of such " prudent and practicable 
measures " as were adapted " to stay the progress 
of a calamity greater than has ever before visited 
our country." They also reported two resolutions 
which were unanimously adopted ; one, approving 
the resolutions passed hy the citizens, and the 
other, recommending " to the several trades and 
professions composing the association, to call sepa- 
rate meetings to consider and adopt such measures 
respecting the practice of furnishing ardent spirits 
to workmen and apprentices in their employ, in 
the course of their business, or in manufacturing 
establishments, as they may judge most effectual to 
restrain or abolish their use."* For more than a 

* By invitation of the committee, George Baker, Esq., delivered a 
pnbUc address on temperance. May 29th, which was favorably re- 
ceived, and a copy requested for the press. It was the earUest service 
of the kind known to have been performed in Providence. It por- 
trayed, says a writer of the day, '' in a feeling manner the evils of 
intemperance on individuals and in the community. It was a sub- 
stantial, practical address, directed to the understandings of the au- 
dience," 
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quarter of a century this active and influential body 
have been steadfast in their support of temperance 
principles. 

A history of the temperance reform in Provi- 
dence, does not enter our present design. The 
brief sketch here recorded, with many other facts 
omitted, gleaned from scattered records and verbal 
sources, is only an epitome of the first movements 
with which Mr. Howland stood connected. He 
seldom spoke of his early efforts, and never, in a 
way that implied claim to merit. He was not, in 
the ordinary sense, a leader, and was not ambitious 
to be so considered. In this, as in other enter- 
prizes for moral and social improvement, he acted 
with sii^leness of heart for the public good. His 
sense of responsibility to society was keen and 
deep, as was ever shown by his prompt obedience 
to the demands of duty. He never could be hin- 
dered by satire or open opposition. He was the 
last man in the world to ask, " what will be said ?" 
His only anxiety was to know what was right. If 
there was a laboring oar, he was ready to take iU 
When he saw a work to be done, he did it. Others 
were early in the field, and nobly " bore the heat 
and burden of the day." Many were honorably 
conspicuous in the work, and none more than he 
rejoiced in their success, or were more hearty in 
awarding the meed of praise ; yet it is to his pri- 
vate suggestions and personal exertions that the 
cause of temperance is largely indebted for this 

first organization of an active public opinion. 

20 
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CHAPTER XI. 



On the 18th September, 1828, Mr. Hbwland, by 
invitation, was present at the Bi-Centennial anni- 
versary of the landing of the Pilgrims at Salem. — 
The occasion was honored by the attendance of an 
unusual number of eminent men from neighboring 
and distant places, and attracted an immense mul- 
titude to hear the oration. The services were held 
in the North Church. The oration by Hon. Joseph 
Story, was " a profound and eloquent discussion of 
the topics appropriate to the day." The exercises 
at the church were followed by a sumptuous dinner, 
at which the venerable Dr. Edward Augustus Hol- 
yoke presided, assisted by judge Story, Hon. Wil- 
liam Beed, Willard Peele, Pickering Dodge, and 
Gideon Barstow, Esqs. Among the distinguished 
guests were Hon. Daniel Webster, Hon. Edward 
Everett, governor Levi Lincoln, lieutenant governor 
Thomas L. Winthrop, Hon. Alden Bradford, presi- 
dent of the Pilgrim Society, judge Davis, Hon. Tim- 
othy Pickering, Hon. Nathaniel Silsbee, and Hon. 
Leverett Saltonstall. On account of the advanced 
age and infirmities of Dr. Holyoke, judge Story 
discharged the active duties of the Chair, and with 
accustomed tact and grace '^ called up" gentlemen 
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who addressed the company. To a sentiment com- 
plimentary to the senators of Massachusetts in 
Congress, Mr. Webster responded at length in a 
speech of great power and beauty. He " was pe- 
culiarly happy in giving an uncontrolled flow of his 
own patriotic feelings, associated familiarly as they 
were with the early history, civil and religious, of 
New England." Two hours thus passed, when 
judge Story, turning towards Mr. Howland, said, 
" I am happy to observe that we are honored with 
the presence of a gentleman from Rhode Island. — 
Doubtless we s]^ hear something from him relat- 
ing to Roger Williams." The call, connected with 
the subject assigned him, was not free from embar- 
rassment. The name of Roger Williams united 
with it occurrences, in regard to which, a native of 
Rhode Island might naturally be supposed to en- 
tertain ideas differing from the popular sentiment 
of Massachusetts. To omit all reference to the 
prominent features of his character would seem in- 
different to his memory, and to speak of him on 
the very spot where he had given offence, by his 
plain dealing with cherished opinions and customs, 
and before the descendants of a people from whose 
displeasure he fled, without falling into similar con- 
demnation, was not an easy task. But Mr. How- 
land's ready invention came to his aid. In well- 
chosen words he offered a sentiment true in its 
allegiance to the founder of Rhode Island, harmon- 
izing with the spirit of the occasion, and playfully 
suggestive. On rising to respond, he said, " I am 
sensible, sir, that it is not the usual order on pub- 
lic occasions to offer a toast which has been antici- 
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pated or presented by another gentleman before 
him; but as the gentleman alluded to is a citizen of 
Salem, and I am from a different town and another 
State, I presume it will not be improper to offer 
this: 

" The ancient town of Salem, where Roger Williams 
first advocated the freedom of conscience in rehgious con- 
cerns." 

Judge Story quickly perceived the point of the 
sentiment, and by his half-amused, intelligent ex- 
pression, evinced his appreciation of a sentence 
that had revealed to the compai^a great deal re- 
lating to Roger Williams. 

In a previous chapter, Mr. Howland makes hon- 
orable mention of major Simeon Thayer, of Rhode 
Island, who was commissioned a lieutenant in the 
"army of observation" in 1775, and continued in 
active service to the close of the war. His gallant 
defence of Fort Miffliin, on Mud Island, in the Del- 
aware, established a reputation for cool, determin- 
ed bravery. In awarding honors to the hero of 
that event, Congress committed the awkward blun- 
der of ordering " an elegant sword to be provided 
by the board of war, and presented to lieutenant 
colonel Smith, of Maryland," an excellent offiicer^ 
who was not in command at the time, and passed 
without notice, major Thayer, who was! This 
injustice, though unintentional, was deeply felt by 
major T., and excited strongly the feelings of his 
friends. It was pointed out and explained by gen- 
eral James M. Varnum, in 1786. But the mistake 
was one which Congress could not rectify, without 
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" making a bad thing worse." So it rested until 
the decease of colonel Smith, when the recollection 
was revived by an obituary notice, in which he 
was highly extolled as the defender of Mud Island. 
On reading the statements contained in that notice, 
Mr. Howland, who knew well the particulars of the 
affair, felt it due to the memory of major Thayer, 
and to the veracity of history, to correct them. — 
Accordingly, he wrote a narrative of the facts rela- 
tive to the defence, which was published in a Pro- 
vidence paper, over the signature of " a Friend to 
Justice." The material portion of the narrative 
we give in his own words : 

" These two forts, (Mercer and Mifflin,)" he saysy 
" were erected to prevent the enemy's fleet from 
passing up the Delaware, and breaking through the 
chevaux de frise, to open their communication with 
Philadelphia, where their army was in possession; 
General Varnum commanded the American troops 
on the Jersey side of the Delaware, and he ap- 
pointed lieutenant colonel Smith to the command 
of Mud Island, and colonel Christopher Greene 
commanded the Eed Bank fort. His garrison wa& 
composed of the two Rhode Island regiments. Con- 
gress was then sitting at Yorktown, in Pennsyl- 
vania. Hopes were entertained that these forts* 
might prevent the passage of the enemy. The pub^ 
lie papers all spoke of Greene and Smith as the 
commanders of these most important posts. The 
power and capacity of Greene had been tested in 
Canada. He was with Montgomery at the storming 
20* 
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of Quebec, when that officer fell, and he was made a 
prisoner. 

The British fleet was progressing np the Dela- 
ware, advanced by powerful floating batteries, and 
a distant firing commenced. At this crisis, colonel 
Smith requested of general Vamum permission to 
retire from the command of Mud Port. He being 
rather unwell, permission was granted. The gen- 
eral, knowing that the battery on the island would 
be most exposed to violent attacks from the water 
craft of the enemy, did not wish to detach a field 
officer from the two regiments at Red Bank, one 
of whom must necessarily take the place vacated by 
Smith, but desired a voluntary offer. He proposed 
his views to the six field officers, and rejoiced to 
hear major Simeon Thayer offer himself. He im- 
mediately took the command of that station, which 
was considered as a forlorn hope. The attack with 
the heavy cannon and mortars of the fleet contin- 
ued without any considerable intermission, till the 
mud batteries of the island were nearly leveled, and 
the number of men in continued action greatly re- 
duced. The further defence was deemed imprac- 
tical, and the general directed major Thayer to 
bring off the remains of the garrison. To aid their 
operations on the river, a brigade of Hessians from 
East Jersey attacked the fort at Bed Bank, which 
they expected to carry by storm. This attack by 
the Hessian troops was repulsed by the two Bhode 
Island regiments in the fort. Their commander 
was killed, and the whole body was defeated with 
great loss. Congress, not having learned that the 
commander of Mud Island had been changed, voted 
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that an elegant sword be presented to colonel 
Greene, of the Red Bank fort, and another to colo- 
nel Samael Smith, the commander of the Island, 
for their brave conduct in the defence of their sev- 
eral posts. The swords were to be made in Prance, 
and a year or two elapsed before their arrival and 
presentation, when colonel Smith received the one 
justly due to major Thayer, and but for the mistake 
made by Congress in the name of the officer who 
earned it, he would have received. General Var* 
num deeply regretted the mistake. . . . There 
never was a better officer of his rank, or a braver 
man in any army, than major Thayer, and the Gen- 
eral Assembly of this State, as a testimony of their 
sense of his merits, and of the wrong done him, 
appointed him major general of the militia of the 
State." 

The pension act of 1831, brought forward many 
candidates for its provisions. The active measures 
taken in their behalf, proved a heavy tax upon Mr. 
Howland, who was constantly applied to from all 
parts of the State, as well as from abroad, for ne- 
cessary information. The numerous applications 
from Ehode Island excited surprise at the pension 
office. They seemed disproportioned to the size 
of the State. How so small a State could furnish 
so many survivors of the revolutionary army, was 
incomprehensible. The doubts entertained at the 
department led to vexatious delays, and proved 
serious impediments to the success of claimants. 
At this moment, Hon. Tristam Burges, then a 
member of Congress, wrote to Mr. Howland from 
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Washington, upon the subject. He said, that in 
frequent conversations at the pension office, these 
doubts were freely expressed, and that until re- 
moved, little progress could be made in securing 
justice for the survivors of the Rhode Island line. 
Explanations were asked for that he could not give, 
and he now turned to one for aid, whom he knew 
to be perfectly familiar with the ground of these 
claims. " If Mr. H." he added, " would prepare a 
paper explanatory thereof, a most important ser- 
vice would be rendered to the remnant of the rev- 
olutionary patriots." 

Thus appealed to, Mr. Howland immediately 
wrote a pamphet, entitled " Notices of the military 
services rendered by the militia, as well as by the 
enlisted troops, of the State of Rhode Island, dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War." In this pamphlet he 
shows that in the contest for freedom, Rhode Island 
was among the earliest and foremost, and that in 
various ways the State furnished more men for the 
service, according to population, than any other 
member of the union. He further shows, that dur- 
ing the war, every able bodied male, in the State, 
" except those of the profession of Quakers," be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and sixty, bore arms ; 
and that " thus for a considerable time, the whole 
militia of the State were from home, leaving the 
women, the boys under sixteen, and the men above 
sixty, to perform the farming or other work." Al- 
though, he adds, " we may not now find many living 
who had arrived at the age of thirty years in April, 
1775, when the war began, yet when we consider 
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that the boys who were then only ten years old, 
were, two years before the close of the war, draft- 
ed for military service, we cannot be surprised at 
the number of applicants under the pension act." 
The great number of marine applicants from Rhode 
Island, he accounts for by the fact, that a large pro- 
portion of the officers and men attached to the first 
naval force created by Congress, and commanded 
by admiral Esek Hopkins, were from this State. 
A copy of this pamphlet was sent to Mr. Burges. 
He presented it to the head of the department, and 
had the satisfaction of knowing that it accomplish- 
ed the purpose for which it was written. 

In 1 834, Rev. James D. Knowles, then professor 
of pastoral duties in the Newton theological insti- 
tution, published a Memoir of Roger Williams, a 
work of elaborate research, and of great value to 
the student of Rhode Island history. While col- 
lecting his materials, he applied to Mr. Howland, 
soliciting his assistance. No man then living was 
so competent to impart a certain description of 
information. For more than forty years, he had 
been a careful student of the character and car- 
reer of Roger Williams. With all the publica- 
tions and records accessible, throwing light upon 
the subject, he was familiar. In the earlier peri- 
od of his inquiries, he had conversed with many of 
the oldest inhabitants of Providence, and gleaned 
from them the traditions received in childhood 
from aged people, concerning the habits, peculiari- 
ties, residence, and grave of Williams. With one 
man he had often conversed, who remembered his 
funeral, and had frequently visited the spot where 
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his remains repose. And thus was formed a chain 
of written and traditionary history, reaching back 
several years prior to his decease in 1682-3 or 
1683. Happy in the opportunity to aid in elucidat- 
ing the history of the first settlers of Rhode 
Island, he addressed to Mr. Bjiowles the following 
letters. They are several times referred to in his 
work, but are now for the first time published. 
As a contribution to what may yet be written of the 
sturdy opponent of Pox, they possess high value. 

To Rev. James D. Knowles : 

Pbovidence, January 27th, 1831. 

Dear Sir : — ^I received your letter of the 18th, a few 
days since, requesting information respecting Roger Wil- 
liams, stating that you find a difficulty in ascertaining par- 
ticulars respecting his more private history, &c. When I 
heard, some time since, of your intention to write his life, 
I expressed my apprehension that you had undertaken a 
difficult task; difficult for want of materials. Doctor 
Belknap, who published the biography of several of the 
Pilgrims, was desirous of writing the life of Roger Wil- 
liams. He accordingly wrote to Moses Brown, to judge 
Howell, and to Doctor Hitchcock, for such information as 
they or their friends could furnish from our public records, 
or from any other source ; but they found the materials so 
scanty that he abandoned the subject as hopeless. Since 
that time, a deeper interest has been felt on this, as well 
as on other subjects relating to the history of the State, 
especially since the formation of the Rhode Island Histor- 
ical Society. The most prominent object which this soci- 
ety have had in view, has been to collect materials for a 
history of the State ; and the history of the first half 
century of this town, and State, must necessarily embrace 
all that can be known of Williams and his associates* 
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The society have published the first number of an intend- 
ed series — ^his Key to the Indian language, — and it has 
been in contemplation that their second nimiber shall be 
composed wholly of such writings of Williams as were 
printed in his life-time, or which now remain in manu- 
script, either in the form of letters, or however or on 
whatever occasion they may have been composed. With 
this view, as well as others which might be mentioned, it 
is an object important with us to obtain these precious 
documents, that, if not published by the society, they may 
remain in the cabinet as forming a material item for the 
future historian. 

As much as I venerate the memory and character of 
Roger Williams, not only as the founder of the State, but 
as the first who publicly and fearlessly advocated freeddm 
of conscience in religious concerns, (or " concernments," 
as he wrote it,) still I have been frequently tempted to 
speak as much in anger as in sorrow of his silence respect- 
ing what related to his own personal history. It appears 
that his great mind never for a moment embraced the idea 
that the generations who were to succeed him, would 
deem any notice of himself as worth their attention. 
When our society was first formed, it was proposed to fix 
on the day of his arrival here, as the day of its annual 
meeting, and till that day could be ascertained, we decided 
on the day of the date of the Charter of Charles 11. 
We know that he left Rehoboth and landed in Mooshau- 
sic, in the year 1636, and this is all that is yet obtained, 
and for this we are indebted to Massachusetts records. 
Those who accompanied him or soon after joined him 
here, seem to have studiously observed the same silence 
respecting him as well as of themselves. It is hardly to 
be credited, considering how much he wrote, and how 
much of his writings have reached our time, that he 
should never incidentally, or even inadvertantly, have giv- 
en some data which would now be valuable to fill up the 
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chasm of his history. In my correspondence with the 
Essex Historical Society, two or three years ago, observ- 
ing the doad which seemed to cover his private history, 
and not doubting that he must have written to some of his 
friends in Salem, after his expulsion, and arrival here, I 
inquired whether there were any letters, or fragments of 
letters, remaining in some of the old fiunilies there, which 
would shed light on this dark subject. But it appears 
that they know even less, if possible, of him than we do. 
We know where his homestead six-acre lot is, and can 
guess within an hundred feet where his house stood ; and 
we know that the estate passed (including his family bury* 
ing ground,) during the life-time of his grandson, into the 
hands of strangers. And we know where his grave is, 
and that his remains have been several times sold as a 
part of the common earth, attaching a kind of sacrilege to 
each transfer. You very properly mention that much of 
the history of Providence, and of Rhode Island, will be 
connected with his life. Under this impression, that the 
history of the one is inseparably connected with the other, 
our soci^ are directing its labors, in the collections they 
are making, having primarily in view the history of the 
State, especially of the first century, including what re- 
lates to the original proprietors-r-the Indians. AU that 
we at present know of the historp^fBoger Williams, 
would not fill more than half a dozen pages^*9]^more prop- 
erly migjbt form a prcfiause to a history of the StatB^L 

Much of the early history of this or other States^^an 
only be obtained fixHn records and accounts whidi no\T 
He hidden in the pii^Uc offices belongmg to the coloniaK 
department in England ; and by our circular addressed to i 
the several historical and antiquarian societies in the Unit- ^^ 
ed States, we have called upon them to join us in our ap- 
plication to Congress for the proper measures to procure 
copies under the auspices and at the expense of the na- 
tion. Our society have now an agent in England, instruct- 
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«d to obtain from parish, college, and other sources, what 
may relate to Roger Williams, the place of his birth, re- 
cords of his baptism, ordination, settlement as a minister, 
or any notice which may be obtained of him previous to 
his coming to this country, and which would form an im- 
portant item in his biography. 

From all I have written, you will probably infer that I 
think you have projected a work fi>r which you have not 
yet sufficient materials to satisfy your own or your read- 
ers' expectations. My opinion, (whether it is worth any- 
thing or not,) frequently expressed at our meetings of the 
board of trustees, is, that the best history or life of Roger 
Williams which can now be written, will be to collect all 
that he has written on every subject, including private let- 
ters, and print them in one volume, with such notices of 
him in the preface as that we have prefixed to his Key of 
the Indian language. 

I know that a book can be made about Roger Williams, 
and a book of large sise, as a long sermon can be made 
from a short text of scripture, and it would be valuable 
and useful out of New England. But here, the case is 
different All, with one consent, esteem him as an advo- 
cate of political, religious toleration or freedom, yet his 
life was marked with contention with those who difi^red 
from him in religious belief and observances. The Qua- 
kers will never forget his opposition to George Fox, and 
the establishment of their sect in this land of freedom of 
conscience, or the title page of his book, *' A Fox Digged 
out of his Burrows^* &c. The Congregational descendants 
of the Pilgrims denounce him for his illiberality in exclud- 
ing all the churches in New England from communion 
with his church in Salem, and the Episcopalians think as 
hard of him for the cause of this exclusion ; that is, be- 
cause governor Winthrop and his people would not wholly 
exclude the members of the Church of England from their 
fellowship ; and the Calvanist Baptists have little better 
21 
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opinion of him for being a freewiller ; for the first church 
in Providence, of which he was a principal founder, never 
practised or approved of singing as a part of public wor- 
ship till they were proselyted to this, as well as to the Cal- 
vanistic faith, by Dr. Manning, after the year 1770. The 
fame and glory of Roger WiUiams must, therefore, be 
proclaimed and perpetuated as founded on his wisdom and 
benevolence as a legislator, rather than on his theological 
character ; for as a legislator or politician he founded a 
flouiishing State on the basis of freedom of conscience in 
religious concerns ; and in Europe and America the honor 
of this will be fully accorded and ascribed to him. 

I have reason, sir, to apprehend, that afler you may 
have read these desultory remarks, you will say '^ all this 
is not complying with my request." I agree that in some 
measure it is not ; but if this is received kindly as it is 
meant, I may, as time and opportunity present, send 
you something in a more tangible shape. When I 
began to write, I merely intended respectfully to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of yours, and to let you understand that, 
as far as in my power, I should comply with your request ; 
but on the subject to which this relates, I have so long felt 
a deep interest, that I did not know where to stop. Gar- 
rulity is the weakness, or perhaps the sin, which most 
easily besets old age ; but I will conclude with assurances 
«f high respect and regard. 

JOHN ROWLAND. 
Bey. James D. Kxowles. 

Fboyidence, Feb. 23, 1831. 
Bey. Mb. EInowxes: 

Dear Sir: — ^Although I received yours of the 4th inst, 
by Mr. Langley, in due season, yet my time is so neces- 
sarily occupied, especially at this season of the year, with 
the business of the town treasurer's office, And other en- 
gagementSy that I have had no time to answer it 'till this 
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present rainy day; and to answer some of your inquiries, 
further time will be required to examine the public records 
for dates and other particulars. I shall send with this the 
twelfth number of the Literary Repository, which contains 
a letter from R. Williams to John Whipple, the original 
of which I have had more than forty years in my possess- 
ion, and the copy I furnished fifteen or sixteen years ago 
for that number of the Repository, with the remarks which 
follow it These remarks embody the views and opinions 
I had then formed of R. W., and at this time you can bet- 
ter judge how far they are correct. I feel a full confidence 
that I possess no sectarian prejudices against him. I was 
bom in the bosom of the Baptist church, my ancestors, in 
the maternal line, were, for three or four generations, mem- 
bers of that communion, and were among the first found- 
ers of the Second Baptist church in Newport, and it is 
probable I should still have been classed with them had 
not the first church in Providence fallen into the errors 
(as I considered it.) of John Calvin. From the high re- 
spect and esteem which I felt for Doct. Manning, who was 
my early friend, I was persuaded to write his biography, 
as published in the tenth number of the Repository, which, 
although written in haste, and without any time for copy- 
ing or revision, was well approved by several members of 
his communion, whom I esteem good judges. 

In answer to your first question, " What were the pre- 
cise bounds of the land ceded to Williams by the Sachems?" 
I must say that precision is not to be expected. I am 
rather of opinion that the first grant was a verbal one, 
though, if I had time to examine, it might prove that I am 
mistaken. The following is a copy of the second grant, 
which you will see refers to the terms of the first, which 
indeed precedes it : 

" At Nanhiggansett the 24th of the first month, com- 
monly called March, the 2d year of the plantation or plant- 
ing of Mooshasick or Providence. Memorandum, that 
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wee Caunonicus and Miantinomee the 2 chief Sachims of 
Nanhiggansett having 2 years since sould unto Roger 
Williams, the lands and meddows upon the 2 fresh Rivers 
called Mooshasick and Wanasquatuckqnt, doe now by 
these presents establish and confirm the bounds of these 
lands from the River and fields of Pautuckqut the great 
hill of Notaquoncanot on the northwest and the town of 
Maushapauge on the west.* 

We also, in consideration of the many kindnesses and 
services he hath continually done for us, both with our 
friends of Massatu setts as also at Quinniticut and Apaum 
or Plymouth, we do freely give unto him all that land 
from those Rivers reaching to Pawtuxett river, as also the 
grass and meadows upon the said Pawtuxett river, in wit- 
ness whereoff we have hereunto sett our hands. 

The mark of .--.a^ CAUNAUNICUS. 

The mark of f MEAUNTUNOML 

In the presence of 
The mark of — — Seatash. 
The mark of C Assotemeuit. 

1639. Md 3 moneth 9 die. This was all again confirmed 
by Miantenime. He acknowledged that he also 
(oblit) and gave up the streames of Patuckett 
and Patuxett without limits, we might have for 
our use of cattle. 

Witness hereto, ROGER WILLIAMS. 

BENEDICT ARNOLD. 

A true coppy, per me^ 

Joseph Torry, General Recorder. 

Your second interrogation, " What 'became of the right 
of the proprietors," &c., 1 do not comprehend. The third 
question, *' What was the difiiculty which arose with the 

* The great hill, Notaquoncanot, mentioned as a bound, is three 
miles west from Weybosset bridge. Mashapaug is about two miles 
south of the hiU.— J. H. 
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proprietors ? was Roger Williams blamable for the diffi- 
culties ?" is plainer. The difficulty, as far as I have yet 
ascertained, arose from two causes. — First, they complain- 
ed that as they advanced their share of the payments made 
to satisfy the Indians, both those who lived on the ceded 
land as well as to the chief Sachems, Williams claimed the 
grants as made only to himself individually, whereas he 
ought to have written the Indian deeds as conveying to 
him and his associates. Thus they were compelled to 
hold their titles under him, when they were a joint con- 
cern. But the great contention arose from the informal 
consent of the Indians as contained in the 1639 memom. 
up streams withoiU limits for the use of cattle. This Wm. 
Harris contended was an absolute grant of the fee of the 
soil. This assumption Williams vehemently contended 
against. In a long letter to the Commissioners, he says, 
" One among us (not I,) recorded a testimony or memo- 
"randum of a courtesie added upon request by the 
" Sachems in the words * up streams without limits.' The 
" courtesie was requested and granted, that being shortened. 
" in bounds by the Sachems, because of the Indians about 
" us, it might be no offence if our few cows fed up the 
" rivers where nobody dwelt, and home again at night — 
" This hasty unadvised memorandum W. H. interprets of" 
" bounds set to our town by the Sachems .... and. 
" yet upon no consideration given, nor the Sachems knowl- 
" edge or hand, nor witness nor date, nor for what term of 

^ time this kindness should continue But 

^' all the Sachems and Indians when they heard of such an- 
" interpretation, they cryed Gommoohin^ lying and stealing, 
'^ as such a cheat aa stunk in their Pagan nostrils." 

This dispute in which the Indians were involved, I sup- 
pose gave a company from Rhode Island occasion to step 
in and make of the Indians what was called the westqitan^ 
org purchase of the disputed lands. For this opinion I 
have no written authority ; but it appears probable, tnyai 
21* 
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the circumstance of the law-suits derived from that pur- 
chase, which continued many years after the death of the 
first planters ; and, as in a spirit of prophecy, Roger Wil- 
liams, in the letter to Whipple, says, " and what the tear- 
ing consequence yet will be, is known only to the Most 
Holy and Only Wise." 

Question 4th. What was the six acre lot, and how did 
Roger Williams obtain the What Cheer land ? The first 
comers squatted (as they say in Maine,) on such places as 
were most conyenient, and planted their com on the old 
Indian's fields, as they could agree among themselves ; 
and when their number had increased, they laid out what 
is now the main street, on the east side of the river, and 
divided the land eastward of the street, into lots of six 
acres each, being of equal breadth, and extending back to 
what is now Hope street. There were eventually one 
hundred and two of these six acre lots, extending from 
mile-end brook, which enters the river a little north of Fox 
Point to Harrington's lane on the north, and which lane is 
now the dividing line between Providence and North Prov- 
idence. Each proprietor had one of these six acre lots, 
on which he built his house. How they were located, 
whether by lot or by draft, or by choice, I am not inform- 
ed ; but it is probable the first comers had their choice, as 
the six acre lot of Roger Williams was the place where he 
first landed and had built his house, and the street now 
Bowen street, leading from Main to Benefit street, divides 
that part of his lot nearly in the middle. The object of 
locating themselves so near together, was for security and 
mutual aid against the Indians, and in conformity to the 
practice in Europe, where the farmers, instead of settling 
on the land they cultivate, are huddled together in villages. 
Each proprietor besides his town lot, as it was called, took 
up out-land y upland and meadow, by grant of the whole 
in proprietors* meeting. Their grants were entered on the 
records. None of them at first took up sufficient for a 
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farm in one place. Each one besides his upland, as it was 
termed, or planting land, had in another place, and fre- 
quently quite distant, his proportion of meadow land. This 
was necessary because there was no hay seed known or in 
use. They had no grass for winter fodder, but bog or salt 
meadow or thatch; and each must have his share of this, 
or his cattle would perish, or brouse in the woods in win- 
ter. This wiU account for your asking how he obtained 
the What Cheer land. He had his location of upland 
south of the What Cheer Cove, where the rope-walks now 
stand. This is the only remnant of his property which 
now remains in possession of any of his descendants. The 
present proprietors are Williams Thayer, and his sister 
Brown. Their grandmother was great grandmother of 
Eoger. 

To your next question, " Where is the copy of the first 
charter ?" I answer, I think you will find it in Hazard's 
collections. The next question you propose, ** do you 
know anything of his connection with the Baptist Church 
as a minister ?" I object to the direct and positive form 
of the interrogatory, for knowing and believing in this case 
are different. I will not refer you to Morton, or to Win- 
throp, or Cotton Mather, as their opinions were formed 
from circumstances and conjectures, but to Richard Scott, 
to Morgan Edwards, and to tradition. Edwards in his ac- 
count of the Baptist Churches, says : " Roger Williams 
became their minister at the time they were settled in 1638, 
but in a few years resigned the care thereof to Messrs. 
Brown and Wickenden. Assistant to Mr. Williams was 
Rev. Ezekiel Holliman, of whom I can learn no more 
than that he came to Providence about the year 1636, 
and was the man who baptised Roger Williams ?** This 
short account contains no positive evidence, but rather 
confirms the tradition that there were no Baptists here be- 
fore the year 1638. It has never been said, as I under- 
stand, that Mr. Williams was a Baptist when he lefl Sa- 
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lem, or when he arrived here. How long after the event, 
before he adopted the opinions or order of the Baptists is 
still uncertain. Tradition, derived through Justice Brown, . 
who informed some persons now living or lately deceased, 
that he remembered the funeral of Williams, says that 
Chad Brown was the first minister of the church here, and 
that the church was first formed about three years after 
the arrival of Roger Williams and his associates.* My 
opinion is, that for several years aft^r they became Bap- 
tists, they had no regular ministry, but that, as they had 
no meeting house, and were but few in number, they each 
exercised their gifts as brethren now do in conference 
meetings, which at that day was called prophecying. 

It is a singular fact, that a man of so much candor in 
other matters as Morgan Edwards, should, by his mode of 
expression, attempt to disguise the fact that Williams dis- 
sented from his Baptist friends, and withdrew his connex- 
ion from them, and disowning the validity of their ordin- 
ances became entirely separate, by saying, " but in a few 
years resigned the care thereof (that is of the church,) to 
Messrs. Bn)wn and Wickenden." Nothing but a desire 
to place the name of so great a man as Roger Williams at 
the head of the catalogue of Baptist ministers could have 
induced him to do this. 

Richard Scott joined the company here in the year 1638, 
and was one of the hundred and two purchasers of Provi- 
dence. My manuscript authority says, he was " a man 
of good abilities and acquirements, first of the Baptist de- 
nomination of Providence, and who afterwards turned to 
the Quakers." Speaking of Williams he says, ** I walked 
<^ with him in the Baptist way about three or four months, 
<^ in which time he broke from the society and declared at 
^ large the grounds and reason of it — ^that their baptism 

* Those who conversed with old Mr. John Angell on this subject, 
say that he confirmed this, that Chad Brown was the first minister. 
J. Angell was a Gortonian and the last of the sect. 
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" could not be right because it was not administered by an 
" apostle. After that he set up a way of seeking with two 
'* or three that had dissented with him, by way of preach- 
" ing and praying, and there he continued a year or two 
" 'till two of the three left him. That which took most 
" with him was to get honour among men," &c. 

Now, if we could ascertain the time when Scott became 
a Baptist, the question would be decided (as far as the 
credibility of Scott goes.) how long Roger Williams may 
have been a Baptist. Scott walked with him, in that way 
three or four months, when Williams left them. Scott ar- 
rived in 1638. The same year, or according to others, 
the year after this, 1639, the company became Baptists. 
Did he then join them, or at what time after ? Here we 
are in the dark. It appears that Scott continued a Bap- 
tist till the Quakers came. The first Quakers arrived in 
1656, but George Fox did not come till 1672. Whether 
he was brought over by the first missionaries, or by the 
preaching of Fox, is not so materiaL Scott continued an 
inhabitant here till his death. His family then removed 
to Smithfield. He has left a numerous posterity. Job 
Scott, whose life and travels you doubtless have read, was 
descended from him, and our friend, the honorable Nicho- 
las Brown, is a descendant of his ; his grandmother was a 
Scott. The college was built in 1770. On the question 
among the founden? of it, where on what lot to place the 
building, they decided on the present site of the old col- 
lege, because it was the home lot of Chad Brown, the first 
minister of the Baptist church. Other land could have 
been obtained, but the reason given prevailed in fixing the 
site. Had the impression been prevalent that Roger Wil- 
liams was the first minister or principal founder of the 
society, his home lot could have been purchased, which 
was a situation full as elegible for the purpose. If any 
doubts rested in the minds of the gentlemen, at that time, 
as to the validity of the claim of Chad Brown to this pre- 
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ference, perhaps the circumstance of Williams deserting 
the order, and protesting against it, might have produced 
the determination in favor of Brown. I know that from 
the circumstance, that Roger Williams was the first who 
arrived here and began the settlement of the town, and he 
and his companions afterwards becoming Baptists, the 
formation of the church as well as of the town and State 
has generally been attributed to him, especiallj as he was 
an ordained minister ; though under the former system, it 
was supposed, or taken for granted, that he must have been 
the first minister of the new church. To these conjectures 
and suppositions we have opposed the foregoing tradi- 
tions. 

Thus I have as well as in my power answered the ques- 
tions proposed, and leave it to your better judgment to de- 
cide, especially as you may have better evidence in the 
case, and of which I am not possessed. 

It is a singular circumstance, that no house for worship 
was erected in this town until sixty-four years after the 
settlement. The first meeting-house was built in 1700, 
on a lot given for that use by elder Pardon Tillinghast. 
In good weather they assembled in an orchard ; in bad 
weather in private houses. By this, it would appear that 
their aversion to paying or maintaining ministers, arose as 
much from the love of money as from conscientious scru- 
ples, as they refused to contribute to building a meeting 
house for the convenience of the congregation. Your last 
question, did he ever reside in Narragansett, and did he 
preach to the Indians ? I never understood that he resid- 
ed there except on occasional visits. I have in my posses- 
sion at present, a testunony in his own hand writing, dated 
« Nanhiggonsek, 24 July, 1679, (ut vulgo)." This, I 
suppose, was written at the house of Richard Smith, near 
what is now called Wickford, in North Kingstown, as the 
testimony is in favor of Smith's title to his lands against 
the claims of Connecticut, Rhode Island, and others. I 
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never heard of his preaching to the Indians. It is not pro- 
bable, as he had ceased to be a preacher, before he had 
learned the Indian language ; and not belonging to anj de- 
nomination of christians, and being a seeker of further light, 
and waiting for a new revelation, how could he preach, or 
what would he preach ? No doubt he frequently gave 
them some good advice. His kind and benevolent dispo- 
sition would prompt him to this. 

With respect, yours, 

JOHN HOWLAND. 

I have no time to copy or correct this. Please to take 
it as it is. 

Pbovidencb, Feb. 2, 1832. 

Rev. J. D. Knowles : — 

Dear Sir : — ^Your letter, by Mr. Langley, of January 
25th, is before me ; but the questions on which I would be 
glad to furnish information, are most of them involved in 
so much obscurity, I scarcely know where to begin in re- 
ply. The first thing I attempted on the receipt of it, was 
to copy that part of the long letter you refer to, which is 
in my possession ; but from my many engagements, could 
not finish it in the time Mr. Langley fixed for his return 
to Boston. It will throw some light on some of the sub- 
jects in question ; on others, it will only render the dark- 
ness more visible. The feud between Boger Williams 
and William Harris, appears there to have originated in 
Harris' contending for the title of the courtesy ^ as W. 
calls it, of up streams without limits, though it is probable 
there were other causes existing for such bitter and im- 
placable enmity as Williams exhibits. I regret that the 
remainder of the manuscript is lost, as by what appears 
we cannot ascertain the authority or commission of the 
gentlemen to whom it was addressed, by whom were they 
appointed, &c. The number of the claims to the land, 
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as well as the titles under which they claimed, has sur- 
prised me as it will you. Besides the injury and injustice 
done to the Indians by Harris' contending that the courte- 
sy was a real grant of the land up stream, the opposition 
to which is honorable to the character of Williams, there 
was another cause which operated to keep up the conten- 
tion, though it is not mentioned in his long letter. The 
men of Pawtuxet, as they are called in the old papers, 
were originally a part of the company who were first as- 
sociated with Williams and others, in the Providence 
lands. They had branched off, and settled or claimed 
the lands on that river independent of the original 
proprietors of Providence. W. Har., as Williams writes 
his name, was one of the Pawtuxet company, and 
Carpenter, who Williams says was one with Harris, was 
also a Pawtuxet man. The feud, therefore, was not 
wholly between Williams and Harris, but drew the two 
companies in opposition to each other ; and Williams ap- 
pears to be the leader of one, and Harris of the other. 
The first bounds of the Indian grants, as you will see by 
the copy I sent you, extended no further than to Newta- 
conkinok Hill and Mashapaug, about four miles west of 
the great bridge. The second extended from Pawtuxet 
river to Pawtuxet, and my impression is, that the men of 
Pawtuxet claimed, though I know iKot on what pretence, 
the south part of these lands, and joined Harris in con- 
tending for the up streams title. The confirmation of this 
title, mentioned so often, was signed at Narragansett by 
the grandson of Canonicus, '^ 29th of Sd month, 1659,'' and 
confirmed again by his great-grandson, 2dth April, 1660. 
The validity of both these confirmations Williams disput- 
ed, as they both referred to the former grant of '^ up 
streams," and added the right to plant, &c., as Harris, who 
wrote the deed for them, made them believe that the for- 
mer grant contained such privilege. But it seems Mr. 
Williams did not deny their confirming the former grant 
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of " Up streams'* for the use of cattle, but as the young 
sachems were deceived about the extent of the former 
grant, which they only intended to confirm, a cheat was 
put upon them by inserting the right of planting, &c., 
though on this definition he is not explicit, but very ob- 
scure, and leaves us to conjecture and guess out his mean- 
ing. And it is singular that on a subject in which his feel- 
ings entered so deeply, and of which he says so much, 
and to men of such characters and standing as he was ad- 
dressing, that he did not state .the words of the deed of 
confirmation, and show to what part he objected, with his 
reasons for the same. 

Admitting his reasons to be good and well founded, at 
the time the deeds of confirmation were executed in 1659 
and 1660, yet, at the date of his address to the commis- 
sioners in 1677, the case was materially altered ; for be- 
fore that time, it appears that the town of which he was so 
conspicuous a member, had assumed these deeds as giving 
a good title ; for in March, 1660, six men were appointed 
to fix the bounds of the town, seven miles west from Fox 
Hill, or as we now call it, Fox Point ; and on the 4th of 
June, 1660, the seven mile line was established, as the 
west bounds of the town for the first division^ and the rest 
of the land to be disposed of as the town should after de- 
cide. At the date of his long communication to the com- 
missioners, 1677, the whole territory, as far west as the 
Connecticut line, (twenty miles,) was in peaceable possess- 
ion of the Providence proprietors, or of them and the men 
of Pawtuxet. The power and right of the Indians had 
ceased the year before, by the conquest of the Indians and 
the conclusion of the war, and only a few fugitives were 
left, whose power and claims of right to the soil had ceased, 
by what politicians term the right of conquest. They had 
no sachem left to claim or exercise the power of making 
treaties, and were permitted to live as tenants of the ool- 
onistSi and to be assisted by them in their means of living 
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when they could not support themselves by hunting. I 
say why, under these new circumstances, did he labor to 
invalidate the title of the proprietors to the land to the 
line of the Connecticut ? If their title deeds were of no 
force, what title had he or his associates to any of the land ? 
By what authority did they divide it among themselves, 
or sell any of it to new comers ? The only reason that I 
can imagine, — and it is only imagination, for I have no in- 
formation on the subject — ^is, that Harris and the men of 
Pawtuxet claimed a large part of the land, to the exclus- 
ion of the Providence proprietors. Of this matter I hope 
to gain information, which I shall take pleasure in com- 
municating to you ; but I confess I am in the fog respect- 
ing it at present. 

Whether the new allotments or divisions which you 
mention, in which fifty or twenty-five acres were granted, 
were west of the first bounds at Mashapaug and east of 
the seven mile line, or whether they were west of the 
seven mile line, I do not at present know, having had no 
time to examine the records since I received yours about 
this and other queries you propose. I hope to write you 
further before long, if it please Him in whose hands my 
breath is, to grant me further time ; for my health is fail- 
ing, and my complaint or affection of the lungs, I deem 
incurable. Even if my health was good, my age, being 
now in my seventy fifth year, would admonish me that I 
shall soon have no interest in the subjects now examined, 
or in any others which relate solely to this state of being. 

I have mentioned, above, of the six men establishing, 
under votes of the town, the seven mile line. I propose 
to copy from the old papers, or records, the particulars 
for your further information, as also thiB act of incorpora- 
tion, if I can find it, for although there is such a thing, I 
have never seen it ; but this communication, as far as it 
goes, will furnish answers to some of your questions. 
The Historical Society have now four different commit* 
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tees at work, examining the old records and papers in the 
four original towns, namely, Providence, Warwick, Ports- 
mouth and Newport, and making copies, &c. I say pa- 
pers, as well as records, for many material old transac- 
tions remain loose, haying never been entered on the 
books. Thus copies, should they be brought together 
within a reasonable time, may be of great use to you in 
the work in which you are engaged ; but I fear the 
progress wiU be slow, as committee men, who work for 
nothing in the different counties, will take their own time 
and leisure. If what I have here written should appear with- 
out form, I wish you to exercise candor, as I write under 
many disadvantages as I can secure a moment's time ; and 
I wish you rather to doubt my capacity and abilities, than 
^7 good intentions. 

With great respect, 

Yours, 

JOHN HOWLAND. 

Providence, March 5th, 1832. 
(Anniversary of the Boston Massacre.) 

Eev. James D. EInowles : 

My Dear Sir : — The last bundle of documents was 
made out and directed to you, three or four weeks before 
they were sent, waiting for an opportunity, which Mr. 
Langley at last found, and I hope it has arrived safe. 
The answers to your questions must come from me limb by 
limb, and I hope you will excuse me for want of a regu- 
lar course of detail. I now enclose a sheet of copies of 
old papers, which I have found in one of my drawers, I 
not having had time to examine the clerk's office for any- 
thing more applicable to the several questions. In writ- 
ing the biography of Roger Williams, I conceive it is ne- 
cessary to state the circumstances, or the state of society, 
in which he lived. Many things in his history which on 
first view may appear strange, will be accounted for favor- 
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able to him by such an examination. This can be done 
under the broken and detached state of old transa,ctionSy 
only by examining a variety of papers ; and although 
they may relate to different subjects and different times, a 
judgment may be formed of the singular situation in 
which he was placed. I therefore send these disconnected 
pieces. Some of them will shed light on some things of 
which you wish to be informed. 

I have not found anything fully to satisfy my mind 
when the first Weybosset bridge was built. A ferry was 
kept there before there was any bridge. But what you 
mention about an old vote, or order to build one from 
Thomas 01ney,s land, I think must have been further up 
the river, either the Mooshausuck or Wonasquatucket, as 
I have been frequently told by Nathan Waterman, 
that teams and men on horseback used to cross the 
river, (before his day,) across the clam bed opposite 
AngelFs land, (at low tide.) and land somewhere on the 
* western shore. The Thomas Olney lot was where 
the Knight Dexter tavern now is, and Angell's was the 
next south, including part of the Baptist meeting-house 
lot and Steeple street. In front of this lay the shoal 
place called the clam bed. The paper on the sheet rela- 
tive to raising money to build bridges, reads as if there 
had not been one before that date. But I have no doubt 
there was one before ; and Abbott's lease seems to confirm 
it, although that is dated a short time after the subscrip- 
tion paper, and if it had then been a new bridge, he would 
have called it so. 

You ask for a copy of the act incorporating the town. 
I have not yet searched for it, but intend to. If I had 
lived in those days, I should have opposed receiving such 
an act from the General Assembly. The four original 
towns made the General Assembly, and they could confer 
no power which was not already possessed by the old 
towns. New towns might be incorporated, but it was 
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absurd for the old ones to receive authority from their 
own agents or deputies. We saw and felt the disadvan- 
tage of this pretended act of incorporation two or three 
years ago, when the school bill was discussed and passed. 
The Assembly then claimed the power to restrict the 
towns from laying taxes for the support of schools, as they 
said no such power was granted them in their acts of in- 
corporation, and that all the power of the towns was de- 
rived from special agents of the Greneral Assembly. But 
the truth is, the old towns had, from their first settlement, 
the power to assess taxes for this as well as for other pur- 
poses, and they did not relinquish it when they received 
corporate powers. The acts of incorporation could not 
grant or restrict, but only confirm the powers already ex- 
isting, which were not contrary to the laws of England. 

With respect and regard, yours, 

JOHN ROWLAND. 
P. S. Write to me as often as you please, on any ques- 
tion on which you desire information, and if in my power,, 
I will furnish it with pleasure. 

In one of the preceding letters, Mr. Howland' 
refers to a notice of Roger Williams, written by^ 
him and published in the Rhode Island Literary 
Repository in 1815. This is a concise account of 
his arrival at Plymouth and the cause of his leaving 
there ; his connection with the First Church in Sa>' 
lem, and his subsequent flight from tha;t place ; his 
settlement in Providence, and the peculiar state of 
his company of emigrants as '^an assemblage of in- 
dividuals, each possessing and exercismg all the 
attributes of sovereignty in and over his own per- 
son and independent of his contemporaries," forc- 
ing upon them the necessity of a social compact 
based on " allegiance to the king of Great Britain ;" 
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and the cases of conscience growing out of their 
peculiar form of government. These points are 
now familiar to the general reader of history, and 
need not be repeated here. In closing his sketch 
Mr. Howland says : 

" Mr. Williams was highly respected by the na- 
tive princes. Miantonomo, who stood among the 
sachems like Agamemnon among the Grecian kings, 
paid him great deference and respect, and his good 
oflSces were acknowledged by the people of Massa- 
chusetts, in preserving peace between them and the 
Narragansett sachems. The Indians were numer- 
ous and powerful, and had they united and bec^ so 
disposed, it was in their power to have extirpated 
the English settlers. To the influence which Mr. 
Williams had acquired among them, and which was 
strengthened by his perfect knowledge of their lan- 
guage, may in some degree be attributed the long 
continued peace, which was enjoyed by our ances- 
tors of this and neighboring colonies. 

" Several of the associates of Mr. Williams in the 
establishment of the new colony, were men of emi- 
nent abilities, and probably understood the nature 
of civil and religious liberty better than many min- 
istetB of state at that time in Europe, where a few 
years later, these subjects were drawn into discus- 
sion, and employed the talents of the ablest men, 
especially during the reign of Charles the First, and 
under the Commonwealth." 

That Mr. Howland held Williams in high esteem; 
these letters, as well as what he has written and 
spoken elsewhere, abundantly show. He honored 
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him as the founder of " the first government in the 
world that established freedom of conscience in re- 
ligious concerns as the basis of their constitution." 
At the same time they indicate what he never con- 
cealed, and therefore what the writer is not author- 
ized to omit; that his admiration was not unquali- 
fied. In his estimate of Williams's character, he 
discriminated between the magistrate and the ec- 
clesiastic. To the integrity and worth of the for- 
mer he paid sincere homage ; but with the pro- 
clivity of the latter to metaphysical " disputation" 
he icould not sympathize, and he often expressed 
regret that the intellectual force expended upon 
theological dogmas, had not been consecrated to 
laying the foundation of a system of popular edu- 
cation, embued with the spirit of Christianity, as the 
surest safeguard against tyranny in the State and 
intolerance in the Church. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



The year 1836 was one of unusual activity and 
mental labor with Mr. Howland. In addition to the 
ordinary duties which fully occupied his business 
hours, he prepared two historical lectures, and 
made extensive researches to supply materials for 
several other public discourses, besides furnishing 
facts and dates of old transactions to numerous ap- 
plicants. The event of the year which most deep- 
ly interested him was the second centennial celebra- 
tion of the landing of Roger Williams and his as- 
sociates in Providence. This took place on the 
fifth day of August, under the joint direction of 
committees appointed by the Rhode Island Histor- 
ical Society and by the City Council.* The day 
was ushered in by the ringing of bells and a salute 
of one hundred guns. A military and civic proces- 
sion marched through several of the principal streets 
to the First Baptist meeting house, where an in- 
teresting and instructive oration was delivered by 
Hon. John Pitman, in the presence of an immense 
audience. The part assigned Mr. Howland in these 

^FCommittee of the Historical Society-^William B. Staples, Thomas 
H. Webb, John Carter Brown. Committee of the CooncU— Thomas 
B. Fenner, Amherst Ererett, Joseph Cady. 
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ceremonies, was the reading of the following beau- 
tiful hymn, written for the occasion by Albert G. 
Greene, Esq. 

1. Thov who (Ud'st form the rolling spheres; 

Whose word nnnnmbered world's obey; 
And in whose isight days are as years, 
A thousand years but as a day; 

2. Thou, who did'st iniard that fearless band 

Who fled fh)m persecutions rod, 
Aad songht this wild and desert land, 
Ttoice exiles for the tmth of God; 

3. Thou, upon whom in their distress. 

By woes assailed, by dangers tried. 
Here in the howling wilderness, 
Their firm, nnfaltering ** Hope" relied; 

4. Thon, nnto whom, in that dark hour, 

They prayed that this their home might be 
A spot where uncontrolled by power 
The free bom soul might worship Thee; 

5. Thou, unto whom then rose their prayer 

That all the race of men might 0¥m 
That living truth, that f^reedom share. 
Which they had here upheld alone; 

6. Grant that the day for which they prayed. 

Shall o'er the world in splendor ope : 
That day of truth, though long delayed, 
Will come at last, " In God we Hops." 

Mr. Howland read poetry with a nice apprecia- 
tion of its sentiment, and was remarkably happy 
in rendering the author's meaning. This service, 
alike suited to his years and his ofiBcial relation to 
the christian church, was performed in a very 
spirited and impressive manner. In accordance with 
the practice of the last century, he read the hymn 
entire, and then " deaconed" off two lines at a time, 
which were sung to the tune of Old Hundred by 
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The first, referring to the Rhode Island delegation 
in Congress, was responded to by Hon. Asher Rob- 
bins. The second was to " the memory of OlEinon- 
icus and Miahtonomi, from whom the first company 
of emigrants obtained the fee simple of Providence 
Plantations." The third was to " governor Wins- 
low of the old colony of Plymouth — the public and 
private benefactor of Roger Williams." And the 
fourth was to " Clarke, Coddington, and their six- 
teen associates, who by the aid of Roger Williams, 
possessed the beautiful Island of Aquidneck, and 
established the second colony of Rhode Island." 
These sentiments show not only the thoughts he 
had associated with the day, but also his aptitude 
for appropriately blending with it names deserved- 
ly dear to the founder and the early settlers of 
Rhode Island, and which will ever be held in honor 
by their posterity. 

The day was closed as it was ushered in, with 
the roar of cannon and the ringing of bells. In the 
evening there was a brilliant display of fireworks ; 
and thus terminated a jubilee of extraordinary in- 
terest to the citizens of Providence, and the thou- 
sands from abroad who participated in it. It was 
a worthy remembrance of one who penetrated the 
wilderness " not only that he might worship God 
according to his own convictions of truth and duty 
but that he might prepare an asylum where the 
persecuted of all sects might enjoy the same relig- 
ious freedom."* ^ 

On the 30th of AprU, 1839, the New York His- 
torical Society celebrated the semi-centennial an- 

'^Channing. 
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niversary of the first inauguration of George Wash- 
ington as president of the United States^ and the 
organization of the general government under the 
Federal constitution. Letters of invitation were 
addressed to distinguished survivors of the revolu- 
tionary period, to the Historical Societies of other 
States, and to various public functionaries, request- 
ing their attendance. The Rhode Island Historical 
Society responded to the invitation, by appointing 
ten delegates to attend the celebration. Three 
only of the number were able to be present, viz : 
John Howland, Rev. Edward B. Hall, D. D., and 
Dr. Joseph Mauran. The occasion was one of ex- 
traordinary interest, and seldom has an anniversary 
been graced by so numerous a company of gentle- 
men, eminent for talent, station and influence. The 
oration was delivered in the presence of an im- 
mense concourse of people, by John Quincy Adams, 
the sixth president of the United States. It occu- 
pied about two hours in the delivery, " and by the 
extraordinary ability, learning and eloquence which 
it displayed, fully sustained the most sanguine an- 
ticipations of the friends of the distinguished ora- 
tor." It closed with these suggestive and impres- 
sive words : 

" Fellow citizens, the ark of your covenant is the 
declaration of independence. Your Mount Ebal 
is the confederacy of separate State sovereignties, 
and your Mount Gerizim is the Constitution of the 
United States. • In that scene of tremendous and 
awful solemnity, narrated in the Holy Scriptures, 
there is not a curse pronounced against the people^ 
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upon Mount Ebal, not a blessing promised them 
upon Mount Gerizim, which your posterity may not 
suffer or enjoy, from your and their adherence to? 
or departure from, the principles of the declaration 
of independence, practically interwoven in the con- 
stitution of tite United States. Lay up these prin- 
ciples, then, in your hearts, and in your souls — ^bind 
them for signs upon your hands, that they may be 
as frontlets between your eyes — teaching them to 
your children, speaking of them when sitting in 
your houses, when walking by the way, when lying 
down and when rising up — ^write them upon the 
door plates of your houses, and upon your gates — 
cling to them as the issues of life — adhere to them 
as the cords of your eternal salvation. So may 
your children's children at the next return of this 
day of jubilee, after a full century of experience 
under your national constitution, celebrate it again 
in the full enjoyment of all the blessings recognized 
bj you in the commemoration of this day, and of 
all the blessings promised to the children of Israel 
upon Mount Gerizim, as the reward of obedience 
to the law of God." 

The public exercises were followed by a dinner 
at the City Hotel. At six o'clock, P. M., the socir 
ety with invited guests, sat down to elegantly fur- 
nished tables, at which Peter G. Stuyvesant pre- 
sided, assisted by Philip Hone, judge Betts, an^ 
Charles King. After the removal of the cloth, 
toasts were proposed, and appropriate speeches 
were made, by P. G. Stuyvesant, president Adams, 
Philip Hone, general Winfield Scott, John Davis? 
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Judge of the U. S, District Court for Massachu- 
setts, William Pennington, governor of New Jer- 
sey, William Willis, of Portland, Me., and several 
others. 

Of this festive company, no one entered more 
heartily into the spirit of the hour than did Mr. 
Howland. The presence of the venerable patriots, 
colonel John Trumbull and general Morgan Lewis, 
gave freshness to the memories of days when the 
hope of freedom for the American continent and 
the world, rested on an army seemingly insignifi- 
cant for numbers, half clad, poorly fed, and inade- 
quately provided with munitions for defence ; and 
as he listened to the tributes paid to the public and 
private character of Washington, and to the worth 
of the actors in the struggle for independence, the 
fire of patriotism burned anew in his aged bosom ; 
his eye brightened, his pulse quickened, and for the 
moment in imagination, he was once more at the 
side of his beloved commander, pressing to the res- 
cue of his oppressed country. 

A sentiment having been offered, relating to 
Ehode Island, it became the duty of Mr. Howland, 
as president of the Historical Society, to respond, 
which he did briefly in the following terms : 

" The citizens of our several States are united 
by stronger bonds than those engrossed on parch- 
ment. The place of present residence, in many 
instances, may not describe the home of the indi- 
vidual ; yet in a larger view, we cannot be said to 
be separate from our friends and connections while 
\we are within the limits of the union. The first 
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instance in history in whicli Rhode Island and New 
York became connected, took place in 1665, when 
Thomas Willett was appointed mayor of this city. 
He afterwards returned to Rhode Island, where his 
monument now exists. To thousands of other ties 
of union, the Antiquarian and Historical Societies 
will necessarily add, in promoting the common ob- 
ject in which they are engaged, and to which this 
day's celebration points as the brightest page in 
American history. In connecting the past with the 
present, I offer this sentiment : 

The memory of Thomas Willett, the first mayor of New York. 

The next morning, Mr. Howland, accompanied 
by his daughter, set out for Trenton, to revisit the 
battle-ground of 1776. They arrived about 11 
o'clock, and put up at a hotel. On making known 
his object to the landlord, and inquiring if any 
person resided there familiar with the points of 
interest, he was introduced to a son of one of 
the soldiers who participated in the events of that 
day, and whose antiquarian tastes had led him to a 
careful study of the battle-ground, as well as to 
treasure up the traditions and authenticated facts 
connected with it. The moment the gentleman 
was made acquainted with Mr. Howland's wishes, 
he kindly proffered his services as a guide, and 
they were soon on a ramble over town. Two 
more congenial spirits seldom met. They talked 
of Washington, ever a welcome theme to Mr. 
Howland, of the wisdom of his military move- 
ments, and the confidence his presence always in- 
spired. They spoke of the perils attending the 
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crossing the Delaware ; the capture of the Hes- 
sians^ the bivouac that lulled Comwallis into 
twelve hours* delay of his contemplated attack ; 
the surprise of the British commander when he 
discovered the escape of his expected prey ; the 
forced night-march upon Princeton, and its tri- 
umph ; and the results to the world of the une- 
qual but successful contest for freedom. Thus 
they went on, one contributing reminiscences from 
his personal experience, and the other drawing 
from the ample stores of a richly furnished histor- 
ic mind ; and as the latter proceeded with a succes- 
sion of anecdote and remark, his animated tones 
seemed to revitalize his not very vigorous compan- 
ion, and to make him insensible of fatigue. 

Some changes had taken place in the aspect of 
Trenton since Mr. Howland last saw it, yet fewer 
than had marked the progress of time in many 
other towns. Some of the old dwellings remained, 
and as he passed along, his tenacious memory en- 
abled him readily to recognize and point out locali- 
ties signalized by martial deeds. " Down that 
street," said he, " our brigade covered the retreat 
of the party sent forward to make a show of re- 
sisting the enemy's entrance into town from that 
quarter. Passing that street, we received their 
fire, and drove them back with the play of our 
cannon. On this bridge I stood, when our troops, 
rushing over, pressed me hard against the horse 
rode by Washington. In yonder field our men 
formed. Within this line our camp-fires were 
built. And now," he added in a slightly excited 
voice, " I want to show my daughter where I 
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scraped away the snow and lay down in my blank- 
et that night." Approaching a mansion with a 
flower-garden in front, he stopped, and looking 
round for an instant, exclaimed, " ah, there is the 
place," at the same time pointing to the centre of 
the garden. His guide was delighted with the 
quickness of his recollections, and said, " let us 
open the gate and go in." In a moment they 
were standing on the memorable spot. The loud 
talking of the party attracted an elderly lady to 
the door, who showed a little surprise at the intrus- 
ion. His friend immediately explained. " Here," 
said he, " is one of Washington's soldiers, who is 
showing the place where he slept the night after 
crossing the bridge." On learning who Mr. How-^ 
land was, and that he came from a State distin- 
guished for the important service rendered to the 
revolutionary cause, he was cordially invited in,, 
and during a brief stay received from his hostess, 
herself of patriotic descent, the most delicate at- 
tentions. 

With his genial friend, the flow of conversation, 
was unbroken until the hour for departure, when^ 
entering the cars, he was soon on his way to New 
York. Owing to the neglect of the engineer and* 
fireman, who had fallen asleep at their post, the 
fire went down, the steam failed, and near Newark 
the train came to a dead stop. The time required 
to " fire up," and set the engine again in motion, 
delayed the arrival in New York until near mid- 
night, when he received the congratulations of 
friends, who had begun to feel apprehensions for 
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his safety. Wearied as he was by the excursion, 
he entertained the company with a graphic account 
of his adventures, and after taking some refresh- 
ment retired. The next day he attended the ded- 
ication of the Church of the Messiah, and taking 
the boat for Providence the evening of the fol- 
lowing day, reached home without further fatigue. 
To a superficial observer, this visit may seem 
but a pleasant break in the monotony of retire- 
ment. To Mr. Howland it certainly had that use. 
Its agreeable connections made it every way grat- 
ifying, and he ever cherished it among the pleasant 
recollections that ministered to the cheerfulness of 
advancing years. But to the historian or the phi- 
losopher, it presents something else than the fea- 
tures of a common-place occurence. The journey 
blends with it objects, and suggests thoughts, of 
instructive interest. It brings before the mind the 
heroic period of our country's history, and exhib- 
its the picture of a people of indomitable energy, 
rising to resist oppression — a people, standing 
forth the unfaltering defenders of a mighty idea, 
resolving to establish freedom on the western 
continent, on an immovable basis. And when, 
♦after a lapse of more than sixty years, we 
see an old man bending his steps to a spot 
made sacred by blood and privation, as if to 
re-affirm the value of a principle that then and 
there had governed his action, and that has since 
" penetrated from the Atlantic to the rocky moun- 
tains, and opened a paradise upon the wilds wa- 
tered by the father of floods," it presents a spec- 
tacle rising to the sublime, and incites us to cling 
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-with all the tenacity of our moral natures, to that 
law which proclaims liberty as the birthright of 
the human race. 

In the winter of 1841, Mr. Howland received an 
invitation to deliver an address before the Mechan- 
ics* Association of Newport, with which he com- 
plied. A violent storm for several preceding days, 
and the obstruction of Bristol ferry by an accumu- 
lation of broken ice, rendered the journey both 
fatiguing and perilous to a man of eighty-four years ; 
but the obstacles were overcome, and the engage- 
ment promptly met. His welcome was cordial and 
gratifying, but it was an hour of grave retrospec- 
tion. When, more than three-quarters of a century 
before, with hopeful spirit and buoyant tread, he 
departed from home to carve his fortune in another 
sphere, the family circle was unbroken. Father 
and mother, six brothers and a sister, were at the 
threshhold to bestow their parting blessing. Now, 
all except one brother,* fifteen years his senior, 
were gone. Besides that brother, few among his 
audience could he greet as childhood companions. 
They had finished their course and passed on to 
other scenes, while he survived to speak to their 
posterity of " events and transactions " which were 
to " have an influence on all coming time." None 
better thati he understood the significance of the 
review, or more readily accepted its lesson. His 
theme was Rhode Island history, and from passa- 
ges relating to Newport the following are selected : 

" For one hundred and fifty years from the ar- 
rival of the first settlers here, Newport and Bos- 

* Heniy Howland. He died in 1843, aged 93 years. 
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ton were considered the two capital towns of New 
England; and their commerce rendered each of 

them superior to New York Newport 

early engaged in navigation. Several of the first 
proprietors of the island were possessed of larger 
property than those of the Providence colony. — 
Some of them were from commercial cities in Eu- 
rope, others were encouraged to emigrate from 
Massachusetts and settle among them, and they 
received considerable addition to their number 
from Providence during the Indian war. 

" When that part of Providence, now comprised 
within the city limits, ceased to be a mere farming 
district, the first movements in trade and com- 
merce were confined to the purchase of lumber and 
peltry, and shipping it by the river craft to New- 
port, in exchange for foreign articles. The natural 
result of these various circumstances, was the ex- 
tension of the commerce of Newport to every part 
not proscribed by the British colonial system. — 
One circumstance in proof of the ascendency of 
Newport and the southern part of the colony, dur- 
ing the first century, is most remarkable. Although 
the governors of the colony were annually elected, 
yet, from 1647 to 1748, there were but two gov- 
ernors chosen in the north county, Roger Williams, 
who served two years, and Joseph Jenckes, who 
served in that ofiEice five years. Thus, during nine- 
ty-four years of the one hundred and one, all the 
governors were of Newport, except the two years 
when the charter was superseded by Sir Edmond 
Andros. It does not appear that this was induced 
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by any local feeling relative to north or south, but 
to have been as a matter of coursC; or by common 
consent. Although it may not in any way affect 
the public interest in what part of our small terri- 
tory the governor may reside, yet in modern times, 
it frequently becomes a subject of debate on the 
approach of an election. 

" Newport, possessed of the best harbor, and the 
safest to enter at all seasons of the year, of any in 
the United States, must, since the discovery of 
steam power, become one of our best manufactur- 
ing cities. A good beginning has been made, and 
other manufactures, beside those of cotton, must 
and ought to follow. 

" It is not so much my intention, in any observa- 
tion in this address, to assume the office belonging 
to the historian, as to awaken an interest in the 
inhabitants of this, my native town, to the subject 
now brought before them. Others, who will follow 
in this course, with more intelligence, and a vigor 
of mind, not pressed down with the weight of years 
under which I have travelled, will be able to move 
you with more and better effect. The valuable in- 
telligence and historical memoirs contained in the 
history of Narragansett, collected and published 
under the auspices of the Historical Society, by 
Elisha R. Potter, ought to stimulate some gentle- 
man, resident in this part of the State, to collect 
materials and commence a history of the county 
of Newport. Let him also bear in mind what Cal- 
ender effected an hundred years ago, without ma- 
terial assistance from any of his cotemporaries. The 
second century discourse, by Mr. Ross, as a continua- 
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tion of the ecclesiastical history of his own church, 
also furnishes many materials for a county history. 
Let us go on, then, till we have a history of every 
parish, of every town and county, and of the State 
at large. 

" The monuments of our early history are con- 
tinually perishing, and their loss cannot be restor- 
ed. Let us now gather up the fragments before 
they are totally beyond our reach. Within the 
last two years, the dwelling house erected by the 
first William Coddington, has been pulled down, 
and most of the timber which composed a part of 
that ancient building, has been committed to the 
flames. The names and the circumstances connect- 
ed with that ancient vestage of antiquity, ought to 
have saved it from destruction. We may ask, why 
did not the State, — why did not the town of New- 
port purchase this property, and preserve it at 
least for another century ? The answer must be, 
because the attention of the people generally has 
not been drawn to the subject of our early history. 
So thoughtless, so careless have we been, that not 
one out of twenty of the descendants of the first 
settlers can tell you where the ashes of their pro- 
genitors rest, or repeat the christian names of the 
four or five generations of them who have passed 
the time of their probation here. Coddington was 
one of those devoted Pilgrims who removed with 
his family and property to this country, to enjoy 
that political and religious freedom of which church 
and state had deprived him in his native land ; and 
he was one of that noble company which laid the 
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right of private judgment and freedom of conscience 
as the foundation of their little colony, when they 
first assembled on this island. The Coddington 
house, as tradition states, was the residence of four 
generations of that family, and when it passed to 
others, it was suffered to decay. 

" It was the last house left in Newport, built by 
any of the original company. It was the house in 
which George Fox, the patriarch and founder of 
the denomination of Quakers, resided while he re- 
mained in Rhode Island. Coddington being one 
of his early converts, it is highly probable that 
those of the same faith and persuasion first and 
frequently assembled here in solemn worship. A 
mansion in so many ways connected with, and com- 
bining such early associations in the mind of every 
antiquarian, and which had stood through a suc- 
cession of an hundred and seventy years, which had 
witnessed the decay or removal of all the buildings 
of the age, ought to have been preserved in its an- 
cient form, as a standing witness to other and 
future generations, of those scenes and circumstan- 
ces through which their predecessors had passed. 

" When I beheld the massy beams which had com- 
posed the strong frame-work of the building lying 
near the site of the ancient foundation, I could not 
suppress, but gave utterance to those deep feelings 
of regret and sorrow, which the view of these ruins 
so strongly excited. In the whole catalogue of 
wonders, recorded by Richard Mather, there is 
none so wonderful as the apathy which has fallen 
on this generation in relation to the memory of 
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tlieir ancestors. There are few who consider 
the divine command, ' honor thy father and thy 
mother/ as extending further than to their imme- 
diate parents, while the graves of their fathers may 
be trampled on or passed by as only composing a 
part of the common earth. It is, however, a pleas- 
ing exception to this, that the little grave-yard in 
which six of the first governors of this colony now 
rest, has been decently enclosed at the expense of 
the Society of Friends." 

A subsequent invitation to deliver a lecture be- 
fore a Lyceum, at Lowell, Mr. Howland felt 
obliged to decline, and with these parting words to 
the citizens of his native town, he terminated his 
public efforts. 

Li 1843, the Massachusetts Historical Society 
celebrated in Boston, the second centennial anni- 
versary of the confederation of the New England 
colonies. By invitation, Mr. Howland was present. 
It was an event in which he felt more than ordi- 
nary interest, and while history reminded him that 
the Plantations of Providence *' desired in vain to 
participate in the benefits of the union," and that 
" the request of the Island of Rhode Island was 
equally rejected,"* he sympathised with the spirit 
which prompted the commemoration. He found 
pleasure in the reflection, that time had obliterated 
the prejudices upon which that rejection was found- 
ed, and that in the struggle and sacrifice for a na- 
tionality now " bounded only by the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans," Bhode Island stood fraternally 
side by side with these once exclusive colonies. 

^Bancroft, i. 422. 
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<' Although," he says, " the colony of Rhode Island 
was excluded from the privilege of being a member 
of that confederation, and was left to defend her- 
self against the Indian tribes within her limits, yet, 
as old things are passed away, we rejoice that bet- 
ter feelings now exist, and as the union and friend- 
ship of all the New England States is essential to 
their prosperity and happiness, we hope it may in- 
crease and be perpetuated."t 

The learned discourse of ex-president John 
Quincy Adams, was marked by the exactness of 
statement and fullness of detail which afiEb: peculiar 
value to such productions, and as Mr. Howland fol- 
lowed him closely in his review of the history of 
the confederated union, " the model and prototype 
of the North American confederacy of 1774," he 
felt gratified in hearing many of his cherished and 
often repeated opinions confirmed, especially that 
" the Plymouth Pilgrims had no ambition of con- 
quest, and no purpose of injustice to the natives of 
this hemisphere mingled with their migration for 
settlement," and that they were " remarkable for 
having furnished the first example in modem times 
of a social compact or system of government insti- 
tuted by voluntary agreement, conformably to the 
laws of nature, by men of equal rights." If he was 
edified by the erudition of the orator, he was no 
less amused by his plausible justificatioa of Massa- 
chusetts in banishing Roger Williams, as well as 
his adroitness in setting forth the '' conscientious 
contentious spirit" which pervaded the New Eng- 
land Colonies, and of which he pronounced Wil- 

tLetter to Mass. Hist Soc. 1843. 

24 
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Hams " the very impersonation" — a declaration 
balanced by a compliment to Ms eloquence and 
power as a preaclier, and an acknowledgment that 
the spirit of charity or toleration on which he 
founded his government; constituted " his highest 
title to renown." 

For aboriginal names, as applied to localities^ 
Mr. Howland manifested a strong attachment, and 
against their obliteration, whether in town or coun- 
try, he uniformly protested. Many of them were 
more euphoneous than their English substitutes, 
and all of them had a significance which was lost 
in the change. Besides, changes of this sort, had 
a tendency to weaken that reverence for the past, 
• which in his opinion, was essential to a true appre- 
ciation and wise improvement of the present. It 
might seem a little thing to such as were not stu- 
dents of cause and eflFect ; but it was nevertheless 
an evil. It fostered a spirit already too apparent 
in the community, and which needed a wholesome 
restraint. 

For the safety of the public records, he also ex- 
pressed a strong solicitude, quickened by the con- 
sciousness of their serious exposure, and we find 
4;hat as early as 1818 the subject was agitated in 
Jtown meeting. January 14th, of that year, he was 
.-associated with Messrs. Thomas P. Ives, and Zach- 
^ariah Chaffee, on a committee ^ to inquire into the 
expediency of erecting a suitable building for the 
accommodation of the town clerk's and town 
treasurer's offices, and for the accommodation of 
the town watch." The committee reported at the 
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town meeting, April 15th, that they were " fully 
convinced of the expediency" of providing a build- 
ing suited to the objects contemplated in their in- 
structions, and that in their judgment " the public 
records ought to be removed from their present 
exposed situation as soon as a proper and conven- 
ient place could be procured for them." In con- 
formity with these views, they recommended " the 
erection of a stone fire proof building with a room 
in the second story," adapted to all town purposes. 
The report being read, was referred to the next 
annual town meeting, at which no action was had. 
The question of location being undecided, the com- 
mittee were continued with their original powers. 
Nothing more appears on record until April 19th, 
1 820, when the committee again reported. They de- 
clare that they " are more than ever convinced, 
that no further delay ought to be made in this busi- 
ness, but that the present situation of the town 
and probate records should induce the town to pro- 
vide a more safe and secure place for their deposit." 
And there, for a time, the subject seems to have 
rested. But with Mr. Howland it was an ever 
present thought, and in 1844 he addressed a letter 
to the mayor and aldermen, calling their attention 
to the importance of some municipal action, to 
which he received the following reply : 

City of Pkovidence, ) 
Mayor's Office, Aug. 13, 1844. j 

My dear Sir : — The communication which you present- 
ed to me yesterday, I laid before the board of aldermen, 
Who voted that the same should be placed on their files. 
Should you desire that it should be published, it will give 
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me pleasure to furnish a copj, or to take anj other meas- 
ures you may desire. At all times, communications from 
a citizen so long connected with the municipal govern- 
ments, shall receive prompt attention. 

I remain^ very respectfully yours, 

THOS. M. BURGESS, Mayor. 
John Rowland, Esq. 

In 1847 was completed the one hundredth year 
since the re-annexation of the towns of Cumber- 
land, Bristol, Warren, Barrington, Tiverton and 
Little Compton, to the jurisdiction of Shode 
Island. The event was deemed too important in 
the history of the State to be passed unnoticed. 
The Rhode Island Historical Society suggested a 
public commemoration, and by its committee unit- 
ed with committees from the several towns in 
making the necessary arrangements. 

The celebration took place at " Stone Bridge," 
Tiverton, July 5, and drew together a large con- 
course from Providence, Warren, Bristol, New- 
port, and other towns. The day was intensely 
hot, but did not prevent Mr. Howland and his ven- 
erable friend William Wilkinson, then the last, it 
is believed, of general Ezekiel Corneirs brigade, 
joining the procession which scaled the embank- 
ments of old fort Barton, on the Heights, to listen 
to an oration from Alfred Bosworth, Esq., of War- 
ren. It was a clear and well written account of 
the circumstances connected with the event which 
gave rise to the celebration, together with a brief 
outline of the early settlement of each of the six 
towns. The orator was peculiarly happy in his 
delineations of the scenes and characters belong- 
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ing to that portion of Rhode Island history, and 
revived many pleasant reminiscences of Black- 
stone, Willett, Byfield, and Church, and the san- 
guinary struggles of King Philip's war. 

The spot chosen for the exercises was fitting 
the occasion; and with suitable protection from 
the fierce rays of a mid-day sun, would have been 
the most delightful that could have been selected. 
From the summit of the rugged eminence, opened 
a prospect of surpassing beauty, embracing some 
of the most remarkable scenes of aboriginal and 
revolutionary history. Turning towards the north- 
west, the eye rested on Mount Hope, the home 
and grave of Philip. Near by, the spires of Bris- 
tol marked the spot where young Howland first 
bore arms in the cause of freedom. On the west,, 
stretching from Mount Hope bay to the broadl 
ocean, lay Rhode Island, with its luxuriant fields,, 
flanked by Prudence, Patience, and other insulated 
localities of lesser note, revealing on the high land 
nearly in line with " Stone Bridge," the outline of 
the breastwork over which the continental flag: 
waved in 1778; and following the beautiful east 
passage to its mingling with the deep sea, memory 
readily recalled the triumph of Talbut in his " egg, 
shell " craft over the heavy armed and well ap- 
pointed British galley Pigot. 

Patriotic odes, written by William J. Pabodie 
and Thomas Durfee, Esqs., were sung with impress- 
ive effect by several ladies and gentlemen of the 
Providence Beethoven Society, accompanied by 
the instruments of the Brass Band. And as the 
music rose upon the clear and silent air, andi 

42* 
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spread its inspiring harmony over "the rolling 
ocean and storied fields," it stirred anew the foun- 
tain of thought, and brought up before every mind 
" the spirit and the images of other years," when 
the hoarse voice of war was heard, and the best 
blood of Rhode Island was freely poured out. 

It has been said, that " the most serious things 
have a ludicrous side," and if the term " serious " 
be received as a synonyme for earnest rather than 
sombre thought, the remark is not without appli- 
cation in this connection ; at all events, the day at 
Tiverton was not barren of amusing incidents to 
enliven its graver aspects. 

" A field dinner and Rhode Island clam bake, 
prepared with express reference to the celebration, 
and served up in the style derived by our forefa- 
thers from the aborigines," was announced to fol- 
low the services on the Heights. Gov. Diman 
had been expected to preside, but in his absence, 
Hon. Stephen Branch was called to the chair, sup- 
ported by Messrs. Howland and Wilkinson as vice 
presidents. Unforeseen delay had robbed the 
dinner of a portion of its deliciousness, but this 
was amply compensated by " the feast of reason 
and flow of soul " that succeeded. Judge Branch, 
in a brief and enlivening speech, referred appro- 
priately to the event the day celebrated, and 
welcomed the guests to all the enjoyments of a 
Rhode Island " peculiar institution." His remarks 
were received with hearty applause, and gave tone 
to the hour. Hon. Job Durfee prefaced, in min- 
gled strains of humor and patriotism, a ballad writ- 
ten for the occasion, which, calling up the forms of 
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the adventurous Northmen, the enterprising Ca- 
bots, the recluse Bluxton, the strong-willed Wil- 
liams, and the friendly Massasoit, told the audience 
that 

" O'er these rude heights in wild carreer. 

Red hunters with the bow. 
From steep to steep pursued the deer, 

T'A'o hundred years ago." 

And reminding them that 

" Soul-Uberty, by God ordained 

To all the race below, 
Her Hope and Anchor here regained 

One hundred years ago." 

It was his last appearance in public, and the last 
address made to an assemblage of his fellow citi- 
zens. Three weeks later he had fallen before fa- 
tal disease, and Rhode Island was called to mourn 
the departure of one of her ablest jurists and 
truest sons. 

Hon. William Hunter next rose, and holding up 
a clam-shell as suggestive of a theme, pronounced 
an amusing eulogy upon " the treasures of the 
sea," adorned with the glowing rhetoric and grace- 
ful oratory that in earlier years had charmed the 
Senate, " setting the table in a roar," and then 
turning to other topics of more serious import, 
gave utterance to thoughts becoming the states- 
man and diplomatist. Rev. Edward B. Hall, Pro- 
fessor William Gammel, and others, responded 
happily to calls made upon them; but in the 
midst of this intellectual banquet, the shrill whis- 
tle of the steamer gave warning that the hour of 
departure had arrived. Unfortunately, however, 
almost simultaneous with the signal, the fasts were 
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thrown off, and when a company of fifty or more 
merged from the orchard, in which they had partak- 
en of their " field dinner," they beheld the boat 
in the distance, under full head of steam, shaping 
her course for Providence. Here was a dilemma, 
unprovided for in the programme of the morning, 
and which variously affected its victims. Some, 
having evening engagements, took no pains to con- 
ceal their vexation. A few, unburdened with 
cares, laughed heartily, and pronounced it " a 
good joke," while others, unable to perceive fun in 
the thing, yet disposed to make the best of it, 
kept silence. But what was to be done ? To pass 
the night at a tavern at which no provision for 
strangers had been made, was not to be thought of. 
To tax the hospitality of neighboring farm-houses 
was undesirable, and to reach home that night 
seemed impossible. From this stand-point the af- 
fair assumed a serious aspect, especially when it 
was remembered that a nonagenarian was of the 
party ; yet it soon became evident, from the cheer- 
fulness of his tone, that sympathy was uncalled 
for. While deliberating on the course to take, at- 
tention was drawn to a small vessel lying near 
the bridge, and a proposition to charter her for an 
evening trip to the metropolis, received a general 
concurrence. A bargain was soon struck with the 
skipper, and some twenty or thirty went on board. 
A few, however, of feeble faith, apprehensive that 
the gentle breeze which then scarcely ruffled the 
water, might prove treacherous, and leave them 
befogged at the mercy of the tide, declined to 
make the voyage. Mr. Howland was of the num- 
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ber who decided to go, looking upon the adventure 
as an amusing sequel to the experiences of the 
day. The sloop was entirely destitute of com- 
forts for even a three hours' excursion, but the 
company having disposed themselves over her 
crowded deck as best they could, sail was hoisted 
and she was soon under way. For the first hour 
all went well. Under easy sail she crossed the 
entrance to Mount Hope bay, and doubling Popa- 
squash point, the Tiverton cordillera was lost 
from sight. A gorgeous sunset, seen no where in 
higher perfection than on the broad bosom of the 
Narragansett, now burst upon the view, awakening 
in the beholder a sense of a divine presence, and ex- 
citing wonder that scenes in nature like this should 
be less attractive to Americans, and less appreciat- 
ed, than minor national glories in foreign lands. 

The merry voyagers, anticipating the speedy 
greetings of home, were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. As night spread its dark mantle over them, 
the wind subsided into a perfect calm, leaving 
them midway to their " desired haven," to be drift- 
ed back by the receding tide. Here was a second 
dilemma, also unprovided for, to be overcome only 
by manual dexterity. Buoyant spirits and the dil- 
igent use of oars triumphed, and after several 
hours of unwearied rowing, the party, at one 
o'clock in the morning, landed at Fox Point, and 
were soon within the welcome precincts of home, 
to philosophize, perchance, before they slept, on 
the uncertainties of a centennial day. But for 
considerate attentions, the event might have proved 
serious to the patriarch of the company. An extra 
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garment, however, timely supplied, sheltered him 
from the chilling influence of a damp nocturnal at- 
mosphere, and, though some^irhat stiffened by a 
seven hours' confinement to one position, a warm 
portion, followed by a sound sleep, restored him to 
Ids usual vigor. Those who remained behind, and 
sought a night's repose at Fall Biver, had no oc- 
casion to regret their decision, while those who 
made the star-lit voyage, will ever retain lively 
recollections of a more agreeable extempore water 
party than often falls to the lot of mortals to 
enjoy. 

The next month, August 24th, Mr. Howland vis- 
ited Newport, to attend the centennial celebration 
of the founding of the Kedwood Library. The 
celebration took place in the Unitarian church. 
Bev. Charles T. Brooks recited an ingenious and 
appropriate poem, celebrating the scenery and the 
ancient settlers of Aquidneck, together with the 
founding of the library, and some of the leading 
minds who had been nursed amidst its treasures. 
Mr. Brooks was followed by Hon. William Hunter, 
who delivered an elaborate address, abounding in 
valuable information respecting the men, the man- 
ners, the modes of life, and the social and com- 
mercial enterprises of Newport in early times, and 
adorned with passages of eloquence, and episodes 
of general history, which indicated how rich and 
fertile was the mind of the venerable orator. It 
was his last public performance. He died after a 
brief illness, December 3, 1849, having been for 
thirty-five years identified with much of the politi- 
cal history of his State and of the country. He 
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was distinguished alike for the variety and ele- 
gance of his attainments; and for " that grace and 
courtliness of manner, which, beyond all the men 
of his time, he was admitted to possess." 

Mr. Howland remained in Newport until the 
next day, receiving the attentions of friends, and 
revisiting the localities familiar to childhood. The 
" old stone mill," around which he had so often 
sported, and whose history he had so carefully 
studied — ^the grave-yard where reposed the re- 
mains of venerated parents and cherished friends — 
the ancient dwellings, once the homes of many 
early companions — ^the rugged cHfifs on which he 
had often stood listening to the voice of the sea — 
and the court house green, the scene of exciting 
juvenile pastimes, — all, had peculiar charms for 
him, reviving as they did, smmy memories of 
" days lang sjme," shaded, indeed, by the thought, 
that this pilgrimage to his natal home mighi prove 
his last. It was his last. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



In the preceding chapters, many traits promi- 
nent in the character of Mr. Howland; have been 
incidentally brought to view. In completing the 
portraiture, besides his fragmentary writings, which 
are among the best reyelations of the man, free 
use will be made of the impressions and opinions 
of those who had known him intimately, and whose 
diverse political and theological relations are the 
guaranties of impartiality. 

Mr. Howland was fond of children, and his rare 
faculty of interesting them, always ensured a rer 
petition of their visits. It pleased him to listen 
to the prattle of the '^ beginners to talk," and to 
answer the questions of older ones. He loved to 
sound the depths of youthful thought, and to aid 
the development of latent ideas. His theory 
was, that no opportunity for sowing the seeds of 
virtue and knowledge should pass unimproved; 
and thus he was constantly leaving impressions of 
his own mind upon the young. '^ I remember Mr. 
Howland for more than half a century," writes a 
distinguished clergyman. '^ I was a constant visit- 
or at his place of business, where he would al- 
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ways entertain us with something interesting touch- 
ing the past. From the interest he took in us 
boys of some six and fifteen years of age, I was 
accustomed to visit _^him frequently until his death." 
Hints on manners and morals were seasonably 
dropped, and all historic propensities encouraged. 
A letter of inquiry from a member of his family, 
concerning the western mounds and the races that 
at a remote period inhabited that vast region, re- 
ceived a prompt reply of eight closely written pa- 
ges, showing a thorough acquaintance with the va- 
rious opinions on these subjects that had at diflfer* 
ent times prevailed. Another note, asking some 
account of the " dark day," drew from him the fol- 
lowing recollection : " In the forenoon, say nine 
o'clock, I was reading Voltaire's life of Charles 
Xn., of Sweden. Near the close of the volume, I 
found it grew dark, but supposed it to be nothing 
more than a thickening up of the clouds. But the 
darkness increased, and having arrived at the last 
page, I threw some shavings on the fire, and by 
the light finished it. I then went into the street, 
where many persons were assembled, apparently 
in astonishment at the darkness, among others Dr. 
Manning. A powerful man^ but profligate, advaur 
ced up to the president, and said, ' how do you acr 
count for this darkness, sir ? What does it mean ? ' 
The president, with great solemnity of manner, 
replied, ' I consider it, sir, as a prelude to that 
great and important day, when the final consum- 
mation of all things is to take place.' 

'' The darkness appeared as if something palpa- 

25 
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ble was mixed witK the air, and everything as- 
sumed the color of dry oak leaves. At noon, I 
observed candles lighted in the neighboring houses, 
when I went home to dinner. Though we had 
fine roast veal and asparagus, none of the large 
family had appetite to partake of them but my- 
self In the evening, the blackest darkness was 
so palpable, that a candle at the window gave no 
light outside. I placed a candle at the window, 
and went out to observe the effect. The alley 
was but twenty feet wide, yet the large building 
on the opposite side could not be discerned. The 
light did not appear to penetrate more than half 
a yard from the window." 

On another occasion, in reply to a request for 
his opinion, he wrote at considerable length on the 
origin of the races, a subject upon which he had 
expended much thought and research. Familiar 
with the views of Oken, and the philosophers of 
his school, he rejected their theories, and accepted, 
without qualification, the common interpretation of 
tthe Mosaic account. The manuscript of this es- 
•eay, in common with others, perished in the flames. 

A letter to a grandson, absent from home, will 
illustrate his easy adoption of childhood style in 
composition, and his method of exciting curiosity 
concerning the past : 

To Master John H. Everett, South Kingstown. 

Providence, Friday, Aug. 3, 1832. 

My good boy : — Hearing that Capt. Townsend is bound 
to Kingstown, I will not let the opportunity slip without 
writing to you. We often think and talk about you, and 
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wish for some of your good brown-bread and milk. In 
this you farmers have an advantage which we in Provi- 
dence, where the roads are covered with paving stones, 
do not possess. 

If you should live to be half as old as your grandfather 
now is, you will have that to boast of which he never had ; 
that is, you have been to the Boyal Seat of the Narragan- 
sett Kings, the place of residence of two of the greatest 
men of the age in which they lived, — Canonicus and Mi- 
arUonomo, You will see in the history of the Indian wars, 
and other old writings, that I have spelt the name of the 
last a little different from some of them. They common- 
ly write the last syllable my instead of mo ; but I have 
written it Miantinomo because the old men, when I was a 
boy, used to pronounce it so. These two Kings or Sa- 
chems, as they were called, owned all the land from Paw- 
catuck river and Point Judith to Pawtucket river and the 
north end of Smithfield ; and Roger Williams bought the 
whole town of Providence of them. If you have a wish 
to know anything particular about it, you can ask or in- 
quire (with as much politeness as you are master of,) of 
Mr. Potter, who is an instructor in the Academy, to show 
you and the rest of the boys the place where the great 
wigwam of Miantonomo stood. 

When will your vacation commence ? I shall like to 
see you, and so will grandma and Janetta. I saw your 
last letter to your mother, and am much pleased to see 
that your hand-writing has improved. Go on, and still 
make further improvements. You have advantages which 
I never had at your age. Have a disposition to thank 
God for all the blessings you possess, and which are all 
owing to his bounty and goodness. 

Present your grandfather's respects to Mr. Comstock. 
Though I never saw him,'I honor him and his office, as an 
instructor of the rising generation. You will see by this 
paper that my hand-writing fails by age, and if I have 
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spelled any word wrong, I hope you have information 
enough to find it out, and tell how it ought to be written. 

Be a good boy. Mind your lessons. Don't let idle- 
ness prevent attention to your books. Confiding you to 
the care of that Being who has preserved me through 
many dangers, and through many years, 

I pledge you affection and regard. 

JOHN ROWLAND. 

The exalted opinion here expressed of Canon- 
icus and Miantonomi, was also extended to Philip, 
of Mount Hope, of whom he always spoke as a 
man of remarkable natural endowments, and de- 
serving to be held in respect for virtues that would 
have been honorable to civilized life. He saw in 
him a monarch and warrior, nobly but unsuccess- 
fully, struggling for the integrity of his domain 
and the rights of his people. He did not hold 
Philip solely responsible for the devastations which 
signalized the war bearing his name. He believed 
that, had the pacific policy of Williams been uni- 
formly adhered to by all the New England colo- 
nies, the scheme for exterminating the whole race 
of English settlers would never have been formed ; 
and recurrence to the sanguinary battle which ter- 
minated in Philip's death, always awakened emo- 
tions of sadness. " The character of Philip," he 
says, " and the cause in which he contended, are 
viewed in a different light at this time from what 
they were by those who suffered in the war which 
desolated so many of their settlements; and al- 
though it does not accord with my views or feel- 
ings to render honor to any man for possessing a 
warlike spirit, or for his military attainments, yet 
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I would hope that the present generation may not 
pass awaj; before a monument shall be erected to 
the memory of King Philip, by the government of 
Rhode Island, on the very spot where he surren- 
dered his country with his life, by the stroke of 
one of his traitorous subjects/' 

In reference to the Indian tribes he writes : " A 
wrong impression seems to have been received by 
many not fully conversant with the early history of 
New England, viz : that most if not all the native 
Indians were exterminated or driven ofif to the 
western tribes in the war of 1675-76; whereas a 
great number of them never joined the hostile tribes, 
and many others who did not remain neutral, join- 
ed the whites, and fought on their side against their 
countrymen. The Seconet tribe were generally 
allies of colonel Church in opposition to Philip- 
Many of them continued to live in their own wig- 
wams, and others were hired, and lived in the fam- 
ilies of their white neighbors. There was a popu- 
lous village of them near Mashapaug pond. This 
village had in the first grant of land by Miantinomo^ 
to Roger Williams, formed the western boundary 
of the Providence territory. 

" The venerable Arthur Fenner, the grandfather* 
of governor James Fenner, was born in Cranston,, 
in the year 1699, twenty-three years after the close 
of Philip's war, and he has informed me that when 
a young man, on travelling the road from his father's- 
house to town, it was usual to meet or pass more- 
Indians than white people on the way. But where,, 
now, are the villages, the warriors and the youth,. 

25* 
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the sachems, the tribes and their families ? They 
have perished. Their graves are among ns, and 
the plow passes over them." 

Mr. HowlaDd was a cheerful man, and his vivac- 
ity seldom forsook him. He had a grave way of 
relating amusing incidents, that provoked in the 
listener a hearty laugh. He indulged occasionally 
in a harmless joke, under cover of which he some- 
times conveyed a seasonable reproof. This trait 
showed itself in early life. When a young man, 
walking down the street one evening, he perceived 
two persons approaching on the opposite side, one 
of whom was evidently under the excitement of 
intoxication. As they came nearer, he found that 
the victim of the wine-cup held the post of secre- 
tary in a responsible position, and he resolved on 
sobering him by a sudden start. Secreting him- 
self in the shadow of the wall, he exclaimed in se- 
pulchral tones, " The secretary stood alone. Mo- 
dern degeneracy had not reached him." The par- 
ty paused, as though addressed by a supernatural 
voice. For a few moments all was silent, but fail- 
ing to discover the source from whence the vo ice 
came, they proceeded home, while young Howland 
pursued his way, greatly amused with the sensa- 
tion he had produced. The words were not for- 
gotten, nor the thought they expressed, and prob- 
ably Curran's defence of England's great secretary 
was never before so eflfectively quoted — ^never, 
certainly, in behalf of temperance. 

From the adoption of the constitution until near 
the close of his life, Mr. Howland was a frequent 
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contributor to the press. These communications 
were varied in their tone and objects ; sometimes 
good naturedly satirizing the follies of the times, 
at others in obituary form, recording the worth of 
. a valued citizen or a cherished friend, who had 
passed from earth ; and at still others, gravely and 
earnestly discussing the political, educational and 
moral interests of the community. His earliest 
published production, was the following brief and 
amusing communication, written immediately after 
the adoption of the constitution, and having refer- 
ence to that event. It was the fruitful germ of 
contributions to patriotic sentiment, sound morali- 
ty, and enlightened christian thought, spreading 
over a period of more than half a century. 

[For the Gazette.] 
" Mr. Garter : 

Last Saturday evening, as some boys were in a small 
boat fishing, near Totawomscot rocks, at the mouth of 
Pawtucket river, a fine plump salmon, weighing exactly 
thirteen pounds, leaped from the river into the boat As 
the circumstance was rather uncommon for a fish, of its 
own accord, to spring from its native element into a boat, 
on the boys' return it occasioned some conversation in the 
neighborhood. But what were the sensations that were 
excited the next day, when the news of the adoption of 
the constitution arrived, and on comparing the time, it ap- 
peared that the very time that the salmon leaped into the 
boat was the moment that the president announced to the 
convention at Newport, that by their votes they had rati- 
fied the constitution ! 

^' Could these circumstances have happened in the days 
of Augustus Caesar, they would have been written in 
golden letters, and enrolled in the capitol. I, sir^ have 
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been an anti since the constitution first appeared, because 
I baTe been told that it would endanger the liberties and 
prosperity of our children. But when I find an invisible 
agency condescending almost to work miracles in contra- 
diction of this opinion, ' I give it to the winds.' I am 
conyerted. I am no longer anti. From this day I will 
support the new government by every proper means, with 
all my faculties. Peteb.'' 

June 1, 1790. 

In his commemorative discourse before the Rhode 
Island Historical Society, several times quoted in 
these pages, Rev. Dr. Hall thus speaks of Mr. 
Howland : " He was not a lover of eulogy, and 
we will not aflfront the simplicity and sincerity of 
his image, visible to us still, and peculiarly here. 
All that was in him was open as the day. Down- 
right honesty was written on his whole frame. In 
its dealing with others, this honesty passed often 
into bluntness, and some persons it may have trou- 
bled, possibly oflFended, for a moment — but beneath 
its roughest show, there dwelt the kindliness of a 
woman's heart. He had great power of expres- 
sion, and he never feared to use it. He had an 
inexhaustible fund of humor, and he loved to in- 
dulge it, and to see others enjoy it. Never censo- 
rious, or willingly unjust, he was perfectly frank, and 
said what he thought in the way most natural to 
him. Taking his opinions from no one, he asked 
no one's leave to keep them. But he respected 
the opinions of others, and thought more of char- 
acter than of complexion. There were leaders and 
politicians who found no favor with him, and would 
not have felt flattered if they had heard him speak 
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of them — ^as they certainly would, if they went near 
enough. But he was never indiscriminate or im- 
placable. He once said, having in view an old 
partizan and opponent — ' If a man has been wrong 
for seventy years, and then for five years does right, 
he ought to be forgiven.' 

" In his own political creed, Mr. Howland lived 
and died in the school of Washington and Hamil- 
ton — than which none purer, none nobler in power 
or patriotism, can we expect to see 1 But the hope 
of political distinction was never his infirmity. He 
aimed only to be useful. And here is the lesson 
of his life ; a great lesson, for young and old." 

He was fond of recurring to the spirit and con- 
duct of those who set the ball of freedom in mo- 
tion. He was proud of the fact, that the first re- 
commendation of a Congress in 1774, was a vote 
of the town of Providence, instructing their dele- 
gates in the Assembly to bring forward such a 
measure. The declaration of independence, as the 
calm expression of an intelligent, patriotic and op- 
pressed people, he held to be among the most sa- 
cred of our political legacies. In his judgment, it 
embodied the vital principles of personal security 
under the rule of law. The " self-evident " truth 
that " life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness," 
were the inalienable right of every human being, 
he received without reservation, as it had been re- 
ceived by the noble band who pledged their "lives, 
fortunes and sacred honor," in its defence. No 
other interpretation had been suggested, in the 
Continental Congress, while under discussion. Na 
other had been thought of, and no other le&s broad 
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and explicit would have been tolerated by the sons 
of freedom, north or south. He stood where they 
stood — ^where Washington, Hancock, JeflFerson, 
Adams, and Patrick Henry stood. Other instru- 
ments were subject to mutation. Time might re- 
quire a modification of their statements. In the 
progress of the nation, the Constitution might need 
revision and amendment. But here was set forth, 
not a " sounding, glittering generality," but funda- 
mental principles, hallowed by an eternal sanction, 
and applicable to all people, in all climes, and in 
all ages. 

One who had frequently conversed with him, says, 
♦' Mr. Howland had an easy flow of language, and 
his powers of description have rarely been excelled. 
The anecdote and reminiscence with which his con- 
versation was interwoven, imparted to it a pecu- 
liar attraction. His close observation of men had 
given him an understanding of traits that best il- 
lustrate character, and as I recall the hours in which 
I listened to him, and gathered up facts of history 
that books had not yet revealed, the persons and 
scenes described come up to view as present real- 
ities. He was what some would call a ' set man,' 
but this trait was rather the result of his ideas of 
order and right, than the offshoot of a spirit of 
domination. His memory was a complete encyclo- 
poedia of American history, and a record of all he 
saw and knew of the leading men of his times, and 
the transactions in which they figured, would have 
been an invaluable contribution to that department 
of literature. 
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" One or two incidents I recollect, which may 
serve to illustrate some of his mental peculiarities. 
Speaking of the common form of salutation, he ob- 
served, ' People ask, how is your health, or how 
are you, to-day ?' But I do not like either form of 
the question. If to be answered literally, it is not 
a good one to put to an old man like me. It is 
not pleasant to enter into a history of my daily 
aches and pains. If it is used as a courtesy, the 
French have a much better salutation, 'bonjour.' 
Sometimes he would start the question of the com- 
parative longevity of ancient and modem times. 
Do men live to a more advanced age now than they 
did in remote ages? David, he said, assigned 
three score years and ten as the days of man in 
his time. Extension of life beyond that period ap- 
peared to have been from extraordinary causes. — 
He had no statistics with which to determine the 
question — all was conjecture — ^but his impression 
was, that the average duration of life now, exceed- 
ed its average duration in the middle period of the 
Mosaic dispensation. ' He was,' writes an accom- 
plished scholar, familiar with his idiosyncrasy, ' a 
man not of a thousand, but of a million.' In fact, 
I never knew his like, in some respects. He was 
of the legitimate puritan stock by but few removes, 
and a good specimen of the old Northman race, 
from which the puritans had their best strength.-^ 
He was fond of studying the history of the North- 
men, and had won no small honors as a student of 
Scandinavian antiquities. Well might he search 
diligently into the early history of his own fathers, 
and honor the heroism of the sea kings whose 
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blood flowed in his veins. He was Northman, or 
Teuton, or Saxon, in his whole nature, unmingled 
with French or Italian blood. He was plain spo- 
ken, resolute, humane, reverential. On one sub- 
ject he had made up his mind long ago, viz., that 
God had given him a conscience of his own, too 
sacred to be trodden upon by priest or despot, and 
that the civil and religious liberty meant for him, 
was too good a gift not to be shared with all rea- 
sonable men." 

In reviewing the eighty-four years of Mr. How- 
land's residence in Providence, we are surprised, 
not only at the activity of a life seemingly so quiet, 
and the intimate connexion in which he is found 
with the prominent events of the times, but at 
the vast amount of literary labor performed for 
others. His letters to Mr. Knowles show the ex- 
tent to which he was ever ready to serve those 
who were endeavoring to rescue the fading facts of 
history from oblivion ; and the wonder of all must 
be, that amid so many responsibilities, he could do 
so much. But this may be explained by two words, 
diligence and promptness. He never procrastina- 
ted. The work of the present hour was done in 
its own time, and with continuity. The fragments 
of time, wasted by many, were by him busily em- 
ployed ; and thus nothing accumulated on his hands 
to harrass and fatigue. Method overcame all hin- 
drances to the preparation of his free will oflFer- 
ings, and never a correspondent, however minute 
his inquiries, had reason to complain of a tardy 
reply, or of total neglect. 
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We now come to speak of Mr. Howland's reli- 
gious views and character. He has described on 
page 29, the cause which induced him to leave the 
place of worship first chosen on his arrival in Pro- 
vidence, and in his letter to Mr. Knowles, page 
243, is assigned a reason why he never returned 
to the communion in which he was mainly educa- 
ted. For eighty years he worshipped with the 
First Congregational Society, to which the incident 
of the chestnuts directed him, and for upwards of 
twenty years discharged the duties of clerk and 
secretary to the society, and its benevolent asso- 
ciation. In 1814, he united with the church, and 
was subsequently chosen to the office of deacon, in 
which capacity he served until 1847, when he ten- 
dered his resignation in the following note to his 
pastor : 

** Deab Sir :— This day, October 31, 1847, I have ar- 
rived at the age of ninety years ; and knowing the infirmi? 
ties attending my advanced years, I desire to relinquish 
the duties confided to me by the church. The decay of 
my faculties, especially of my memory and hearing, adf- 
monish me that it is my duty thus to determine. . p , 
"Mj attachment to the church has not abated by age. I 
pray for the increase of its members, and for their future 
prosperity, which I hope its great and glorious Head will 
grant. I acknowledge with gratitude the mercy and pro- 
tection which it has pleased 6od (the author of my being,) 
to grant me through a long life ; and am now awaiting its 
close with calmness and resignation, in the humble and 
somewhat confident hope of entering on a better state of 
existence, through his infinite grace. 

JOHN HOWLAND, 
26 
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Unwilling to sever an official relation so long 
and worthily maintained, the church declined re- 
ceiving his resignation, and voted to release him 
from further responsible service. 

Mr. Rowland was a christian, not simply by in- 
heritance, nor from impulse, but from calm and 
deep conviction. Parental instruction and influ- 
ence had indeed a share in inspiring reverence for 
God, and respect for the institutions of religion. — 
But his faith stood on an independent foundation. 
It was the fruit of investigation. Reason and 
judgment acknowledged the supernatural authority 
of the Holy Scriptures. At one time, we are told, 
that " partly in consequence of what he saw and 
felt during the war, and partly from religious dis- 
sensions, he became perplexed and sceptical, and 
spent his Sabbaths at home reading — ^not as do 
many, to confirm his doubts, but to dispel them. — 
After going carefully through Mosheim's Ecclesias- 
tical History, and listening to Dr. Hitchcock^s first 
discourses on the Evidences of Religion, he be- 
came a settled believer and happy christian." 

But, though his doubts were thus happily dis- 
pelled, others of a doctrinal character sprung up, 
which for a time disturbed him. The principal of 
these related to the three-fold character of God, 
or the supreme deity of Christ. He was unable 
to reconcile the views taught in the Westminster 
Confession, or the Athenasian and Nicene Creeds, 
with what seemed to him the clear and unqualified 
language of the Saviour, and after a careful exam- 
ination of the scriptures he became satisfied that 
ihe passages usually cited in support of the trinity 
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were not valid. In this view lie was comfirmed by 
the perusal of Price's sermons, and ever after held 
without distrust the doctrine of the unity of God. 

The views upon which he thus settled down, 
were to him sources of continual enjoyment, unfold- 
ing, as he believed they did, the true relation of 
Christ to the Universe. " I think," he says, in a 
letter to a friend, " that my belief of the divine 
unity ascribes higher honor and glory to the Sa- 
viour than that of trinitarians. They say there 
are three persons in the Godhead, and Christ is 
only one of the three. I believe that God by his 
Spirit dwelt in him. Luke, chapter 4th, says ex- 
pressly, " Jesus, being full of the Holy Ghost, re- 
turned from Jordan, and was led by the spirit into 
the wilderness." This text trinitarians seldom or 
never quote, because, he being one of the three 
persons, this text by affirming that he was filled 
with the Holy Ghost, who with them is a distinct 
person, makes his divine essence consist of two 
persons, which destroys their doctrine. But the 
scripture doctrine is, " the spirit was given to him 
without measure, and in him dwelt the fullness of 
the Godhead." 

With the religious controversies that sprung up 
early in the present century, and with those which 
have prevailed among the various sects since, Mr. 
Howland was thoroughly conversant. To friendly 
discussion he was not averse ; the free expression 
of opinion he approved ; but controversy, as such, 
he did not love. The asperity with which contro- 
versies were sometimes conducted, occasioned him 
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profound regret. Christians of every name, lie 
thought, could have but a single aim, — the advance- 
ment of truth and righteousness, — and it seemed to 
him that what many called contending for "the 
faith once delivered to the saints," was too often 
a contention for dogmas or opinions of no practi- 
cal importance to every-day life, and unessential to 
future salvation. He felt that the condition of the 
world demanded the united, harmonious action of 
the several christian denominations, and that what- 
ever tended to divide and distract, was an evil to 
be condemned. " I am sick," he says, " of this 
kind of contest. Disputes and contentions among 
christians are always injurious to religion." Wri- 
ting to a friend, in 1831, in reference to a contro- 
versy then pending, he says : " It is deeply to be 
regretted, that religious disputes have always been 
carried on with more acrimony and bitterness, than 
diflferences of opinion on ^ny other subject. Men 
can write on any other subject, and dispute each 
other's propositions, and treat their opponents like 
gentlemen, but let the same persons write or dis- 
pute on religious subjects, and they throw oflF the 
cloak of the gentleman, as the catholic parson did 
his gown when he entered the arena, and said, "lay 
there, religion, till I flog this fellow." I do not 
hold to the doctrine of total depravity, but have 
often thought that this propensity among professors 
of religion, to be one of the strongest arguments 
in favor of that doctrine. Roger Williams, in one 
of his letters, says it was a saying among his neigh- 
bors, that " we should be quiet and peaceable 
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enough if it was not for the quarrels and conten- 
tions among these holy brethren ;" and Pope, under 
a sense of this propensity, in one of his hymns, 
says : 

" Let not this weak, unknowing hand, 

Presume thy bolts to throw, 
And deal damnation round the land. 

On aU I judge thy foe." 

This spirit is not confined to books and pamph- 
lets, but is frequently exhibited in sermons." 

In this connexion, it may be interesting, as a 
contribution to the theological history of the coun- 
try from 1766 to 1812, to quote another extract 
from the same letter, in reference to the discussion 
carried on in " The Panoplist,'' which had charged) 
certain clergymen of Boston with having design- 
edly concealed their sentiments. He writes : 

" ^ The exhibition of the Unitarianism of Boston 
in 1812,' which came in the envelope, I had read' 
when it first came out; and more than a year 
past, a friend, who probably thought it of some 
importance, enclosed it to me from a distant part 
of the United States. Although I am habitually 
of a grave countenance, it makes me smile, as- 1 
remember what the elder Nicholas Brown used to 
say, that ' when great men miss it, they miss it a 
great deal.' The charge is, that the clergy of 
Boston agreed to conceal their sentiments respect- 
ing the trinity. I do not believe they ever agreed 
to any such thing, and there is no account that 
they ever had a meeting for that purpose. It ap- 
pears by Mr. Parkman's letter, that they at that 
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time, did not know each other's sentiments on that 
question. They preached the gospel as they found 
it in the bible. Congregations, after their first 
establishment, commonly imbibe the sentiments and 
doctrines of their ministers; and as the ministers, 
from the days of Dr. Mayhew, had one after ano- 
ther ceased to preach Calvinism, the people ceased 
to hold those doctrines, till, in 1812, it appears 
that a large majority of the people and clergy, with- 
out scarcely knowing that their sentiments were 
diflferent from what their grandfathers had held, 
found themselves to be anti-calvinists. As to the 
accusation of their being guilty of not preaching 
the doctrine of the trinity, it is doubtless true. 
But the same charge is true of all the orthodox 
clergy in this country, and without any design of 
concealment in either. I am now seventy-three 
years of age, and was brought up and attended 
worship with my orthodox parents, and except 
when repeating the Assembly's catechism on Sun- 
day evenings, never heard of there being three 
persons in the Godhead. I have heard Whitfield 
and Bellamy, and Dr. Stiles, and Buell, and Vinall^ 
and Dr. Samuel Hopkins, and President Mannings 
and Dr. Stillman, and President Dwight, and many 
others of the old school, of greater or lesser note, 
yet I do not recollect hearing a sermon from any 
or either of them in favor of the trinity, although 
they were all strictly orthodox. The truth is, it 
was an article of faith written in creeds or printed 
in catechisms, and there it rested. At the end of 
a prayer, it was usual to make it a sort of doxolo- 
gy. It was not the custom in any of the churches 
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as it is at present, for the congregation to rise and 
hear the doxology sung, at the close of service. 
This is a modern custom. The subject of the 
trinity was not debated or discussed, till a period- 
ical in Boston called the Panoplist, charged the 
Boston clergy with denying or not preaching it. 
The orthodox before that time, were as silent as 
the others. They both preached what they hon- 
estly thought the scriptures taught, and the ortho- 
dox are as justly chargeable with concealment as 
the unitarians. The doctrine was considered a 
mystery, and the majority of each congregation 
could neither be said to believe or deny it, till it 
was brought into discussion, and then, on examin- 
ing the bible, the belief of unitarianism became 
the necessary result. When the discussion reached 
this town, several old members of the First Con- 
gregational Church asked, ' what is this question ? 
Is it any new doctrine ? * They were answered, 
that the question was, whether Christ was God or 
the Son of God. They replied with some degree 
of surprise, ' can that be a question ? I always 
believed he was the Son of God and not God him- 
self. That can be no new doctrine.' And they 
found that they had always been unitarians, though 
from being unacquainted with the term, they had 
not known it ; and this is now the case with thous- 
ands." 

Sadness often shadowed his path in the removal 
of those he so loved of his immediate household, and 
of others bound to him by kindred ties, who were 
scarcely less dear. But these repeated sorrows 
were borne in the spirit of christian submission. 
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He considered all the discipline of God as a min- 
istration of mercy. He had faith that all would 
issue in good ; and in bereavements of the young, 
he derived consolation from the " sure word of 
promise " concerning them. " Such treasures," he 
writes, " are not given but lent, to be reclaimed at 
the will of Him who lends them, and who has the 
right to dispose of them and of us as to him seem- 
eth best. When infants are removed, like young 
trees, it is only that they may be planted in a bet- 
ter soil, where they will increase in knowledge and 
wisdom in company with the redeemed, and are 
saved from the cares, the troubles, and the afflic- 
tions incident to those who have a longer dura- 
tion on earth. God's thoughts are not as our 
thoughts, nor his ways as our ways. But we shall 
know more hereafter, and be fully satisfied with 
the wisdom and goodness of the divine govern- 
ment." 

In a letter to parents who had been bereaved of 
a lovely child, he says: "What words shall we 
adopt, when our feelings and sentiments cannot be 
conveyed or expressed in written language? I 
have often heard the conduct and language of Da- 
vid spoken of in funeral sermons, with commenda- 
tion. His views, which were formed under the old 
covenant, which did not in any express way de- 
clare a future state of existence, seems in several 
of his Psalms to have been frequently changed on 
this great subject. But on the death of a beloved 
child, his ardent aflfection, united with the feeble 
light he enjoyed, produced the result of a strong 
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and confiding faith; in which he uttered the memo- 
rable declaration, "Isfiall go to him, hu he shall not 
return to we." 

" As David, in diflferent seasons of his life, was 
endowed with a spirit of prophecy, this solemn 
declaration has, I believe, generally been held by 
commentators to have been produced by the light 
of inspiration, afforded to him, not only for his 
own comfort, but as a testimony of the truth to all 
others to whom this history should be transmitted. 
The power and truth of this most interesting sen- 
timent is confirmed, in the teachings of our Sav- 
iour, and fully coincides with the best feelings and 
views of every pious parent. 

" 'Tis said that nearly half the human race die 
under the age of ten years, and even Dr. Beecher, 
in contradiction of the old calvinistic doctrine, 
admits that all these millions of spiritual beings 
will compose part of that blessed innumerable 
host, which shall appear before the throne of God. 
"We have observed in many instances, that those 
who appear the most desirable and precious on 
earth, are the soonest removed to a higher state of 
existence ; and Dr. Tappan, in his funeral discourse 
on the death of Dr. Hitchcock, seems to favor the 
idea that the divine wisdom deems proper to se- 
lect from the inhabitants of the earth, in the prime 
of their days, those most proper to compose the 
society above, before the feebleness of age and 
decrepitude have abated their powers of enjoy- 
ment and usefulness. Under the sudden loss and 
bereavement of such a most desirable child as we 
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now lament, consolation amidst the depth of sor- 
row seems hardly admissible ; but time and our 
sense of duty will soften and qualify the pungency 
of grief, as we have other duties to claim our at- 
tention, and which must not be forgotten." 

The Sabbath was held sacred by Mr. Howland in 
the highest definition of that term. Physically 
considered, he deemed it a blessing to man. The 
wastes of the body are not wholly restored by the 
repose of the night. It needs a certain amount of 
additional time thrown in by way of compensation. 
One tenth is too much, and one fifth too little. One 
seventh has been proved by the experience of agea, 
to be the exact amount nature requires j and in ap- 
pointing one day in seven for rest, God has evinced 
a paternal regard for the physical welfare of his 
oflfspring. But the Sabbath is designed for higher 
uses than the rest of the body. It has a spiritual 
significance. It brings rest to the soul. It makes 
a break in the current of daily thought, and from 
the cares and anxieties of worldly pursuits, turns the 
mind for refreshing and uplifting influences to holy 
communion with its heavenly Father. And hence, 
in this provision for the entire nature of man, God 
has sealed the institution of the Sabbath with su- 
pernatural authority. So he reasoned; and the 
command " to keep it holy," he accepted as a bind- 
ing law. 

With the Sabbath he inseparably associated the 
Sanctuary. Public worship was to him both a duty 
and a delight. As often as the " church going bell" 
sounded the call to prayer and praise, he could 
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adopt with his whole heart the words of the Psalm- 
ist, " I was glad when they said unto me, let us go 
into the house of the Lord." And as advancing 
age admonished him that his time for waiting at 
the altar was short, he could with equal fervency 
say, " One thing have I desired of the Lord, that 
will I seek after ; that I may dwell in the house of 
the Lord all the days of my life, to behold the 
beauty of the Lord, and to inquire in his temple." 
He was glad to be there for his own improvement, 
and by his presence to bear testimony to the im- 
portance of the service in its relation to personal 
virtue and public order. And there, says his pas- 
tor, " we witnessed his devotion to God, his faith 
in Christ, and his conviction of the dependence of 
men and nations on the institutions of religion, and 
the temper of loyalty to the king of kings." The 
diffusion of " the light and truths of the gospel 
among those who have hitherto paid little attention 
to what concerns their highest interests," and the 
education of a " devoted and learned ministry" for 
the church, he held to be sacred obligations, and 
on suitable occasions gave to these objects his 
hearty support. 

His views of the duty and obligation of a chris- 
tian profession, and the nature and use of the Lord's 
Supper, are very clearly expressed in the following 
letters, written to a member of his family in 1816. 

Providence, 1816. 

My deab daughter : 

Under a weighty impression of duty, and influenced by 
pure affection, I am induced to address my th()ughts to you 
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on a subject of all others the most interesting, and under 
present circumstances, I think most important. The duty 
and obligation of making a public profession of religion^ s 
at all times imperious and commanding to those who admit 
the truth of the great articles of the christian faith. But 
there are times and seasons in which this duty seems more 
forcibly brought home to the mind, and when the danger 
of resisting or avoiding the solemn impressions must be 
greatly increased. Agreeably to the principles and views 
of the congregational churches, those who have been bap- 
tized in infancy are considered as connected in a near re- 
lation to the church in which they are initiated, or in case 
of removal to a different place, the connection commences 
with or is transferred to the church with which their pa- 
rents became connected. This connection implies a duty 
in them in the course of their youthful days, imder the di- 
rection of their parents and of the. pastor and church, to 
walk and conduct fvorthy of their high privileges, lind to 
be so instructed in the nature and principles of the chris* 
tian faith, as that when arrived at mature age they may 
voluntarily present themselves before the table of the Lord, 
and render obedience to the divine command in partaking 
of that ordinance which he hath established, as a public 
acknowledgment of their faith in him, as well as for a sign 
of fellowship with his church, and as a memorial of his in- 
finite love and condescension in giving his life a ransom 
for those who believe in and obey him. I will not say I 
have performed the part of duty incumbent^ on me as I 
ought to have done. I am conscious of many failings in 
this as well as in other branches of duty, which I pray Him 
who is the judge of all our actions as well as of our mo- 
tives, to forgive for Christ's sake. It has ever been my 
desire and hope, that my children, on arriving at mature 
age, would see their duty, and feel disposed to make a 
public profession of fidth, agreeable to the views and re- 
quirements of our ehureb^s as aforementioned. Thia 
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hope, attended by a degree of solicitude, -uras the more ar- 
dently felt from a firm conviction that the faith and order 
of our congregational churches was the nearest to that of 
the primative churches, as founded by the Apostles and 
their immediate successors. Having read many years ago 
a considerable portion of ecclesiastical history, and attend- 
ed to the examination of this subject, I am not a congre- 
gationalist merely by descent, but from examination and a 
full conviction of my understanding. A principal reason 
that so many neglect their duty, and are disobedient to the 
command of Christ, '^ do this in remembrance ofme^^* arises 
from a wrong apprehension of the nature of the ordinance. 
They suppose that it is necessary to attain to a state of 
sanctification before they partake ; whereas the observance 
of this institution is a means to attain to this state of sanc- 
tification. The ultimate design of all religious institutions 
and observances is to perfect us in holiness, and the per- 
fection of holiness is love to God and love to our neighbor; 
and every time we parts^e of the memorials of that love 
which Christ exhibited in submitting to the death of the 
cross for our sakes, the natural and obvious tendency is 
to increase our love to God, who sent his son into the 
world, and our love to our Saviour, for submitting to deat^ 
and ofiering himself a sacrifice for us. It is therefore ob- 
vious, that as the means must in all cases go before the 
end, there ought to be no plea of unworthiness made by 
those who believe in Christ, and hope for salvation through 
his merits ; at least this excuse should not so far ^erate 
as to prevent them from complying with his positive com- 
mand. In the exercise of this disposition to render obedi- 
ence, we have the approbation of our own conscience, and 
have reason to expect the influence of the Holy Spirit to 
purify us more and more fnnn sin, and to render us more 
conformed to the divine nature and assimilated to the holy 
and divine character of our blessed Redeemer. 

The reason that I have never brought this subject di- 
27 
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rectly to your view, or urged you to a complian ce with 
this duty, is principally this : that I always wished your 
decision to rise spontaneously from your own sense of duty, 
and from the dictates of your own heart, guided by that 
portion of divine light which God never withholds from 
those who seek his face and ask counsel of him. I did not 
desire that you should be influenced by my advice, merely 
because it was the advice of a parent, or that your defer- 
ence for my opinion should induce you to proceed without 
the full and clear assent of your own understanding. These 
reasons still operate ; but as I am convinced that you now 
view a compliance with this duty in a more serious light 
than perhaps you ever did before ; that you feel it to be a 
duty to comply, but natural timidity, or fear of ostentation, 
or the censure of some harsh and unfeeling acquaintance, 
alone prevents you, I think I ought no longer to hesitate 
or remain silent ; and feeling it a duty I owe a daughter 
whose happiness is interwoven with all the purest affec- 
tions of my heart, I have placed this view of the subject 
before you, and on your rational and candid consideration 
ot the same I have the fullest reliance. 

There is one consideration which ought to have great 
weight with those who know their duty, but who are de- 
terred from the performance of it, by that kind of pride 
which makes them ashamed to acknowledge themselves 
the disciples of Christ, in a public profession of faith and in 
baptism. And that is, the declaration of our Saviour him- 
self, " Whosoever is ashamed of me and of my words, of 
him will the son of man be ashamed when he cometh in 
Jthe glory of the Father with the holy angels.'* Although 
this foay not be applicable to you, yet the blessings implied 
in this declaration to those who are not ashamed of his 
name, ought to encourage and strengthen the weak heart- 
ed ; for thanks be to God, that his laws partake not of the 
nature of human institutions, which only punish the guilty 
Nwithout rewarding the obedient,^ but every judgment 
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threatened to the disobedient in the gospel, carries with it 
a promise of blessing to those who believe and obey. The 
unusual attention which is at this time paid to religion, 
ought not to be thought lightly of. Every thing is under 
the government of God, and he will order every thing to 
result in his own glory, and however the mind may be 
drawn to think on the great interest of salvation, whoever 
seeks him with a sincere and honest mind, will find the in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit operating in the heart. He who 
causeth even the wrath of man to praise him, can make 
the errors and weaknesses of his frail and fallible creatures 
to speak to the promotion of truth and to the advancement 
of the Redeemer's kingdom. Quench not the spirit which 
is operating and influencing your mind, but be obedient to 
its divine instructions, and it will lead you into all neces- 
sary truth, and result in your everlasting salvation. And 
may Grod so manifest his love and grace to you and yours, 
that you may both glorify him on earth, and finally enjoy 
his presence and partake of his glory in heaven. And 
this prayer ofiered with fervency to the throne of grace, 
bears with it the warm affections of my heart and tender 
love to my children. JOHN ROWLAND. 

Providence, 1816. 
My deab daughter : 

My mind having been so much taken up since I receiv- 
ed your letter, by what devolved on me relating to the 
annual meeting of the association, that a reply has been 
delayed. Not wishing to write to you on the subject of 
my last address, while my mind was confused by a mix- 
ture of these extraneous matters, I do not altogether regret 
this delay, as I hope the time given you thereby for re- 
volving the subject ijiore fully in your thoughts, may have 
brought you to a more settled state of contemplation, and 
ripened your views on these questions of doubt with which 
you appeared in some degree clouded. Your hesitation, 
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doubts, and fears, are not out of the usual course. I feel 
all your situation, mj dear, for I have experienced it all. 
I was a long time halting between two opinions, not as 
was the ease with the worshippers of Baal, in the days of 
Elijah, whether the Lord be God, and whether it was my 
duty to serve him, but how I could serve him most accep- 
tably. At length I concluded to render obedience to what 
I conceived to be a divine command, and as far as I was 
able to be found in the way of my duty, leaving the rest 
to divine counsel, direction, and sovereignty, which I know 
is always tempered with mercy and abounding grace. To 
change the heart belongs only to Him who at first brought 
light out of darkness, and this with pious resignation and 
hope we are to leave in his hands. He does all things 
well. He does not require of us what he knows we are 
not able to perform. But still he condescends to make 
use of secondary causes and means, through which he ope- 
rates in bestowing his grace, and it is in the sincere use of 
these means, and in reference to the faithful performance 
of our duty, that he says, in the language of the prophet, 
'* make you a new heart." I do not now recollect what 
commentators say of Jacob's vision of the ladder, but I 
think it obviously conveys this sentiment, that God was 
able to communicate himself to men without this vehicle, 
yet the intercourse between heaven and earth by the an- 
gels descending thereon, shows that the prayers and aspi- 
rations of the soul ascending to heaven are the medium, or 
ladder, if you please, on which the ministering angels, as 
his messengers, on his spirit of grace descends, and by 
sanctifying influences possesses the soul in purity and 
peace. When the troubled and afflicted patriarch had this 
revelation, he immediately set about the performance of 
his duty, and in a voluntary act of homage erected a con- 
secrated pillar, as we would build a place of worship, and 
the name of Bethel has ever since been consecrated in the 
Jewish and in the Christian Church. Now that we are in 
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contemplation of an old testament revelation, I will direct 
jour mind to a transaction, which, although I do not re- 
collect ever to have heard it distinctly spoken of, appears 
to confirm the idea just mentioned. After the angel of 
God had delivered his message to Manoah, and the vener- 
able Hebrew had prepared his sacrifice and made the offer- 
ing, the angel ascended in the flame thereof, leaving the 
astonished worshipper convinced that his offering was ac- 
cepted. Christ was the great sacrifice for the sins of the 
world, and to which all the sacrifices of the old testament 
had reference. In him they had their efficacy and full 
accomplishment, and it is this last great sacrifice which we 
commemorate in the sacrament. Every time we partake 
thereof, may the divme spirit ascend with the flame of our 
devout affection, and like the angel of Manoah, bear the 
holy offering before the throne of God, to meet divine 
acceptance. In faith and obedience let us do our part,, 
and say in resignation and peace, ** thy will be done." 

Affectionately your father, 

JOHN HOWLANDi 

Pbovidenoe, January 6, 1833.. 
My deab daughter : 

I received yours of the 30th of December, and am mucb 
pleased to know that you joined with your husband, in at- 
tendance on the communion. This is an expression of 
faith, incumbent on every one who believes that Jesus is 
the Christ, the son of Grod, and the redeemer of the world,, 
as it is an act of obedience to his divine command, *^ do^ 
this in remembrance of me;" and I doubt not, but you will 
derive comfort and pleasing satisfaction in performing 
this act of obedience. ...... I rejoice and 

give thanks to God, for the scripture views and sentiments- 
as stated by you, of your worthy pastor, that you were not 
required to subscribe to, or declare your belief in doctrines- 

27* 
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which have been themes of contention and discord, among 
good christians since the days of the reformation. One of 
the articles declares, it is not lawful for the church to or- 
dain anything that is contrary to God's word written, and 
our Saviour asked with some degree of earnestness — " Why 
even of yourselves, judge ye not what is right ?" This is 
sufficient authority for the members of any church to have 
recourse to the bible as the only rule of faith and practice, 
ia preference to articles of man's invention. The views of 
Mr. E., as I understood them, agree with those expressed 
by our Mr. Hall on the last communion Sabbath. The 
church in its larger sense, or the church universal, in- 
cludes all the believers in Jesus Christ, of every denomi- 
nation, and of all nations, tongues, and languages, through- 
out the world ; and in this extensive sense, I understand the 
words of what is called in the Apostles creed, ** The Holy 
Catholic Church." This creed expresses in good language 
my faith, and when I attend Mr. C's church, I jcnn with 
solemn feelings in the full expression of it. The Nicean 
creed, if the Convention of the Episcopal church could 
have had their own way, would have been left out of the 
book. It was rejected and omited in the first edition, but 
the archbishop of Canterbury would not ordain the bish- 
op till it was added. They still persisted in excluding the 
creed of Athanasius. That was too repugnant to the in- 
telligence of the present age, and opposed to the light which 
has flowed in from the gospel. Other improvement will 
in the course of time be made in every church, and the 
christian world will before the final consummation of all 
things, witness the completion of the prediction, when they 
shall see eye to eye, and be included in one fold, under the 
Great Shepherd and Bishop of Souls. There are persons 
of difierent sentiments in every single church, of every 
denomination, yet so long as they hold the unity of the 
spirit in the bond of peace, they will not fall out by the 
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way. Doct. Watts, in one of his h jnms, predicts the time 
will come, when 

" The Greek the Jew, 

Who paid the ancient worship or the new/' 

shall all meet and harmonize. I was always pleased with 
a hymn of, I think, of your old favorite Henry Kirke 
White, which begins or ends thus : 

The church on earth and all the dead 

But one communion make. 
All join in Christ their liying head. 

And of his grace partake. 

Each congregation of worshippers is called a church, but 
the established church of England, call their whole estab- 
lishment the church, not admitting any others to be in- 
cluded in the term. But in the larger or more liberal 
sense, there is but one church, the church universal, which 
includes all in every nation who believe with Saint Peter, 
*' thou art the Christ the son of the living God." This 
article of faith was ratiiied by our Saviour, when he declar- 
ed, on this rock (this faith or this creed,) I will build my 
church. In this article of faith all christians profess to 
believe, though they have added numerous others of their 
own invention thereto, one of which, viz : that he himself 
is the living Grod, and at the same time the son of the liv- 
ing God, involves the strange absurdity that he is the son 
of himself. 

Although my sentiments are decided, yet I never pre- 
tended to dictate them to my children. We always had 
the bible on the table, and the book-case filled with cal- 
vinistic, arminian, trinitarian, unitarian, episcopalian, 
presbyterian, moravian, and congregational divinity. I 
wished my children to read for themselves, and form their 
own opinions independent of any influence of mine ; and it 
is a high satisfaction to me, that they possessed talents and 
sound judgment sufficient for this purpose. There are but 
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three of you left to me in my old age, and I have reason 
to rejoice that all of you profess the faith which was once 
delivered to the Saints, and I pray that you may not only 
attain, but abide in fellowship with the Father and with his 
son Jesus Christ, as this is what the gospel requires, John 
1:3. In the humble hope that this may be my case, I 
shall have strong expectations of meeting you, and your 
good partner, in the church triumphant, never more .to be 
separated. JOHN ROWLAND. 

By constitutional temperament and from convic- 
tion, we find him a congregationalist. Each body of 
worshippers he held to be endowed with the right 
of self-government, and in no sense amenable to as- 
sociation, presbytery, synod, assembly or convoca- 
tion for the conduct of its aflfairs. His preference 
was strengthened by what he had read and wit- 
nessed of the tendency of such bodies to centralize 
power, and embarrass or repress the free expres- 
sion of thought. The Pilgrim Church of America, 
he considered a transcript of the models set up in 
the beginning at Jerusalem, Antioch, Ephesus and 
Rome, and as such a true exponent of " the liberty 
wherewith Christ makes free." Every clergyman, 
as he read the New Testament, was a bishop, equal 
in authority, and accountable only to his own flock 
and to the Great Head of the Church. Firm in 
these opinions, he was, as wo have seen, tolerant of 
the opinions of others, and if he ever expressed 
himself with emphasis, it was to rebuke a preten- 
tious spirit. To one of this character, not familiar 
with the modes of other denominations, and to 
whom he was describing an installation he had just 
previously attended, he said, " eleven bishops were 
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on the council. Bishop ■ read the hymn, 

bishop preached the sermon, bishop 

oflfered the prayer of installation, and bishop 

pronomiced the benediction." I did not know you 
had bishops in your church, remarked his surprised 
auditor. " 0," responded Mr. H., with an expres- 
sion of humor, " we have none but bishops for over- 
seers of our congregations." 

For many years before his decease, Mr. Howland 
looked upon death as near. The prospect, how- 
ever, never for a moment disturbed his calm. He 
had disciplined his mind for the event, and the 
light of christian faith shed cheerfulness upon the 
grave. He awaited the day of his departure as a 
welcome release from the infirmities of the flesh, 
and as an introduction to the " better country," 
already endeared to him by many tender ties. With 
the feelings of a sojourner, and in the peace of a 
good conscience, he writes : " There is not a man 
now living, who owned any of the property in this 
town when I came to live here. I am among other 
generations, and in the midst of strangers. I am 
frequently inquired of, respecting those who have 
long since departed. It is a melancholy reflection, 

but I have no complaint to make I am 

in the constant acknowledgment of the great mercy 
of God, for the many blessings I have received from 
his adorable bounty. I have been generally favor- 
ed with health ; though it has pleased God to call 
many of our children to a better state of existence. 
I have never sufifered for the want of money ; I 
have always had enough for a comfortable support, 
and that is all that is necessary here." 
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Again he writes : " I am now in my ninety-second 
year. I am sensible that I possess many of the 
infirmities incident to old age. My time is short 
that I have to remain, but I shall leave the place 
much better than I found it.'' And at a still later 
period he writes : " Relying on the hopes set forth 
in the gospel, that faith in Jesus Christ, and obe- 
dience to his precepts and commands, is the only 
way of salvation, I expect shortly to leave the 
world ^ with a sure and certain hope,' as the church 
funeral service expresses it." 

And thus he lived by faith all the days of his 
appointed time until his change should come. And 
it came. The eye that witnessed a nation's birth, 
and watched its unprecedented growth, was dimmed. 
The ear that had listened to the voice of Washing- 
ton and Greene, and had waited on the instructions 
of Rowland and Hitchcock, grew dull. The tremu- 
lous hand no longer held the pen to instruct or 
amuse, and the feeble feet refused to bear the de- 
vout worshipper to the sanctuary. One by one 
the powers of life faltered before the array of years. 
And and on fifth of November, 1854, in the noon- 
day brightness of the holy Sabbath, the spirit of 
John Howland was yielded up to God who gave 
it. 

His decease was respectfully noticed in the pa- 
pers of the following morning, and resolutions ex- 
pressive of the sense of his worth and services, 
were adopted and published by the Rhode Island 
Historical Society, and the Rhode Island Peace So- 
ciety. 
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"The funeral was solemnized the Wednesday 
afternoon following his decease, at the First Con- 
gregational Church. The services were exceed- 
ingly impressive, and were attended not only by 
the immediate relatives of the deceased, but also 
by a large number of the young and old who had 
come up to show respect to the memory of the 
venerable and good man. 

At two o'clock the corpse was borne into the 
church beneath the solemn music of the organ, at- 
tended by the following friends of the deceased as 
pall bearers, viz. : Henry Bowen, George Baker, 
Josiah Whitaker, John H. Hamlin, George Lamed, 
and Nehemiah S. Draper. 

Dr. Hedge commenced the services in the house, 
by the reading of various passages from the scrip- 
tures, selected with special reference to the life 
and character of the departed. He was followed 
by Dr. Hall, who, in a short address, alluded to 
some circumstances in Mr. Howland*s life, to his 
long residence in Providence, and his intimate con- 
nection with the good works and moral enterprises 
of his day, both in public and private ; and to his 
simplicity of manners, and remarkable tenderness 
of aflfection, which lasted even to the hour of his 
death. Dr. Hall's address was a touching and elo- 
quent tribute to the memory of a just man. He 
spoke of his own intimate relation to the deceased. 
Twenty-two years ago, when he came to Providence 
to assume his present pastoral charge, Mr. How- 
land's house was the first house he entered among 
his future parishioners, and his voice spoke to him 
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the first word of welcome. He had always since 
then found him the genial and true-hearted friend, 
and the ever-ready christian helper. He had been 
a member of the church for a long series of years, 
and for a long time held the ofl&ce of deacon. He 
was remarkable for his conscientious discharge of 
all duties, and was never absent from the worship 
of the Sabbath, until confined to his house by the 
infirmities of age. Dr. Hall closed with a prayer 
that the occasion might be suitably impressed and 
improved, after which the choir sang the 23d Psalm, 
of David. A benediction was pronounced by the 
pastor, and the remains of the aged patriarch, fol- 
lowed by a long procession of relatives and friends, 
were borne to their last resting place in Swan 
Point Cemetery."* 

In personal appearance, Mr. Howland was of 
medium height, frame compact and firmly knit, com- 
plexion light, eyes blue. Four portraits of him are 
extant. Two by Bass Otis, of Boston, painted 
in 1822 ; a third by Lincoln, of Providence, painted 
in 1841 ; and a fourth, by the same artist, in 1848. 
The last mentioned was procured by private sub- 
scription, and presented to the Rhode Island His- 
torical Society. Of this the portrait in this volume 
is a copy. Two fac-simile autograph signatures are 
herein preserved ; one affixed to the portrait, is a 
specimen of his chirography at the age of seventy- 
five ; the other, to the family arms, written on his 
ninetieth birth day. 

* Providence Journal, Noremver 8, 1854. 
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Mr. Howland was a remarkable man. By this 
it is not meant that he was a genius, or pre-emi- 
nently brilliant, or that the poetic element predom- 
inated in his mental organization. Perhaps few 
men were less the creatures of imagination. But 
he was remarkable for the important events with 
which he was personally connected, the versatility 
of talent he displayed, the variety and extent of 
his knowledge, the many responsible duties to which 
he 'was called, the amount of labor he accomplish- 
ed, and the universal hold he had upon the confi- 
dence and respect of the community. He seemed 
beyond most men of his years, to have had a true 
appreciation of the objects of life, and to have pur- 
sued those objects with singleness of purpose. 
Probably the main secret of his influence may be 
traced to these facts. Se ever acted, so far as 
judgment can be predicated upon external evidence, 
on the conviction that society had claims upon him 
which he was bound to meet ; and while he sought 
his own, he did not forget his neighbors' welfare. 
Hence, he devoted his time and endowments to hu-. 
man improvement, and to the advancement of the 
interests of others, with as much earnestness as he 
would have done had the results enured wholly to 
his benefit. In this respect his life is a worthy 
and instructive example. The strong tendency of 
the age to materialism, — to placing gain before 
godliness, — and in the eagerness to accumulate, to 
over-ride and trample under foot the finer and no- 
bler qualities of man's nature, is too obvious to 
have escaped the notice of the observing ; and it is 

28 
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well, that at such a period, a voice from an honor- 
ed grave should speak to us of better things, and 
incite us to higher aims. 

The impression Mr. Howland made on those who 
had known him long and intimately, is happily ex- 
pressed in the following extract from a letter, writ- 
ten by a clergyman now a resident of another State* 
" My intercourse with him was intimate, and stands 
in my memory and my heart among the grateful 
passages of my life. I honored and loved him^as 
a high principled, noble spirited, earnest, devout, 
sincere christian man — as a public spirited, gener- 
ous, pure minded, patriotic citizen, — as a most ex- 
emplary parent and friend, — as indeed beyond, far 
beyond, the ordinary standard, faithful in all rela- 
tions. God's sun never shone on an honester, truer 
man. He was, however, a man of a very warm, 
and I should judge, by nature, passionate tempera- 
ment, and therefore as might be supposed, liable to 
pretty strong pr€sjudices. But he had also great 
self government, and his judgment remained clear 

and reliable. In our auxilliary 

Unitarian Association I only remember his devot- 
*ednes8 to the cause of what he heartily cherished 
las the p«re gospel.* He was conservative, yet no 
man loved progress more, a mean of qualities by 
no means incompatible, and indeed helping largely 
to complete the loftiest type of character. He was 
a benevolent man, and too, a beneficient one. No 
man among us was more bountiful in proportion to 
his means. 

*0f this association Mr. Howland was several years president, and 
^wroto the annual report for 1834. 
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His respect for our profession had just enough 
of the olden stamp, to help his excellent judgment 
and strong common sense make such manifestations 
of it as were most acceptable and gratifying to its 
members.* How he abhorred all time-serving, all 
meanness in every form, all shrinking from respon- 
sibilities which obviously belonged to a man, all 
double-facedness I It will always be to me a 
theme of praise to the Almighty, that he permitted 
me for many years such intimate intercourse with 
so valuable, conscientious and devoted a man. 
His sober common sense, and his solid wisdom, 
have been often to me full of instruction." 

The moral of such a life is emphatic, and by 
every young man may be studied with profit. It 
shows how an inflexible will can overcome the dis- 
advantages of limited opportunities ; how the station 
assigned by the Providence of God, may be hon- 
ored ; how a name " more to be desired than great 
riches," may be won ; and how the life of an indi- 
vidual may become a benediction to his race ; and 

^ As a pertinent annotation on this statement, the following ex- 
tracts from the manuscript diary of the late Kev. Dr. John Pierce, 
have been kindly famished. In a record of his visit to Providence 
in 1815, he says, " The venerable John Howland, the fifth genera- 
tion in descent fh)m the man of his name in the Mayflower, who 
landed in Plymouth, 22d December, 1620, hearing of my purpose, 
rode from Dcdham to Brookline, eight miles, some weeks since, for 
the purpose of inviting mo to make his house my homo during my 
intended visit." The invitation was accepted, and further on he adds, 
" On Saturday afternoon at 4, 1 took the cars for Providence at the 
depot in Boston. In a little more than two hours I safely arrived at 
the depot in Providence. There I found the venerable Mr. Howland 
awaiting my arrival. I found the establishment of this venerable 
patriarch to be every thing that could be desired. We liad regular 
morning and evening devotions in imitation of the sons of the Pil- 
grims." 
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it declares, in a form more impressive than words, 
that the way to competency and happiness, to favor 
with God and man, is open to all, and that he 
alone who walketh therein, walketh surely* 
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MEMORIAL TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY.— Note A. p. 1401. 

To the Hon. the General Assembly of the State of Rhode Island, &c^ 
to be holdcn at East Greenwich, on the last Monday in February,. 
A. D. 1799. The Memorial and Petition of the Providence As- 
sociation of Mechanics and Manufactarers, respectfully repre- 
sents : — 

That the means of Education which are enjoyed in this^ 
State, are very inadequate to a purpose so highly impor^ 
tant : That numbers of the rising generation, whom nature- 
has liberally endowed, are suffered to grow up in ignorance,, 
when a common education would qualify them to act their- 
parts in life with advantage to the public, and reputation- 
to themselves : — That in consequence of there being nO' 
legal provision for the establishment of Schools, and for 
the want of public attention and encouragement, this so 
essential a part of our social duty is left to the partial pa- 
tronage of individuals, whose cares cannot extend beyond" 
the limits of their own families, while numbers in every 
part of the State, are deprived of a privilege which it is the* 
common right of every child to enjoy : That when to that 
respect, which, as individuals we feel ourselves bound to 
render to the representatives of the people, we add our- 
public declaration of gratitude for the privileges we enjoy 
as a corporate body, we at the same time solicit this Hon- 
orable Assembly to make legal provision for the establish- 
26* 
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ment of Free Schools, sufficient to educate all the children 
in the several towns throughout the State. With great 
confidence, we bring this our earnest solicitation before this 
Honorable Assembly, from the interest we feel in the pub- 
lic welfare, and from the consideration that our Society is 
composed of members, not originally of any one particular 
town, but assembled mostly in our early years from almost 
every town in the State : That we feel as individuals, the 
want of that education which we now ask to be betowed on 
those who are to succeed us in life, and which is so essen- 
tial in transacting its common concerns. That we feel a 
still greater degree of confidence, from the consideration 
that while we pray this Honorable Assembly to establish 
Free Schools, we are, at the same time, advocating the 
cause of the great majority of children throughout the 
State, and in particular of those who are poor and desti- 
tute — the son of the widow and the child of distress : 
Trusting that our occupations as Mechanics and Manu- 
facturers, ought not to prevent us from adding to these 
reasons an argument which cannot fail to operate with 
those, to whom are committed the guardianship of the pub- 
lic welfare, and that is. that liberty and security, under a 
republican form of government, depend on a general dif- 
fusion of knowledge among the people. 

In confiding this petition and the reasons which have 
dictated it, to the wisdom of the Legislature, we assure 
ourselves that their decision will be such, as will reflect on 
this Honorable Assembly the praise and the gratitude, not 
only of the youth of the present generation, but of thou- 
sands, the date of whose existence is not yet commenced. 

LETTER OF INSTRUCTIONS IN RELATION TO THE PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS— Note B. p. 142. 

'' To John Smith, William Rhodes, Thomas P. Ives, and David L. 
Barnes, Esqs. 

Gentlemen — Placing in you the fullest confidence, we 
have selected you to assist in the public councils of the 
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State, not doubting your readiness to promote such meas- 
ures, as may tend to advance the general interest, as com* 
bined with the private happiness of the people. It never 
being our intention to bind our representatives by instruc- 
tions, in the ordinary business of legislation, we should not 
have addressed you at this time, but from the deep interest 
we feel in the question submitted by the General Assem- 
bly to their constituents. On the question of Free Schools, 
gentlemen, all party distinctions are broken down ; here 
there can be no clashing interests. On this subject one 
section of the State cannot be opposed to another. Before 
this benevolent idea, every partial narrow motive of local 
policy must disappear. As we are confident, that the gen- 
eral object of the bill can meet wirh no opposition, the only 
question which can arise, will be on some of its particular 
provisions, as to the best mode of carrying its general 
principle into effect. On this point of the subject, we would 
recommend to you to support the adoption of the bill in 
its present form, as any inconvenience which may arise in 
particular districts, can, at any time, be removed after the 
law is in operation, when experience can point out to the 
legislature, the expediency of a different arrangement ; but 
this we confide to your discretion, on the positive injunc- 
tion, that the general system is not affected. 

Fully confident of the patriotism of our fellow citizens 
throughout the State, that they are actuated by the same 
anxious solicitude for the public good, we doubt not but 
their representatives and ours will meet at the next session, 
bringing with them, the rich deposit of the public senti- 
ment, and, by a unanimous voice, establish Free Schools 
throughout the State ; then will that glory, which attaches 
itself to the purest benevolence, and to the highest acts of 
public virtue, rest on their heads, and the members of the 
Rhode Island Legislature, having thus before the close of 
the eighteenth century, provided for the fuU enjoyment of 
a right which forms so essential an article in the great sys- 
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tern of social order, will be mentioned with high expres* 
sions of gratitude and honor, through the ages and genera- 
tions which are yet to succeed. It is. nevertheless, the 
sense of the town, that, in case any particular alteration 
of the bill, to extend it to native Indians, or other people 
of color, or as it may respect any particular society, shall 
appear eligible, to the representatives on hearing before 
the General Assembly, these instructions are not to be 
construed to militate against any such amendment." 

THE WAR OF 1812.— Note C. p. 210. 

The assault upon Stonington and other places, and the 
appearance of the enemy off Newport, created apprehen- 
sions for the safety of Providence, and led to the adoption 
of measures to meet any emergency. On the 19th Sep- 
tember, 1814, a public meeting of the citizens of Provi- 
dence and vicinity, was held on the State House Parade, 
'^ for the purpose of concerting measures of defence against 
menaced invasion." Hon. James Burrill, jr., presided, 
and Hon. Thomas Burgess was chosen secretary. An 
eloquent and patriotic speech was made by Hon. Tristam 
Burges, spirited resolutions were passed, and a " com- 
mittee of defence " chosen. This committee which held 
daily meetings for consultation in the Washington Insur- 
ance Office, consisted of Daniel Lyman. Nicholas Brown, 
Samuel G. Arnold, Cyrus Butler, Edward Carrington, 
Samuel Abom, Samuel Thurber, Richmond Bullock, James 
Pettey, Caleb Karle. Sullivan Dorr, Ephraim Talbot, Wil- 
liam Church, Charles Dyer, Christopher Bhodes, John S. 
Dexter, Tristam Burges, James Fenner, Henry Smith, 
and Zachariah Allen, who was appointed secretary. 

District committees were also organized to co-operate 
with the general committee. The committee for the sec- 
ond district, of which Mr. Howland was chairman, called 
a meeting of the citizens of that district at the State House, 
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September 28d, ^ for the purpose of being enrolled, and 
tendering their services to the committee of defence for 
erecting fortifications." Ninety-four persons enrolled their 
names, viz : John Rowland, Crawford Allen, Nathan Wa- 
terman, jr., P. O. Taylor, Abel Allen, Dudley C. Chappo- 
tin, Samuel Adams, Benjamin Wightman, jr., William B. 
Bradford, Caleb Allen, S. N. Richmond, John H. Hamlin, 
Joseph Jones, Joseph Dorr, Henry Jackson, Nathan Ting- 
ley, James Johnson, William Lamed, Ebenezer K» Dex- 
ter, Benj. B. Olney, Samuel F. Mann, Richard Salisbury, 
Nathaniel Smith, Samuel Dawley, James M. Brown, Benj. 
Drake, Joseph Hacker, Jno. R. Balch, Simon Wheeler, 
Henry Edes, Thomas R. Holden, Jonathan Harding, S. E. 
Hamlin, Sylvanus Tingley, Samuel Tingley, jr., Charles 
Pollard, C. Moulton, Elijah Rider, John Cornell, S. Dorr, 
Isaac Bullard, James Burr, jr., Samuel P. Bullard, Al- 
pheus Ammidon, David Howell, Timothy Temple, Ed- 
ward Mason, Levi Wheaton, William Comstock, Seth 
Wheaton, Samuel Arnold, Alexander Jones, Benj. Smith, 
W. H. Cook, Geo. Freeman, Samuel Eddy, Asa Messer, 
D. Vinton, John L. Bowers, John Miller, Nathan Childs, 
Frederick A. Jencks, Benjamin W. Bobbins, Jonas Hub- 
bard, Ebenezer Foster, Stephen Gano, Amos M. Vinton, 
Thomas Andrews, John Snow, Luther Pearson, Edwin H. 
Harris, Joseph S. Freeman, Edward Knowles, Ambrose 
Duval, Thomas Vinton, Roger Allenton, Joseph T. Hol- 
royd, William Holroyd, jr., John Burr, Galen Hodges, 
Jacobs Otis, Thomas Hartshorn, A. Tingley, John New- 
man, Thomas Rivers, George W. R. Corlis, Lebbeus L. 
Harding, James Snow, Henry Waterman, Samuel Lassell, 
Alexander M'Ginnis, Samuel Brown, Thomas Howard, 
Aaron Mann — 94. To these are added the following 
" persons who attended with the district by themselves or 
substitutes, and who did not subscribe :" Edward Taylor, 
William Harding, Wheeler Martin, John K. Pitman, Geo. 
Jackson, Jonathan Cady, Henry Packard, Rufus Water- 
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man — 8. Making a total of 102. This list was preserveil 
by Mr. Rowland. Whether the lists of volunteers in the 
other districts are extant, is unknown. 

The districts were seven in number, and their several 
committees were as follows : 

First district — Philip Martin, Thomas Abbott, Joel 
Metcalf, Stanford NewelL Second district — John How- 
land, William Lamed, E. K. Dexter. Third district — 
William Potter, Sanford Branch, Isaac Bowen, Stephen 
H. Smith. Fourth district — Benj. G. Dexter Martin 
Page, Carlo Mauran, Benj. Clifford. Fifth district — 
Amasa Mason, Stephen Waterman, Stephen Tillinghast, 
Elisha Dyer. Sixth district — Samuel Jackson, Pay ton 
Dana, Samuel Ames, Samuel Jackson, 2d. Seventh dis- 
trict — Benjamin Abom, Charles Hartshorn, Peleg Wil- 
liams, Olney Dyer, Daniel C. Cushing. 

The amount of labor, in days, expended in constructing 
fortifications in September and October, was as follows : 
United Train of Artillery, 145. Greene Association, 55. 
Marine Artillery, 120. Volunteer Company, 78. Light 
Dragoons, 60. Cadets, 140. Students of Brown Uni- 
versity, 120. Gentlemen of the Bar, 28. Freemasons, 
200. Free people of color, 96. Inhabitants of Seekonk, 
150. Inhabitants of Gloucester, 120; of Scituate, 165; 
of Smithfield, 70; of Johnston, 190; of Burrilville, 60; 
of Foster and North Providence, 100 ; of Cumberland 
and Mendon, 90 ; of same, company of horse, 33 ; of 
Providence, 980 ; various other volunteers, 160. Total, 
3160 days. Of this labor, 2022 days were performed by 
citizens of Providence. The first meeting of the *' com- 
mittee of defence" was held September 19th, 1814, and 
the last, January 16th, 1815. 

RESOLUTIONS OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY.— Note D. 

At a special meeting of the Bhode Island Historical 
Society, held on the evening of Monday, the 6th day of 
November, A. D. 1854, it having been announced that 
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John Howland, Esq., who for the last twenty-one years 
has worthily filled the office of President of this Society, 
departed this life on the fifth day of November, instant, at 
the advanced age of ninety-seven years ; it is therefore 

Resolved, That, in common with our fellow-citizens, we, 
by this event, are called to mourn the departure of one 
whose faithful and conscientious discharge of various pub- 
lic trusts, entitles him to the grateful remembrance of the 
community in which he lived and died ; a community, for 
whose welfare he was ever ready to unite in any work of 
moral or intellectual improvement ; and which is deeply 
indebted to his early efforts for the advancement of its me- 
chanic arts and the development of its industrial resources ; 
to the persevering energy and enlightened zeal which 
directed his exertions for the establisRment of its public 
schools ; for the active benevolence of his labors in the 
founding and management of its first Institution for Savings, 
its society for the promotion of peace, and its first associa- 
tion in the cause of temperance. 

Resolved, That in this event, we mourn the breaking 
of the last living tie which united us as a body, with those 
who bore the toils and met the dangers of our Revolu- 
tionary conflict ; which has severed our earthly connection 
with one who stood with Washington on the field of battle ; 
and who aided with his voice and his pen, in the consoli- 
dation of the union of the States, and in the adoption of 
their national Constitution. 

Resolved, That we especially cherish his memory, as 
one of the founders and most devoted members of this So- 
ciety ; that we bear cheerful testimony to the strong inter- 
est which he ever manifested in the promotion of its objects ; 
and to the fidelity with which he discharged the duties of 
its most important offices ; and that we are grateful for the 
privilege of an association with him, in the work of pre- 
serving a history, with a large portion of which his own 
long life was so closely and honorably connected. 
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Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the memory of 
the deceased, this Society, in a body, will attend his 
funeral. 

Resolved, That we respectfully tender to the family of 
the deceased, our sympathy in their bereavement ; and 
that a copy of these resolutions be transmitted to them, by 
the Secretary. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be entered upon the 
Records of this Society, and published in the newspapers. 

HENRY T. BECKWITH, Secretary. 

RESOLUTIONS OF THE RHODE ISLAND PEACE SOCIETY. 

NOTB— E. 

At a special meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
Rhode Island Peade Society, Nov. 14, 1854, the following 
resolutions were passed unanimously : 

As it has pleased God to remove by death our venera- 
ble president, John Rowland, at the great age of ninety* 
seven years, therefore — 

Resolved, That we hereby place on record our grateful 
sense of his worth, and of his distinguished services to 
the cause of Peace, as well as many other social and moral 
enterprises. 

Resolved, That by his earnest efforts among the earliest 
supporters of this Society, at a time when the avowal of 
interest and faith in such a cause required more courage 
than now — by his uniform attendance upon the meetings 
and furtherance of the objects of the Society, even afler 
the infirmities of extreme age made it difficult for him to 
act at all — and by the fidelity with which he filled the ofilce 
of president for many years, being elected to that office to 
the time of his death — ^Mr. Howland has created a more 
than common title to the respect and gratitude of all friends 
of Peace. 

Resolved, That in the quiet influence of a life so pro- 
tracted, and an example so consistent, we recognize the 
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great goodness of Gk>d ; and in the event of this removal 
we acknowledge a call upon all of us for increased devo- 
tion to this and every good object 

Resolved, That these resolutions be published in the pa- 
pers of the city, and a copy of the same sent to the family 
of the deceased. 

JOHN H. HAMLIN, Recording Secretary, 

RESOLUTIONS OF THE FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY. 

Note F. 

At an adjourned meeting of the Benevolent Congrega- 
tional Society, holden Sunday, the 12th day of November, 
1854, after morning service, the following resolutions were 
unanimously passed : 

Whereas, in the departure, at the advanced age of nine- 
ty-seven years, of our venerable friend, John Howland, 
who was connected with this society for three quarters of 
a century ; who was constant in his attendance on public 
worship, ever jealous for the name, and watchful for the 
prosperity of the First Congregational Church and Society^ 
whose good deeds were not confined within his own house- 
hold of faith, but who was known in the community fyr 
his faithful observance of public duties ; his integrity, ho9«- 
or, truthfulness and patriotism ; by whose influence tbe 
cause of education, philanthropy and religion were 
strengthened ; who was an eminently just man, feiiripg 
God, and through the varied experience of his long life, 
walking in the ways of his commandments ; this society 
and community have lost an esteemed associate and citizen $ 

Therefore, resolved, That with feelings of gratitude for 
his fii€ndly counsels, his acceptable services as a member 
and an officer of this church and society, as well as for his 
useful example, we here record our tribute to his memory, 
thankful that he was spared to accomplish so much, and 

happy in the assurance that he now rests in peace. 
29 
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Besolved, That the Secretary be directed to communi- 
cate a cop7 of the foregoing resolutions to the familjr of 
the deceased. 

SAMUEL W. PECKHAM, Secretary. 

WILL OF THE PILGRIM JOHN HOWLAND— Note G. 

The last will and testament of Mr. John Howland, of 
Plymouth, late deceased, exhibited to the Court, held at 
Plymouth, on the fifth day of March, A. D. 1672, on the 
oaths of Mr. Samuel Fuller and Mr. William Crow, as 
foUoweth : 

Elnow all men to whom these presents shall come, that 
I, John Howland, sen'r, of the town of New Plymouth, in 
the colony of New Plymouth, in New England, in Ameri- 
ca, this twenty-ninth day of May, one thousand six hun- 
dred seventy and two, being of whole mind and in good and 
perfect memory and remembrance, praised be God, being 
now grown aged, having many infirmities of body upon 
me, and -not ^knowing how soon God will call me out of 
this world, do make and ordain these presents to be my 
testament, containing herein my last will in manner and 
JEbrm following : 

Imprimis. I will and bequeath any body to the dust, 
and my soul to God that gave it, in hopes of a joyful re- 
surrection unto glory. And as concerning my temporal 
estate, I dispose thereof as followeth : 

Item. I do give and bequeath unto John Howland, my 
eldest son, besides what lands I Tiave already given him, 
all my right and interest to that one hundred acres of 
land granted me by the Court, lying on the eastern side 
of Taunton river, between Titicut and Taunton bounds, 

Note .—The date of the probate of the will, according to the pre- 
sent practice, ought to be 1673. The year at that time began on the 
25th of March. It was formerly the usage to double date fh>m the 
.first of January to the last of March, thus: 1672-3, and which we 
Bhonld now date 1673. 
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and all the appurtenances and privileges thereto belonging, 
to belong to him and his heirs and assigns forever ; and if 
that tract should fail, then to have all mj right, title and 
interest hj and in that last court grant to me, in any 6ther 
place, to belong to him, his heirs and assigns forever. 

Item, I give and bequeath unto mj son, Jabez How- 
land, all those mj uplands and meadows that I now pos- 
sess at Satuckett and Paomett, and places adjacent, with 
all the appurtenances and privileges belonging thereto, 
and all mj right, title and interest therein, to belong to 
him, his heirs and assigns forever. 

Item. I give and bequeath unto my son, Jabez How- 
land, all that my one piece of land that I have lying on 
the south side of the Mill brook, in the town of Plymouth, 
aforesaid, be it more or less, and it is on the north side of 
a certain tract that is now Giles Richards, sen., to belong 
to the said Jabez, his heirs and assigns forever. 

Item. I give and bequeath unt) Isaac Howland, my 
youngest son, all those my uplands and meadows, divided 
and undivided, with all the appurtenances and privileges 
unto them belonging, lying and being in the town of Mld- 
dleborough, and in the tract of land called the Major's pur- 
chase, near Namassakett Ponds, which I have bought and 
purchased of William "White, of Marshfield, in the colony 
of New Plymouth, which may or shall appear by any deed 
or writing that is given under the said White's hand, all 
such deeds or writings, together with the aforementioned 
particular, &c., to belong to the said Isaac, his heirs and 
assigns forever. 

Item. I give and bequeath unto my said son, Isaac 
Howland, the one half of my twelve acre lot of meadow 
that I now have at Winnetuesett river, within the town of 
Plymouth, aforesaid, to belong to him the said Isaac How- 
land, his heirs and assigns forever. 

Item. I will and bequeath unto my dear and loving 
wife, Elizabeth Howland, the use and benefit of my now 
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dwelling bouse in Rockey Nook, in Plymouth, aforesaid^ 
with the outhousing lands, that is uplands and meadow 
lands, and all appurtenances thereto belonging in the town 
of Plymouth, and all other lands, housing an3 meadows, 
that I have in said town of Plymouth, excepting what 
meadow and upland I have before given to my sons, Ja- 
bez and Isaac Rowland, during her natural life, to enjoy, 
make use of, and improve for her benefit and comfort. 

Item. I give and bequeath to my son, Joseph How- 
land, after the decease of my loving wife, Elizabeth How- 
land, my aforesaid dwelling house at Rockey Nook, together 
with all the outhousing uplands and meadows, appurte- 
nances and privileges belonging thereunto, and all other 
housing uplands and meadows that I have within the afore- 
said town of New Plymoutli, excepting what lands and 
meadows I have before given to my two sons, Jabez and 
Isaac, to belong to him, the said Joseph Howland, to him 
and his heirs and assigns forever. 

Item. I give and bequeath to my daughter, Desire 
Gorham, twenty shillings. 

Item. I give and bequeath to my daughter, Hope 
Chipman, twenty shillings. 

Item. I give and bequeath to my daughter, Elizabeth 
Dickenson, twenty shillings. 

Item. I give and bequeath to my daughter, Lydia 
Brown, twenty shillings. 

Item. I give and bequeath to my dau^ter, B[annah 
Bosworth, twenty shillings. 

Item. I give and bequeath unto my daughter, Ruth 
Cushman, twenty shillings. 

Item. I give to my grand child, Elizabeth Howland, 
the daughter of my son, John Howland, twenty shillings. 

Item. My will is that these legacies given to my daugh- 
ters, be paid by my executrix in such space as she think- 
est meet. 

Item. I will and bequeath unto my loving wife, Eliza- 
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beth Howland, mj debts and legacies being first paid, my 
whole estate, viz : lands, houses, goods, chattels, or any 
thing else that belongeth or appertaineth unto me, undis- 
posed of, be it either in Plymouth, Duxborough, Middle- 
borough, or any other place whatever, I do freely and ab- 
solutely give and bequeath to my dear and loving wife, 
Elizabeth Howland, whom I do by these presents make, 
ordain and constitute to be the sole executrix of this my 
last will and testament, to see the same truly and faithful- 
ly performed according to the tenor thereof. In witness 
whereof, I, the said John Howland, senior, have hereunto 
set my hand and seal, the aforesaid twenty-ninth day of 
May, one thousand six hundred seventy and two, 1672. 



JOHN HOWLAND 



> •■ 



• I SEAL. > 



Signed and se^ed in the presence of 
Samuel Fuller, 
William Crow. 

THE PILGRIM JOHN HOWLAND'S ESCAPE FROM DROWN- 
ING.— Note H.— p.it 

Gov. Bradford, speaking of the storms the Mayflower 
encountered on her voyage to Plymouth, says, " In sun- 
drie of these stormes the winds were so feirce, and ye seas 
80 high, as they could not beare a knote of saile, but were^ 
forced to hull, for diverce days togither. And in one of 
them, as they lay thus at hull, in a mightie storme, a llis.. 
tie yonge man (called John Howland) coming upon some 
occasion above ye grattings, was, with a seele of ye shipe 
throwne into [ye] sea ; but it pleased Gk)d yt he caught 
hould of ye top-saile halliards which hunge over board,, 
and rane out at length ; yet he hild his hould (though he 
was sundrie fadomes under water) tiU he was hald up by 
ye same rope to ye brime of ye water, and then with a 

29* 
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boat hooke and other means got into je ship againe, and 
his life saved ; and though he was something ill with it, 
yet he lived many years after, and became a profitable 
member, both in church and comone wealth."* 

GENEALOGY OF THE ROWLAND FAMILY,— Notb I. 

In the introductory chapter of this volume, the names 
and marriages of the children of the Pilgrim John Howland 
are mentioned. In this note is given so much of the family 
genealogy as is necessary to indicate the line of descent of 
the subject of these pages. 

Jabez Howland, second son of John and Elizabeth, of 
Plymouth, married Bethiah Thacher, and settled in Bris- 
tol, R. I. They had five sons, Jabez, b. Sept. 15, 1669 ; 
Josiah, b. Aug. 1, 1676; John, b. July 26, 1679; Sam- 
uel, b. in Bristol ; Joseph, b. in Bristol, Oct. 14, 1692. — 
From the four first named are descended a numerous pos- 
terity. 

Joseph, youngest son of Jabez and Bethiah Howland, 
and grandson of Pilgrim John, married Bathsheba Gary, 
to whom were bom Lydia, Nov. 6, 1715 ; Joseph, Dec. 6, 
1717 ; Elizabeth, JFeb. 14, 1719. Joseph, the father, 
died Aug. 16, 1737. 

Joseph Howland, son of Joseph and Bathsheba, and 
great grandson of John, of Plymouth, settled in Newport, 
K. I., and married Sarah Barker, daughter of Jeremiah 
and Penelope Barker. They had Henry, b. 1751, who 
married Susan Baker ;t Penelope, b. 1755, who married 
captain John Taber; John, b. Oct. 31, 1757; removed to 
Providence, and married Mary Carlisle, dau. of John and 
Elizabeth Carlisle, and g. g. dau. of James Franklin, Jan. 
28, 1788. 
John and Mary Carlisle Howland, had Alfred, Penelope, 

* Hist. Plymouth Colony, p. 76. 

t Their only son, Benjamin Baker Howland, is the present town 
derk, and clerk of probate in Newport. 
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Benjamin Russell, Janetta, Mary, and eight children who 
died under the age of three years. 

RECAPITULATION: 

First generation — John Howland and Elizabeth his 
wife, of the Mayflower company. 

Second generation— Jabez Howland and Bethiah 
Thacher, his wife. 

Third generation— Joseph Howland and Bathsheba, his 
wife. 

Fourth generation — Joseph Howland and Sarah, his 
wife. 

Fifth generation — Henry Howland and Susan, his wife; 
Penelope Howland and her husband, captain John Taber ; 
John Howland and Mary, his wife ; Benjamin Howland 
and Susan, his wife. On page 13, it is incorrectly stated 
that John Howland was of the fourth generation from the 
Pilgrim. The error escaped notice until the sheet had 
been printed. 

NOTB J.— p.202. 

At a meeting of the United Train of Artillery Company, 

Monday, 24th April, 1797, 

Voted, That the thanks of this Company be presented to 

lieutenant John Howland, for his faithful attention in the 

discharge of his duty as an ofiicer in this Company ; and 

that the clerk present him with a copy of the same. 

True copy, 

Benj. Clifford, Clerk. 

Note K. 
In 1808, and again in 1809, Mr. Howland was commis- 
sioned Justice of the Peace, under the official seal of gov- 
ernor James Fenner. 
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NOTS L. 

At a dinner of the Rhode Island Historical Society, July 2l8t, 1829, 

Mr. Howland being called on for a sentiment, prefaced it with the 

following observations : 

In the year 1636, Roger Williams and Thomas Angell embarked in 
a canoe at Seckonk Cove, and after crossing the deep bed of the river, 
passed down along the western edge of the stream, till they came op- 

f>osite a amaU indmt in the land, where they observed a company of 
ndians with their Squaws and Papooses, roasting Clams. With that 
confidence in, and knowledge of the Indian character, for which he 
was always distinguished, Williams rested on his paddles. The na- 
tives advanced to the edge of the bank, and sainted the strangers 
with the fWendly welcome of what-cheer! — what-cheer! Williams and 
his companion landed, and reciprocated their friendly greetings. 
I^m this auspicious moment, the history of the State of Rhode Isl- 
and may be said to commence. The site where this interview took 
place, and the land adjoining, received from the first settlers the name 
of WhatcheeTy and by this appellation it is known in the ancient title 
deeds. In the division of the lands of the Providence purchase 
among the first proprietors, the lands around the Cove fell to the 
share of Roger Williams, who was the first governor of the colony. 
Part of it afterwards was owned by Benedict Arnold, the first gov- 
ernor under the present charter; he removed to Newport. Another 
division of the same WJiatcheer, became the property of governor 
Stephen Hopkins, who was one of the signers of the memorable de- 
claration of Independence. Another considerable portion of the same 
tract was the property of governor Nicholas Cooke. The whole of 
this most interestmg location then became by purchase or inheritance, 
the property and the seat of governor Arthur Fcnner, and fh)m him 
it has descended, and is the property and present residence of his ex- 
cellency James Fenner, governor of the State, and president of this 
society. 

History, in this country, will in its details, its character, and its 
objects, necessarily assume a different form ft'om that of the Eastern 
continent. There, the progress of man and of society, fh)m the state 
of barbarism to civilization and order, must fill its first pages. The 
contests of Kings and military commanders, war, massacres, battles, 
and devastation supply the rest. Here, their place is scarcely known. 
Incidents and transactions which there receive no attention, will Tiere 
possess a lively and commanding interest. In Rhode Island history, 
the circumstances which we have noticed, if not thought of sufficient 
import to be mentioned in the body of the work, ought at least, to 
find a place in a marginal note. I will therefore, by your permission, 
present it to your notice in this form : 

The pleasant land at Whcaeheer Cove : 198 years ago the flriendly greeting of 
the native tribe flrom this place, was received by the pilgrims who approached 
it, as a presage of fatnre rest. The high honors and pleasing reminiscences, of 
this beautiftil landscape, derived firom fire former generations of governors, are 
increased by the sixth, in the person of the present proprietor. 
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